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Chapter  I 


THE  HEREDITARY  ENEMY 


I  SHALL  never  forget  the  bombshell  it  was  to 
our  family  circle,  when  Teague,  our  butler  and 
man-of-all-work,  announced  the  presence  of  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Dennistoun  and  his  son  in  the  drawing-room. 

We  were  grouped  about  our  great-aunt,  Theodosia, 
in  the  little  book-room,  which  we  preferred  for  its 
comfort  to  the  drawing-room,  that  being  difficult  to 
heat  and  always  smelling  mustily  in  the  corners. 
The  drawing-room  had  double  fireplaces,  and  even 
when  both  were  lit  one  felt  shivery  away  from  the 
chimney  corners.  It  used  to  be  a  joke  of  ours  to  call 
the  room  the  map  of  Africa,  because  no  one  ever 
penetrated  to  the  middle  of  it,  skirting  the  coast-line 
rather  to  get  to  the  fireplaces. 

But  the  book-room  was  warm  with  even  a  little 
fire  ;  'and  the  painted  roses  on  the  walls  and  groined 
ceilings  of  blue  and  gold,  with  roses  for  key- stones, 
helped  one  to  a  delusion  of  perpetual  summer. 

"  Whom  did  you  say,  Teague }  "  asked  Aunt  Theo- 
dosia incredulously.  "  Whom  did  you  say  ?  Be 
careful,  sir,  for  this  is  no  matter  for  jesting." 
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The  humorous  bewilderment  passed  from  Teague's 
visage,  and  was  replaced  by  the  expressionless  calm 
of  the  trained  servant.  Teague  knows  how  to  keep 
up  his  dignity  on  occasions,  although  he  is  on  the  old 
Irish  servant's  terms  of  affectionate  intimacy  with  the 
family  of  which  he  is  a  part. 

"  Sir  Humphrey  Dennistoun  and  Mr.  Dennistoun, 
my  lady,"  he  replied. 

Aunt  Theodosia  grasped  her  gold-headed  cane 
in  a  hand  that  trembled.  As  she  rose  to  her  feet 
her  indomitable  little  figure  stiffened  itself.  I  have 
always  wanted  to  paint  x'\unt  Theodosia ;  and  there 
was  a  pose  !  Such  magnificence  in  the  fine  old  head, 
such  wrath  in  the  bright  eyes,  such  dignity  in  the 
little  figure,  with  its  stiff  brocade  and  the  yellow  old 
lace  about  the  throat. 

"  Children,"  she  said,  and  the  diamonds  on  her 
hands  twinkled  like  little  lightnings,  "  how  are  we  to 
receive  this  outrage?" 

Phelim  and  Shawn,  the  heirs-male  of  the  house  of 
O'Doherty,  looked  up  as  if  something  were  expected 
of  them.  They  were  lying  on  the  hearthrug,  Phelim 
playing  with  his  dog's  ears,  Shawn  mending  a  fishing- 
rod.  They  looked  as  incredulous  as  Aunt  Theodosia 
herself. 

"  Send  them  word  you  are  not  at  home  to  them." 

The  suggestion  came  from  my  sister  Sheila.  She 
is  the  beauty,  and  a  real  O'Doherty,  the  people  say, 
with  an  implication  that  I,  Decima,  am  no  beauty  and 
represent  the  ancient  family  but  poorly. 

Sheila  was  mending  an  embroidered  chair  cover 
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with  a  tenderness  it  deserved,  seeing  that  it  was  made 
by  the  delicate  fingers  of  our  ancestress,  Lady  Oona, 
who  got  into  the  lake,  poor  thing,  in  a  sleep-walking, 
and  was  found,  like  the  dead  Ophelia,  floating  among 
the  water-lilies. 

*'  Send  them  word  you  are  not  at  home  to  them." 
The  shrill  young  voice  was  almost  as  imperious  as 
Aunt  Theodosia's  own  ;  and  perhaps  our  great-aunt, 
though  she  had  asked  advice,  resented  receiving  it. 
Besides,  it  was  not  Sheila's  business  to  speak,  but 
Phelim's,  who  was  Sir  Phelim  and  the  head  of  the 
house,  although  but  a  slender  lad  of  seventeen. 

"  No,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  lady,  with  an  implied 
rebuke  in  her  air.  "  To  say  I  was  not  at  home  would 
be  untrue.  To  refuse  to  receive  even  one  who  has 
thrust  himself  upon  the  hospitality  of  our  house 
would  be  unworthy  an  O'Doherty.  Better  receive 
those  .  .  .  upstarts  here  surrounded  by  my  chil- 
dren. Ah,  I  think  it  is  what  Innishowen  would  have 
approved." 

She  looked  around  on  us  with  a  pride  and  fondness 
which  could  not  have  been  greater  if  we  were  indeed 
her  own  children — we,  the  third  brood  that  had  fallen 
to  her  care,  and  in  her  love  had  never  missed  the  love 
of  fathers  and  mothers. 

"  Aunt  Theodosia,"  said  I,  speaking  timidly,  for  I 
am  used  to  having  my  suggestions  rejected,  "  I  dare- 
say Sir  Humphrey  thought  it  but  a  neighbourly  thing 
to  call  when  he  was  at  Castle  Finn." 

"  To  call  on  those  he  has  dispossessed  !  "  said  my 
aunt,  and  her  voice  trembled. 
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"It  is  so  long  ago,"  said  I. 

"  The  wound  is  as  fresh  as  yesterday,"  said  my  aunt. 

"  Never  mind  Decima,"  broke  in  Phelim  impatiently. 
"  She  doesn't  understand  how  we  feel  about  it.  Show 
Sir  Humphrey  and  Mr.  Dennistoun  in  here,  Teague." 

He  had  jumped  up  and  stood  with  his  back  to  the 
fireplace,  and  with  his  golden  head  thrown  back 
he  had  the  air  of  a  young  lion.  Shawn,  too,  had 
scrambled  to  his  feet,  and  stood  at  my  aunt's  other 
hand.  As  for  me,  I  sat  where  I  was  at  the  old  spinet 
with  its  high  back  of  faded  red  silk,  my  fingers  yet  in 
act  to  pick  out  the  tune  of  "A  Rose  Tree  in  Full 
Bearing."  Sheila,  too,  remained  sitting,  and  stabbed 
away  at  the  flowers  of  her  embroidery,  as  though  they 
had  been  the  hearts  of  the  Dennistouns. 

A  moment  later  Sir  Humphrey  and  his  son  were  in 
the  room.  I  looked  towards  them  as  they  entered, 
and  caught  a  swift  expression  of  surprise  and  pleasure 
on  the  elder  man's  face.  I  think  I  understood  it  as  no 
one  else  there  could.  Sir  Humphrey  was  what  they 
call  a  virtuoso,  and  the  beauty  of  the  room  no  less 
than  the  picturesque  group  my  aunt  made  with  my 
two  brothers  pleased  him  like  a  fine  picture  or  a 
strain  of  delicate  music. 

He  advanced  bowing  low,  a  tall,  thin  man,  with  a 
pleasant,  worn  face,  that  looked  to  have  known  sorrow. 
My  aunt  curtseyed  to  him  in  as  stately  a  manner  as 
though  he  were  the  Viceroy,  and  the  book-room  of  the 
Rosery  the  throne-room  of  Dublin  Castle. 

"To  what  am  I  indebted  for  the  honour  of  this 
visit?"  she  asked. 
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Sir  Humphrey  looked  surprised  an  instant.  Then, 
as  though  he  had  concluded  that  the  deliberation  of 
her  speech  but  savoured  of  an  old-fashioned  cere- 
moniousness,  he  bent  his  handsome  head  before  her. 

"  Madam,"  he  said,  "  we  are  spending  a  few  days 
at  Castle  Finn  for  the  trout  fishing,  and  thought  we 
must  pay  our  respects  to  one  who  is,  in  a  sense, 
our  chatelaine." 

"  It  is  the  first  time  that  one  of  your  name  has  been 
under  our  roof.  Sir  Humphrey." 

"  True,  madam.  My  uncle  was  a  sad  invalid,  and 
your  lovely  moist  country  put  him  on  the  rack.  I 
have  but  lately  succeeded  him,  as  perhaps  you  are 
aware." 

"  I  am  sufficiently  of  the  world  to  know  it,"  said 
my  aunt  frigidly. 

She  waved  a  hand  to  Sir  Humphrey  to  be  seated. 
He  presented  his  son  formally.  Aunt  Theodosia 
responded  by  introducing  us. 

Sir  Humphrey  sat  down  with  a  little  puzzled 
pucker  between  his  brows.  Something  of  amuse- 
ment and  of  resentment  mingled,  I  thought,  appeared 
in  the  expression  on  the  face  of  his  son. 

He  was  a  tall,  straight,  lean  lad  of  twenty  or  there- 
abouts. 

Phelim  and  Shawn  glowered  at  him,  and  I  saw 
their  hands  close  and  unclose.  They  would  have 
liked  to  have  been  in  fisticuffs  outside,  I  made  no 
doubt,  and  not  listening  in  the  book-room  to  amia- 
bilities that  meant  nothing.  But  young  Dennistoun 
was  a  man  of  the  world  compared  to  them. 
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Aunt  Theodosia  had  called  for  tea  for  her  guests. 
We  were  not  so  much  out  of  the  world  as  not  to 
know  that  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do.  The  rector 
had  married  a  London  wife.  But  it  was  a  custom 
my  aunt  had  no  sympathy  with.  She  liked  her 
friends  to  come  for  lunch  or  dinner.  Our  nearest 
neighbours  were  some  miles  off,  and  she  held  it  an 
infamous  thing  to  bring  people  a  long  drive  and  then 
fill  their  fasting  stomachs  with  what  she  called  a 
deleterious  infusion.  Besides,  to  give  a  man  tea  ! 
The  men  had  not  drunk  tea  in  her  day,  and  when 
Sir  Humphrey  confessed  to  a  partiality  for  it  as  a 
beverage  I  could  read  in  her  fine  disdainful  mouth 
that  she  had  expected  no  better  of  him.  Something 
of  her  thoughts  she  put  into  words. 

"  Time  was,"  she  said,  "  when  tea  drinking  was 
held  to  be  fit  only  for  women  ;  gentlemen  drank 
wine  in  those  days,  Sir  Humphrey." 

"They  were  more  valorous  days,"  he  said.  "Tea 
suits  better  a  bookworm  like  myself." 

"It  was  a  bad  day  for  Ireland  when  the  gentry  left 
off  drinking  claret.  Port  brought  in  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Act.  My  father  drank  his  nine  bottles  of 
claret  and  lived  in  good  fellowship  with  all  men. 
His  son,  my  brother  Archibald,  took  to  port,  and  was 
gouty  before  he  was  forty,  and  nigh  landless  as  well. 
Whoever  heard  of  claret  doing  any  harm  .■*  " 

"  It  was  an  age  of  giants,  madam,"  said  Sir  Hum- 
phrey. 

"  'Tis  a  poor  little  age  now,"  she  responded.  Then 
feeling  she  had  been  outspoken  to  rudeness,  paused. 
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"  Forgive  me,  sir,"  she  said.  "  You  are  of  this  age. 
We  all  hold  our  own  age  to  have  been  superior." 

"  Alas  !  madam,"  he  said,  "  it  is  the  age  of  these 
children.  We  both  are  of  yesterday,  nor  can  I 
regret  that  my  lot  was  fixed  in  a  day  to  which  be- 
longed so  much  beauty  and  wit." 

He  bowed,  to  include  her  in  the  compliment,  and 
for  a  moment  my  aunt's  eyes  sparkled.  She  liked  a 
compliment  of  all  things  ;  and  Sir  Humphrey,  with 
his  delicate,  high-bred  air,  was  the  one  to  please  her 
if  he  had  not  been  Sir  Humphrey.  As  it  was,  the 
sparkle  faded,  and  she  inclined  her  head  formally. 

"  Is  your  stay  a  long  one  ? "  she  asked. 

*'  I  think  not.  Giles,  my  boy  here,  goes  up  to 
Oxford  this  autumn.  We  are  shooting  in  Scotland 
next  month.  But  I  shall  come  back  ;  yes,  I  shall 
certainly  come  back.  Castle  Finn  is  a  charming 
place." 

"  No  one  knows  it  better,"  said  Aunt  Theodosia. 

"  Ah  .  .  .  yes,  of  course,"  said  our  supplanter 
awkwardly.  "  By  the  way,  what  a  charming  place 
you  have  here  1 " 

"A  mere  cottage  once  in  the  grounds  of  Castle 
Finn.     It  does  not  deserve  your  admiration." 

"  But  Castle  Finn  is  melancholy.  No  one  has 
made  a  home  of  it  for  so  long.  It  misses  the  old 
family,  perhaps,  Lady  Theodosia." 

"  No  doubt,"  said  my  aunt  seriously.  "  I  remember 
it  a  great,  warm,  stately  place.  I  danced  there,  sir, 
before  my  sister  married  these  children's  grandfather. 
You  would  not  have  called  it  melancholy  then." 
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"I  am  sure  I  should  not,"  said  Sir  Humphrey, 
gently  sympathetic.  "  And  that  reminds  me.  The 
place  is  lonely  and  of  little  good  to  any  one  in  my 
long  absences.  I  wish  these  young  gentlemen  would 
favour  me  by  keeping  down  the  game  a  little.  The 
river,  too,  is  choked  with  fish." 

I  saw  my  brothers'  eyes  sparkle  suddenly.  An 
instant,  and  then  Phelim's  face  clouded  over. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said  stiffly ;  "  you  are  very  kind." 

"  But  you  will  do  it  ?  Will  you  come  and  shoot 
partridges.  Sir  Phelim,  you  and  your  brother,  next 
Thursday  ?  They  are  tame  as  chickens  for  want  of 
shooting.     Pray  do  come." 

Again  the  eager  gleam  in  Phelim's  eye,  again  the 
sudden  darkening.  "  Thank  you  again,"  he  said, 
"  but  I  fear  we  cannot  come." 

I  looked  towards  young  Dennistoun  to  see  how  he 
was  taking  things.  To  my  amazement,  he  was  not 
attending  to  what  was  going  on.  He  was  staring  as 
hard  as  good  manners  permitted  at  my  sister.  He 
was  turning  his  hat  about  in  his  hands,  and  was 
leaning  forward,  so  that  the  intentness  of  his  gaze 
was  not  too  obvious.  There  was  nothing  of  Sheila's 
face  visible  but  the  curve  of  a  half-averted  cheek  and 
chin  and  the  long  sweep  of  dark  eyelashes.  Her 
brown,  clustering  curls  fell  over  her  white  neck,  and 
her  eyes  were  on  her  embroidery.  I  wondered  within 
myself  whether  she  was  conscious  of  the  hereditary 
enemy's  audacious  gaze. 

When  Sir  Humphrey  was  gone  at  last  the  chorus 
of  voices  broke  out. 
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"If  he  had  not  been  who  he  is,  I  should  have  said 
he  was  a  personable  man  and  a  fine  gentleman,"  said 
my  aunt. 

"It  is  just  as  true  of  him,  being  Sir  Humphrey 
Dennistoun,"  said  I. 

"Ah,  but  we  can't  think  well  of  him,  child,  seeing 
that  he  has  supplanted  us  in  Castle  Finn." 

"  The  price  his  grandfather  paid  ours  came  in 
mighty  handy  at  the  time,"  I  remarked.  "I  don't 
suppose  he  cares  about  Castle  Finn.  I  thought  he 
was  kind,  wanting  the  boys  to  shoot  his  covers." 

"As  if  they  could  take  a  favour  from  him,"  put  in 
Sheila. 

"  It  was  out  of  the  question,"  said  Phelim,  "  but  I'll 
confess  that,  like  Aunt  Theo,  I'd  have  thought  well 
of  him  if  he  hadn't  been  the  enemy." 

"  A  decent  old  buffer,"  said  Shawn,  with  his  mouth 
full  of  cake.  "  I  wish  Phelim  might  have  been 
civiller  to  him." 

"  You  don't  suppose,"  said  Phelim,  "  that  I  wanted 
to  be  uncivil ;  but  we  couldn't  shoot  his  partridges, 
could  we  ?  The  old  O'Doherties  would  turn  in  their 
graves." 

"He  didn't  look  an  upstart  either,"  said  Shawn 
reflectively. 

"He's  not,"  I  said.  "The  first  of  his  name  fought 
at  Senlac." 

"  What's  that  to  Clontarf  ? "  asked  Sheila  contemp- 
tuously. 

"Or  William  the  Conqueror  to  Brian  Boru  .' "  said 
I.    But  the  irony  of  my  remark  was  lost  on  my  family. 
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"  I  suppose  they're  old  as  English  families  go,"  said 
Phelim.  "Yet  when  the  O'Doherties  were  old,  his 
ancestors  ran  naked  in  English  woodlands." 

"  You  don't  say  so  ?  "  cried  Aunt  Theodosia,  rather 
shocked. 

"  I  only  mean  generally,  aunty.  They  were  Picts, 
you  know — ancestors  of  the  early  Britons.  They 
went  painted  with  red  and  blue  —  a  stuff  called 
woad." 

"Ah,"  said  Aunt  Theodosia  contemptuously,  "it's 
only  school  books  you're  talking.  I  thought  you  said 
Sir  Humphrey's  ancestors,  and  that  some  one  had 
been  telling  you  something.  He's  a  fine  figure  of  a 
man,  too,"  added  my  great-aunt  irrelevantly;  "and 
it  was  neat  of  him  to  say  we  were  of  an  age,  when  he 
is  full  twenty-five  years  my  junior." 

"An  Irishman  couldn't  have  done  better,"  said  I. 

"You  are  right,  Decima.  It  deserved  to  be  said 
by  an  Irishman." 

"Englishmen  were  never  witty  or  gallant," 
said   I. 

"  You  should  say  seldom,  Decima  ;  you  are  too 
sweeping,"  corrected  my  aunt,  with  a  great  air  of 
moderation.  "  I  remember  an  Englishman  once,  a 
Captain  BHgh,  at  my  first  ball.  He  was  a  pretty 
fellow,  and  he  said — what  matter.?  it  is  fifty  years 
ago.     I  have  heard  of  others." 

"There  was  one  Shakespeare,  who  said  the  wit- 
tiest and  gallantest  things  of  all  time.  There  were 
also  Philip  Sidney  and  Herrick  and  Marvell  and 
Suckling,"  said  I,  gathering   flowers  from    a  starry 
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meadow  at  random.  "  They  said  the  prettiest  and 
most  honourable  things  about  women  that  ever  were 
said." 

"You  are  talking  about  men  who  wrote  books," 
said  my  aunt  severely. 

"All  books  are  rot,"  said  Shawn.  "There's  old 
Davoren  has  the  cheek  to  ask  me  to  like  Catullus. 
I'd  rather  be  out  with  my  gun.  Decima  has  picked 
up  all  manner  of  queerness  since  she  took  up  with 
the  Hamiltons.  'Tis  they  have  put  those  notions 
into  her  head  about  books.  Hang  it  all,  she  talks  as 
if  she  were  a  hundred." 

"  The  O'Doherties  were  never  book-learned,"  said 
my  aunt.  "  The  chaplain  always  wrote  their  let- 
ters for  them." 

"The  odd  thing  about  Larry  Hamilton  is  that  he 
should  care  about  rotten  old  books  and  yet  bat  as 
he  does,"  muttered  Phelim  reflectively.  "  I  suppose 
it's  Oxford." 

"  Cricket's  an  English  game,"  said  I.  "  I  wonder 
you  and  Shawn  could  care  about  it." 

"  There's  no  passing  the  folly  of  women,"  com- 
mented my  elder  brother.  "Would  you  have  no 
play } " 

"And  Oxford!"  said  Sheila.  "Why  Oxford  for 
Larry  Hamilton  ?     Wasn't  Trinity  good  enough  ? " 

"  He  wouldn't  have  been  as  good  an  Irishman," 
said  I. 

"Anyhow,  I  wouldn't  go  to  Oxford  like  that  fellow 
Dennistoun,"  said  Shawn. 

"  'Tis  a  pity  they're  Dennistouns,"  murmured  Aunt 
II 
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Theodosia.  "Sir  Humphrey  has  a  well-turned  leg; 
and  the  small  clothes  show  it  off  to  the  greatest 
advantage." 

"  If  the  Dennistouns  were  to  come  often,  I  believe 
they'd  propitiate  every  one  of  us,"  said  I. 

"  Except  Sheila,"  put  in  my  sister,  with  her  lovely 
head  in  the  air. 
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Chapter    II 
WE    O'DOHERTIES 

IT  is  three  years  ago  since  that  day  Sir  Humphrey, 
in  the  innocence  of  his  heart  tried  to  make 
friends  with  us.  I  have  often  wondered  what  he 
thought  of  us,  poor  gentleman.  Now  we  shall  never 
know,  for  Sir  Humphrey  died  in  the  following  year 
of  a  fever  contracted  at  Venice,  and  his  son  has  not 
revisited  Castle  Finn. 

Both  my  brothers  are  at  the  ancient  University 
of  Dublin.  Presently  Shawn  will  go  for  a  soldier. 
Phelim  will  come  back  to  look  after  us,  and  what 
remains  of  the  patrimony  of  the  O'Doherties.  There 
is  enough  left  to  keep  one  son  at  home. 

We  are  still  at  the  Rosery,  the  dower  house  of  the 
O'Doherty  ladies,  within  the  walls  of  Castle  Finn, 
and  fast  bound  by  its  thick-set  hedge  of  sweet-briar. 
I  have  never  been  inside  the  home  of  my  ancestors, 
nor  have  any  of  us  of  the  younger  generation.  But 
I  often  look  up  to  where  I  can  see  the  tower  with  its 
stone  bastions  amid  the  dense  woods,  and  think  that 
we  are  happier  at  the  Rosery  than  we  could  be  at 
Castle    Finn.     I    have    said    as    much   in   childhood 
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to  old  Teague,  and  Feggy,  my  foster-mother  and 
nurse. 

"Castle  Finn,"  said  I,  "is  haunted.  Sir  Shawn 
O'Doherty  drowned  his  enemy,  Manus  MacDonnell, 
in  the  drowning  hole  above  the  river.  You  may  hear 
Sir  Manus  cry  for  mercy  any  night  when  the  moon 
is  at  its  full." 

"  God  forgive  you,  child  !  Who's  been  filling  your 
head  with  such  nonsense  ? "  said  Peggy,  crossing 
herself ;  yet  I  could  see  she  looked  significantly  at 
Teague. 

"  Was  it  Nelly  Byrne  was  frightening  my  lamb 
with  her  ould  ghost  stories  ?  "  she  asked.  Nelly  is 
the  young  housemaid,  who  as  the  years  have  passed 
has  become  so  deft  and  pretty — smiling  and  pleasant 
she  always  was — and  I  was  not  minded  to  inform 
on  Nell. 

"  Indeed,  Teague,"  said  Peggy  to  her  old  crony, 
"Nelly  Byrne  and  her  likes  is  that  foolish  that  it 
would  be  the  greatest  charity  at  all  to  break  every 
bone  in  their  body  with  a  lump  of  a  stick  that  you 
wouldn't  take  to  an  ass.  Maybe  then  they'd  leave 
off  frightenin'  childher  with  their  ould  foolishness 
of  stories." 

The  Rosery  is  a  pleasant  place.  It  lies  amid 
gardens  of  roses,  whence  its  name,  and  its  diamond- 
paned  windows  open  all  the  year  on  monthly  roses 
with  their  satellite  the  butterfly.  Winter  is  never 
so  harsh  with  us  as  to  banish  the  rose  and  the 
butterfly. 

The   rooms   are   panelled   with   dark   old    oak,  in 
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which  are  many  cupboards,  full  of  old   china   and 
glass  and  silver. 

Aunt  Theodosia  is  inordinately  proud  of  these 
family  possessions,  though  she  is  no  housekeeper,  and 
is  content  to  leave  responsibility  of  that  kind  to  Peggy. 

"When  I  was  young,"  she  says,  "I  was  a  beauty. 
Sheila,  there,  is  the  moral  of  me,  only  taller.  My 
thoughts  were  all  about  what  the  bucks  used  to  tell 
me.  Aye,  there  was  poetry,  if  you  like,  Decima,  my 
girl.  Hands  whiter  than  curds,  could  I  go  spoiling 
of  them  with  sticky  jams  and  messes  of  flour.?  Eyes 
blue  as  the  sea,  skin  of  milk  and  roses,  the  neck  of  a 
swan,  the  shape  of  a  sylph.  Housekeeping  was  for 
plainer  maids  than  I,  and  I  learned  nothing  of  it 
except  to  make  salves  for  the  skin,  and  eyebright  and 
pomander-balls,  and  sweet  powders  to  lay  among  my 
smocks.  No,  no  ;  I  never  had  time  for  preserves  and 
home-made  wines.  I  left  such  things  to  dairymaids, 
my  dears." 

The  proud  old  lady  yet,  indeed,  walks  the  earth 
with  something  of  the  air  of  a  goddess. 

There  is  an  old  friend  of  ours.  Lord  Innishowen, 
who  was  once  my  aunt's  lover.  He  has  not  for- 
gotten to  play  the  lover,  nor  she  the  adored.  He 
is  courteous  and  graceful  enough  to  redeem  a  com- 
monplace age.  He  is  my  aunt's  adviser  in  all 
things,  and  not  unfrequently  gets  wroth  with  her. 
Sometimes  she  will  not  take  his  advice  till  they 
have  had  windy  words  about  it,  and  miniature  claps 
of  thunder.  I  have  seen  my  lord  take  his  cane  and 
gloves  to  go. 
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"  You  were  always  the  same,  Theodosia,  always 
the  same,  an  adorable  woman,  but  confoundedly 
obstinate." 

"  I  shall  box  your  ears,  Innishowen,  in  another 
minute.  I  swear  I  shall,"  cries  my  aunt,  in  a  white 
heat 

"  'Tis  no  dishonour  to  a  man  when  a  pretty  vixen 
boxes  his  ears,"  says  my  lord  grimly.  "  Ah,  madam, 
your  temper  is  no  whit  subdued  since  the  day  you 
drove  me  to  my  cousin  Martha,  who,  poor  soul,  was 
a  good  wife  to  me,  though  she  never  brought  me  the 
son  I  hoped  for.  Our  parting  then  was  your  doing, 
madam.  If  our  friendship  ceases,  it  will  be  your 
doing  also.  You  are  too  hot,  Theodosia,  a  lovely 
girl  and  woman  always,  but  a  confoundedly  peppery 
temper,  by  Jove." 

It  always  ended  in  my  aunt  taking  her  friend's 
advice.  Indeed,  these  summer  storms  had  a  sudden 
way  of  clearing  off  that  amazed  the  onlookers,  in 
trouble  for  an  old  friendship  that  seemed  one  instant 
in  jeopardy,  and  in  the  next  was  close  as  ever. 

Indeed,  the  way  my  aunt  yielded  at  last  gave  one 
an  idea  of  what  she  must  have  been  in  her  exquisite 
youth.  She  would  give  her  hand  so  frankly,  and 
acknowledge  with  such  a  fine,  proud  humility  that 
her  temper  had  led  her  astray  that  we  could  well 
understand  how  her  age  still  held  the  fragrance  of 
her  heyday  for  her  old  lover.  Alas !  poor  Lady 
Innishowen,  who  was  a  plain  pattern  of  all  the  vir- 
tues, had  died  of  the  trouble  of  her  childlessness ! 
She  must  have  been  to  Aunt  Theodosia  as  a  vege- 
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table  is  to  a  flower  ;  and  her  homely  memory  to  her 
lord  scarcely  more  a  matter  for  regret  than  that  of 
Mrs.  Susan,  his  housekeeper. 

That  day  Sir  Humphrey  had  called  my  aunt's  first 
impulse  had  been  to  wish  for  Lord  Innishowen's 
advice.  So  often  did  she  need  him,  indeed,  that  it 
seemed  a  thousand  pities  that  they  had  not  entered 
into  such  a  relationship  as  would  have  kept  him  always 
beside  her.  Still  they  had  their  reserves  and  their 
pruderies,  these  old  people,  and  were  not  disposed  to 
set  les  convenances  at  defiance.  For  Lord  Innishowen 
had  not  discovered  that  he  and  his  old  flame  were 
grown  old  ;  and  she  had  not  felt  her  own  age,  though 
she  had  been  heard  to  say  after  a  quarrel,  and  before 
her  moment  of  tender  compunction  had  come,  that 
Innishowen  was  failing. 

It  was  he  who  had  advised  about  the  boys'  for- 
tunes, and  had  discovered  Shawn's  bent  for  soldier- 
ing. It  was  he  who  managed  our  finances  while  we 
were  yet  children. 

I  have  one  odd  memory  of  Lord  Innishowen  con- 
nected with  my  childhood.  I  was  sickening  for  a 
fever,  and  had  been  taken  quite  away  from  the 
warm,  bright  nursery  to  a  room  of  Aunt  Theodosia's, 
which  opened  by  long  French  windows  on  to  the 
verandah  which  ran  round  the  lower  floor  of  the  house. 

Peggy  was  nursing  me  and  had  left  me  asleep.  I 
awoke  to  see  my  dear  young  mother — I  had  not  yet 
forgotten  her — crying  above  me.  As  I  stretched  out 
my  arms  to  her,  she  faded  into  the  dusk  of  the  room. 
I  cried  out  and  sprang  up  to  reach  her,  but  was  too 
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weak,  and  sank  down  in  a  little  white  heap  on  the 
floor.  Then  there  was  a  scurry  of  feet,  and  a  light 
came,  and  I  was  in  Lord  Innishowen's  arms,  being 
soothed  and  petted. 

I  clung  to  him  with  the  child's  instinctive  con- 
fidence in  the  man. 

"  Poor  imp  ! "  I  heard  him  say  to  my  aunt  when 
she  had  come.  "  Poor  imp !  its  heart  flutters  like  a 
bird's.  There,  be  quiet,  my  pretty  ;  be  comforted. 
See,  there  is  nothing  here,  only  those  you  know. 
And  here  is  Fifine,"  he  added,  as  the  black  Maltese 
we  loved  clambered  up  to  lick  my  hand — "Fifine, 
who  loves  you." 

Then  it  all  faded  off  into  dreams  of  fever.  But  I 
thought  I  heard  him  say  to  my  aunt, — 

"  Alas !  Theodosia,  why  did  your  frowardness 
separate  us  ?  We  might  have  had  some  such  pretty 
thing  as  this,  you  and  I." 

Then  I  thought  Peggy  came,  and  cried  over  me, 
held  fast  to  her  breast,  which  I  used  to  think  like  a 
great  comfortable  pillow  ;  and  I  heard  her  say  to  my 
aunt,  "  Indeed,  my  lady,  'tis  no  lie  that  her  mother 
in  glory  stood  beside  her  bed.  For  often  have  I  seen 
her  stealing  in  of  an  evening  and  going  from  one  little 
sleepy  lamb  to  another,  as  she  did  when  she  was 
amongst  us.  But  I  kept  my  mind  to  myself  about 
it,  for  well  I  knew  she  came  only  for  good.  And  'tis 
not  myself  'ud  be  afraid  of  her,  the  darlin'.  'Tis 
cryin'  for  the  sickness  that's  on  Miss  Dessy,  she  was. 
Sure,  she  rocked  a  night  long  above  Master  Phclim 
when  he  had  measles,  and  was  like  to  die." 
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And  then  again  Peggy's  voice  went  off  in  a  distant 
murmur ;  and  I  have  never  been  sure  how  much  of 
it  I  dreamt. 

The  hands  that  enclosed  the  Rosery  within  its 
quickset  hedge  took  care  to  enclose  with  it  some  of 
the  sweetest  things  imaginable.  We  look  across  a 
valley  to  Slievedhu,  the  Black  Mountain  ;  and  black 
it  is,  if  a  pansy  is  black,  and  if  you  can  imagine  a 
pansy  fretted  with  rose,  and  silver,  and  gold. 

There  is  a  river  in  the  valley  which  receives  a 
thousand  little  streams  running  down  from  the  hills. 
One  of  them  babbles  around  tiny  rocks,  and  sings 
over  golden  pebbles  in  the  old  orchard  that  is  at 
the  foot  of  the  rose-garden  surrounding  the  Rosery. 
There  are  little  trout  in  the  stream,  as  there  are  little 
minnows  in  the  well  in  the  hidden  corner  of  the 
orchard  surrounded  by  the  privet  wall.  In  the  old 
marble  fountain  beyond  the  house,  gold-fish,  which 
are  among  Aunt  Theodosia's  pets,  swim  all  the  sum- 
mer. There  is  a  dial  and  a  summer-house.  And 
away  at  the  back  of  the  house  is  a  pond  with  a  little 
island  in  the  midst  for  the  water-hen's  nest. 

It  is  such  a  place  as  children  love,  and  which  never 
loses  a  certain  charm  of  mystery,  no  matter  how 
familiar  it  is.  There  is  Aunt  Theodosia's  room  now, 
with  its  harpsichord  and  spinet,  its  closets  hung  with 
many  dresses  swathed  in  muslin  bags  and  smelling  of 
mignonette,  the  boxes  where  she  keeps  her  jewels, 
the  more  precious  locked  out  of  sight,  the  less  pre- 
cious, charming  and  fanciful  old  trinkets,  set  out  on 
velvet  trays  under  glass.     There  is  Aunt  Theodosia's 
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writing-table  with  its  strange  implements,  seals  and 
tapers,  and  wafers  and  sand-boxes ;  and  the  work-table 
with  its  pretty  reels  and  bobbins  of  mother-o'-pearl. 

Sometimes,  when  we  were  children,  she  showed 
her  pretty  things  to  Sheila  and  me  for  a  reward, 
when  we  had  been  very  good. 

I  can  see  us  now,  two  great-eyed  children,  with 
mouths  and  eyes  forming  great  "  O's  "  of  delight  and 
surprise.  The  frocks  especially  were  our  delight — 
fairy-fine  robes  of  muslin,  to  be  worn  above  silk  slips; 
short-waisted  gowns  of  silk,  brocaded,  or  trimmed 
with  lace,  with  tiny,  puffed  sleeves,  round  shoulders, 
and  skimpy  skirts ;  shawls  and  spacious  hoods  and 
cloaks  were  there  in  numbers,  and  in  excellent 
variety. 

"When  you  are  grown-up  young  women,"  their 
owner  used  to  say,  "you  shall  wear  these  at  a  fancy 
ball,  if,  indeed,  these  modest  fashions  have  not  re- 
turned again." 

Our  delight  in  the  things  pleased  Aunt  Theodosia. 

*'  When  I  am  gone,"  she  said,  "  they  will  be  yours, 
to  do  what  you  will  with.  But  I  confess  I  should 
not  like  the  things  altered  and  pulled  about  while  I 
live.  I  looked  charming  in  them,  I  assure  you,  my 
dears.  After  my  first  ball,  when  I  wore  the  white 
tabbinet  trimmed  with  Honiton,  there  was  a  plot  to 
abduct  me.  It  failed,  through  the  wit  of  the  chair- 
man— you  often  heard  me  speak  of  Ned  Byrne,  my 
dears  ? — and  poor  Kitty  Fortescue,  whose  chair  was 
behind  mine,  was  carried  off  kicking  and  screeching, 
and  married  to  Jocelyn  Tynte  by  a  couple-beggar. 
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She  kept  her  head  in  her  cloak  all  the  time.  People 
said  she  knew  she'd  never  have  another  chance  if  she 
missed  that  one ;  and  it  was  only  when  they  were 
fast  tied  that  the  poor  man  discovered  he  had  Kitty 
— thirty,  plain,  and  portionless — instead  of  me.  To 
give  him  his  due,  he  never  visited  it  on  her.  Ah  !  he 
was  a  lad  of  spirit.  He  pretended  to  adore  her  to 
the  day  of  her  death,  and  so  took  the  laugh  out  of  all 
their  mouths." 

We  were  always  listening  to  such  stories,  and  it 
was  an  odd  training  enough  for  children.  Aunt 
Theodosia  would  die  a  coquette.  Yet  there  was 
something  so  fine  and  honourable  about  her,  so  truth- 
ful and  so  sensitive,  that  even  her  weaknesses  were 
redeemed.  Hers  was  an  all-embracing  charity.  She 
loved  children  and  creatures  of  all  sorts  and  the 
poor.  One  or  two  of  the  bright  fields  about  the 
Rosery  were  incurable  hospitals  for  old  horses  and 
donkeys  rescued  from  cruel  owners,  and  there  was 
always  a  bit  of  pasturage  for  a  poor  neighbour's  cow 
or  goat  if  Aunt  Theodosia  suspected  the  beasts  had 
not  enough  to  eat  where  they  were.  She  had  the 
sorriest  lot  of  pensioners,  both  human  and  animal. 
Sometimes  she  made  a  cure  of  the  creature,  and  it 
became  a  limping  or  blind  pet  of  us  children,  who 
loved  it  the  better,  perhaps,  as  we  loved  our  shabbiest 
dolls  the  best.  Peggy  used  to  say  of  all  the  pen- 
sioners that  it  would  be  the  greatest  kindness  of  all 
if  some  one  was  to  tie  them  in  a  bundle  and  throw 
them  into  a  ditch.  I  remember  that  Sheila  and  I 
puzzled  over  this  odd  form  of  showing  kindness  for 
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some  time,  but  finally  set  it  down  to  Peggy's  eccen- 
tricity. Every  creature  about  the  place  was  a  pet ; 
even  the  pig  knew  how  to  shake  hands,  and  was  a 
clean,  well-conducted  beast  beyond  his  kind,  civilised, 
no  doubt,  by  Aunt  Theodosia's  sympathy. 

Peggy  used  to  spend  her  time  grumbling  over  her 
'lady's  benefactions  to  man  and  beast.  I  remember 
the  time  the  Spanish  vessel  went  ashore  at  Kildoran 
Point,  and  people  came  rushing  to  the  Rosery  for 
blankets  and  restoratives  for  the  half-drowned.  Aunt 
Theodosia  stripped  the  house  of  the  things  needed 
with  a  fine  disregard  for  the  quality  of  our  woollens 
and  napery,  and  our  need  in  the  days  to  come. 

It  was  then  that  Peggy  so  far  forgot  herself  as  to 
mount  guard  at  last  before  the  last  remaining  bale  of 
blankets  and  refuse  to  yield  them  up.  Aunt  Theo- 
dosia's gusty  temper  carried  her  away  at  the  sight, 
and  she  actually  laid  her  cane  about  Peggy's  shoulders, 
as  she  had  about  those  of  an  insolent  tramp  some  few 
days  previous. 

Peggy,  when  she  received  this  chastisement,  was 
so  sorely  hurt  in  her  dignity  and  her  love  that  she 
burst  into  tears.  At  sight  of  them  all  my  aunt's  re- 
sentment fled,  and  she  fell  to  comforting  Peggy. 

"  But  you  should  not  have  withheld  the  blankets, 
my  girl,"  she  cried.  "  If  He  who  is  the  Master  of  us 
all  needed  the  things  as  badly  as  those  poor  fellows 
do,  what  would  He  think  of  us  if  we  were  to  refuse 
Him  the  finest  and  the  best?" 

For  Aunt  Theodosia  was  a  religious  woman  in  her 
way,  though  a  rake  at  heart,  and  fond  of  gambling 
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and  given  to  rapping  out  a  little  strong  language  in 
moments  when  she  was  excited. 

I  think,  on  the  whole,  we  girls  and  our  brothers 
could  hardly  have  had  finer  examples  in  a  way  than 
our  great-aunt  and  her  friend,  Lord  Innishowen. 
Perhaps  it  was  to  some  extent  due  to  them  that  we 
had  not  grown  up  mean  or  ungenerous  or  dishonest. 
The  sharp  tongue  and  the  tender  heart :  that  is  Aunt 
Theodosia's  way.  She  is  like  our  hedge  of  sweetbriar, 
thorny  and  sweet. 


Chapter  III 
THE   WORLD   FINDS   US   OUT 

THIS  afternoon,  while  I  and  Sheila  were  sitting 
with  Aunt  Theodosia,  Lord  Innishowen  was 
announced. 

"  Any  news  ? "  asked  my  aunt  as  usual. 
"  None,  but  that  your  girls  are  growing  up  to  look 
nearly  as  lovely  as  you  were  at  their  age." 

"  Fie  ! "  said  my  aunt ;  "  a  lady  is  lovely  at  any 
age. 

"  So  long  as  she  is  Lady  Theodosia  Brereton,"  said 
Lord  Innishowen,  and  stooped  to  kiss  my  aunt's  little 
hand  in  its  lace  mitten. 

"  But  these  children  here — how  long  are  you  going 
to  keep  them  in  your  rose  garden  like  sleeping  prin- 
cesses in  a  fairy  tale,  Theodosia  ?  " 
My  aunt  looked  at  us  with  a  start. 
"  Why,  how  old  are  they  ?  "  she  asked. 
I  answered  the  question. 

"  I  shall  be  twenty-two  next  March  ;  Sheila  is  close 
on  twenty." 

«  So  old  ! "  said  my  aunt,  with  a  sigh.  "  I  would 
not  have  believed  it.     Girls  keep  younger  nowadays. 
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Why,  in  my  time  a  girl  was  passi^  at  twenty.  When 
I  was  sixteen  I  had  two  bucks  fight  over  me.  What 
do  you  want  me  to  do,  Innishowen  }  " 

"Let  them  see  the  world  a  bit.  They  are  well 
fitted  to  adorn  it,  since  they  have  your  virtue  and 
wit  as  well  as  your  beauty." 

"  They  are  very  happy  here." 

"  They  must  not  wither  on  their  stalks." 

Sheila  and  I  listened  with  interest.  It  was  the 
first  discussion  about  ourselves  which  we  had  been 
privileged  to  overhear,  probably  the  first  that  had 
taken  place,  for  my  aunt's  eyes  of  wonder  over  our 
being  grown-up  were  like  the  eyes  of  a  sleeper  newly 
awakened.  Lord  Innishowen's  compliments  did  not 
embarrass  us.  It  was  a  custom  of  his  day,  and  as  for 
me  I  knew  it  was  not  true.  Sheila  was  beautiful  in 
the  eyes  of  all  men — I,  perhaps,  in  the  eyes  of  one. 

I  looked  over  at  my  sister.  She  was  standing  by 
the  oriel  window,  tall  and  slender,  and  the  light  fell 
upon  her.  Her  eyes  were  blue  as  her  frock,  and  I 
was  reminded  suddenly  of  the  wild  hyacinths  that 
made  a  blue  cloud  upon  the  mosses  of  the  wood. 

"  How  are  they  to  see  the  world  } "  asked  my  aunt. 
"  There  is  little  society  here  and  few  gaieties.  They 
have  not  seemed  to  want  for  anything." 

She  looked  at  us,  suddenly  old  and  bereft. 

"  Listen,  Innishowen,"  she  said.  "  They  have  been 
my  children  as  their  father  was  my  child.  I  was 
never  childless  having  them.  You  would  take  them 
from  me  ? " 

"Tut,  tut,"  he  said,  "take  them   from   you.     No 
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such  thing.     They  will  love  you  and  the  Rosery  the 
better  for  knowing  the  gaieties  proper  to  their  youth." 

"  Ah,"  said  my  aunt,  in  a  mood  of  despondency 
altogether  new  and  strange  to  her.  "  It  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end.  When  the  children  begin  to  go  out 
of  the  home  none  knows  how  soon  it  will  become 
tenantless.  What  have  you  in  your  mind,  Innis- 
howen  ? " 

"  Give  them  a  Dublin  season  with  my  sister  Sabina. 
It  is  time  they  saw  the  world." 

"They  shall  see  it,"  said  my  aunt,  with  so  mournful 
a  resignation,  that  Sheila  and  I  cried  out  straightway 
we  could  not  leave  her  to  go  to  Dublin. 

"Let  them  stay,"  she  said  imploringly,  and  holding 
out  her  arms  to  fold  us  as  though  we  were  the  children 
she  had  thought  us  to  be.  "  Let  them  stay.  I  am 
old,  and  there  will  be  time  enough.  I  shall  leave 
them  to  you,  Innishowen." 

"  Old  !  "  cried  my  lord,  with  more  sincerity  than  his 
wont.  "  You  are  never  old,  Theodosia.  And  why 
should  I  stay  longer  than  you  ?  The  feast  would  be 
savourless." 

But  for  once  she  was  not  pleased  at  his  tender  and 
faithful  gallantry.  She  looked  as  if  her  peace  had 
been  rudely  disturbed. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Lord  Innishowen,  "  if  they  will 
not  go  to  Dublin,  we  must  think  of  a  better  way. 
Leave  it  to  me,  Theodosia." 

It  was  the  Long  Vacation,  and  just  then  my 
brothers  came  in  with  their  baskets  full  of  trout. 

"  The  flag  is  flying  above  Castle  Finn,  and  there  is 
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smoke  coming  from  the  chimneys,"  said  Phelim. 
"  Dennistoun  must  be  at  home." 

"Aye,"  said  my  lord,  "he  has  come.  I  met  him  in 
the  Court-house  this  morning.  A  pleasant,  gentle- 
manly lad,  with  a  head  on  his  shoulders." 

"  We're  not  interested  in  the  Dennistouns,"  said 
Aunt  Theodosia  irresolutely.  "  If  he  is  like  his 
father  he  must  be  handsome.  I  only  laid  eyes  on 
him  once  in  my  life.  Tell  me,  Innishowen,  what  is 
he  here  for,  and  how  long  is  he  going  to  stay  ?  Is 
he  going  to  open  Castle  Finn  ?  " 

"  There  are  to  be  gaieties.  He  has  a  sister,  you 
know,  a  bride  of  a  few  seasons  back.  She  is  coming 
over  with  a  large  party  for  the  pheasant  shooting. 
He  is  putting  Castle  Finn  into  the  hands  of  a  firm 
of  Dublin  decorators." 

"  I've  no  curiosity  about  his  doings.  I  never  was  a 
gossip,"  said  my  aunt.  "  Tell  me,  Innishowen,  has  he 
brought  over  a  troop  of  servants  }  Who  got  the  house 
ready  for  him  .''  He  will  be  filling  the  stables  with 
hunters,  I  suppose  ?  I  hear  Persse  is  giving  up  the 
Tearers.  D'ye  think  this  lad  will  want  the  Master- 
ship } " 

"  If  he  stays  long  enough  I  shouldn't  be  surprised. 
I  don't  know  anything  about  his  domestic  arrange- 
ments. But  he  did  ask  me  something  about  the 
hunting." 

"  He'll  ride  like  a  tailor  over  the  stone  walls  here. 
'Tis  a  different  matter  from  the  shires,"  grunted 
Shawn. 

"He'll  be  bringing  home  a  wife  in  next  to  no 
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time,  I  expect,"  said  Aunt  Tiieodosia.  "  Did  you 
hear  anything  about  it,  Innishowen  ?  His  mother 
was  a  lovely  young  woman,  I've  heard.  Not  that  I 
ever  opened  my  ears  to  talk  about  the  Dennis- 
touns." 

"  He'll  be  able  to  write  a  thundering  big  cheque  for 
the  Tearers,"  said  Phelim.  "  He's  no  business  to  be 
Master.  It  should  remain  among  ourselves.  It's  a 
confoundedly  rotten  thing  to  see  those  Englishmen 
and  newly  rich  elbowing  us  out." 

"  His  father  was  always  swotting  books.  Maybe 
he's  the  same,"  said  Shawn. 

"  Didn't  look  like  a  bookworm,"  said  Lord  Innis- 
howen. "A  straight  lad,  brown  as  a  berry,  and  a 
pair  of  calves  under  his  knickerbockers  to  please  even 
you,  ma'am." 

"  As  if  I  could  care  about  Dennistoun  calves,"  said 
Aunt  Theodosia. 

"  Sir  Giles  Dennistoun  doesn't  despise  books,  nor 
pictures,  nor  music,"  said  I.  "  But  he's  a  good  sports- 
man as  well — he's  shot  big  game  in  the  Rockies  and 
tigers  in  India,  although  he  isn't  much  older  than 
Phelim.  He  does  most  of  the  things  a  man  ought 
to  do." 

"  Hello ! "  interrupted  Phelim.  "  How  do  you 
know  ? " 

"  Never  mind  how  I  know,"  said  I  loftily.  "  I 
have  very  good  information." 

"  I  hope,  Decima,  my  girl,  that  you  haven't  been 
talking  to  any  one  about  the  Dennistouns,"  said  my 
aunt  severely.     "  We  should  have  no  interest  in  those 
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people,  but  should,  as  far  as  possible,  ignore   their 
existence." 

"  The  father  was  a  decent  old  buffer,"  said  Shawn. 
"  I  thought  the  youth  rather  a  smug." 

"  Because  he  took  no  notice  of  you,"  said  I.  "  He 
was  too  busy " 

I  pulled  myself  up  just  in  time. 

"  Too  busy  for  what  .-*  What  kept  him  busy, 
Decima  .-*  I'm  sure  he  wasn't  looking  at  you  while 
Sheila  was  in  the  room,"  said  Shawn,  pulling  my  hair 
in  a  friendly  manner. 

"  You  were  a  pair  of  ridiculous  boys,"  said  I.  "  You 
and  Phelim  glared  at  him,  but  he  never  even  saw  you. 
I  thought  he  was  very  pleasant-looking.  He  is  none 
the  worse  because  he  took  a  good  degree  at  Oxford." 

"  I'd  like  to  pay  some  one  to  do  it  for  me,"  said 
Phelim,  who  thought  of  book  learning  as  lightly  as 
our  aunt.  "  I'd  be  more  interested  in  hearing  that  he 
was  captain  of  the  eleven  or  stroke  of  the  eight, 
though  if  he  was  it  wouldn't  be  any  news  to  me." 

"  He's  a  good  cricketer,"  said  I. 

"  But  who  told  you  .-' "  asked  my  younger  brother. 
"  Some  silly  girl,  I  dare  say  ;  as  if  they  could  know 
anything  about  cricket  except  crowding  up  the  ground 
and  chattering  nonsense  into  a  fellow's  ear  just  when 
he  wants  to  watch  the  game." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Sheila,  coming  forward, 
"  that  you  all  talk  a  deal  too  much  about  those  people 
— those  Dennistouns.  Why  should  we  consider  what 
we  dislike  so  greatly  ?  " 

"  Just  what  I  say,"  said  my  aunt.     "  I  shall  have  no 
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gossip  about  this  young  man  while  he  remains  at 
Castle  Finn,  remember.  Let  him  come  and  go  as 
though  there  were  no  such  person  as  he  who  has 
taken  our  home  from  us." 

"  Hoity,  toity,  Theodosia,  the  lad's  done  nothing  of 
the  kind,"  said  Lord  Innishowen. 

"Oh,  if  you're  going  to  take  him  under  your  wing, 
Innishowen  !  " 

"Who  said  I  was?  I've  enough  to  do  to  take 
your  young  scapegraces  under  my  wing.  A  nice 
report  Burton  sends  me  about  them.  The  idlest 
young  dogs  and  the  most  popular  in  Old  Trinity." 

"  I  was  idle  myself,  and  well  thought  of,"  sighed 
Aunt  Theodosia. 

"  But  now  the  lad  feels  inclined  to  settle  here  for  a 
bit,  don't  you  think  it  time,  Theodosia,  to  give  up  the 
family  feud  and  make  friends  with  him  ?  " 

There  was  a  gasp  in  the  room  that  could  be  felt, 
and  five  pairs  of  eyes — for  even  mine  were  amongst 
them — stared  with  amazement  at  the  intrepid  speaker. 

"It  would  be  a  very  proper  thing  to  do,"  Lord 
Innishowen  went  on,  rubbing  his  hands,  "  to  make 
friends  with  the  lad.  He's  a  new-comer  in  the 
country,  for  all  the  years  that  have  passed  since 
Castle  Finn  changed  hands,  and  who  is  more  fitted 
to  welcome  him  than  Lady  Theodosia  Brereton  ? 
He  would  be  a  pleasant  comrade  for  these  lads, 
and  could  give  them  a  deal  of  pleasure ;  and  his 
charming  young  sister,  Mrs.  Dugdale,  could  help 
in  .  .  .  what  we  were  talking  of  before  these 
boys  came  in." 
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He  hurried  through  the  latter  part  of  his  speech  as 
though  he  dreaded  interruption,  and  did  not  once 
glance  at  Aunt  Theodosia. 

At  last  the  lady  found  her  tongue. 

"  Innishowen,"  she  said,  in  a  choking  voice,  "you 
are  a  man  of  courage." 

"  Devil  a  one  should  know  it  better  than  yourself, 
Theodosia,"  he  replied.  "  Didn't  I  wing  Corney 
Delany  one  morning  for  stealing  a  rose  from  your 
bouquet,  and  forbid  you  the  same  day  to  give  the 
rascal  a  smile  of  encouragement  ?  The  shooting  was 
simple  enough,  but,  O  Lord,  your  eyes  !  " 

Our  aunt  waved  away  the  reminiscence. 

"  I  thought  you  were  the  soul  of  honour,  Innis- 
howen, and  yet  you  want  us  to  give  up  our  honourable 
hatred." 

"  Faith,  Theodosia,  I  thought  you  seemed  not  ill- 
disposed  to  the  lad." 

"Though  I  forbade  you  to  mention  his  name, 
Innishowen." 

"  So  you  did,  so  you  did,  when  you'd  learnt  all  I 
could  tell  you,"  said  Innishowen,  chuckling.  "  Upon 
my  word,  I'm  ashamed  of  you,  Theodosia,  teaching 
these  young  folk  those  Corsican  Brothers'  sort  of 
hatreds  and  revenges.  Young  people  should  be 
generous  and  have  no  dark  places  in  their  minds. 
What  do  you,  lads,  say  ?  " 

He  placed  an  affectionate  hand  on  the  shoulders  of 
my  brothers.  I  could  see  that  Shawn  wavered. 
Phelim  turned  away. 

"And  these  girls,"  he  went  on.  "Women  ought 
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to  be  for  peace,  though   you   were  ever  a   spitfire, 
Theodosia." 

"  The  feud  has  lasted  long  enough,"  said  I  bravely. 

"  Decima,"  said  my  aunt,  "  I  believe  you  were 
changed  in  your  cradle." 

"Let  the  feud  last,"  said  Sheila,  "till  we  own 
Castle  Finn  again  ;  then  we  can  afford  to  forgive." 

"Well  said,  my  girl,"  cried  Aunt  Theodosia. 
"There  spoke  true  O'Doherty  blood." 

"  As  obstinate  as  ever,  Theodosia,"  said  my  lord, 
"and  training  these  young  people  in  the  way  they 
ought  not  to  go." 

"You  have  no  son  yourself,  Innishowen,  to  be 
robbed  of  his  inheritance." 

"You  should  be  the  last  to  remind  me,  madam. 
Why,  you  threw  my  posy-ring  under  my  Saladin's 
feet,  and  it  was  trampled  on.  It  had  been  my 
mother's." 

"  I  wept  for  it,  Innishowen.  You  might  well  for- 
get it." 

"  Aye,  it  was  ungenerous  of  me  to  recall  it.  But 
your  temper  broke  more  than  a  posy-ring.  Here  is 
my  Decima  now — a  fine,  wise,  frank  girl.  Your 
Sheila  is  a  spitfire,  like  you.  I  wish  you  would  give 
me  Decima." 

But  my  aunt  cried  out,  as  often  before,  that  she 
could  not  spare  either  of  her  girls. 

"Well,"  said  my  lord,  "they  shall  dance;  they 
shall  be  seen,  as  you  were,  Theodosia.  It  is  a  duller 
age,  but  human  nature  is  ever  the  same.  They  shall 
have  dances  and  sweetmeats,  and  since  they  will  not 
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go  to  be  kissed  by  the  Viceroy — he  looks  like  a  linen- 
draper,  and  has  married  his  third  wife — they  shall 
dance  at  my  ball,  and  kiss  me  for  it." 

"  Your  ball,  Innishowen  !  You  have  gout  in  all 
your  ten  toes." 

"  It  is  only  immortals  like  your  ladyship  who  are 
exempt  from  mortal  ills,"  answered  my  lord,  ad- 
mirably good-tempered. 

"  But  the  lassies  shall  have  their  ball,"  he  went  on. 
"  My  sister,  Mrs.  Lumsden,  will  come  down  from 
Dublin  to  manage  it.  Her  son  Tony  is  a  straight 
fellow  in  the  Lancers.  Would  you  like  a  lad  that 
carried  a  spear,  Decima  ?  " 

But  I  shook  my  head.  My  tastes  were  for  soberer 
things. 

"  Let  it  be  a  fancy  ball,"  cried  our  aunt  suddenly. 
"  I  should  like  to  see  these  girls  mimic  what  I  was 
when  I  was  young." 

"  With  masks  and  dominoes,"  said  Phelim.  "  There 
was  one  at  the  Rotunda.  I  went  as  an  ancient  O'Do- 
herty,  with  a  saffron  cloak  and  long  flaxen  hair.  But 
Shawn  was  the  success  of  the  night.  He  went  as  a 
Friar,  and  all  the  girls  whispered  secrets  into  his  ears." 

"  Ah,  Innishowen,  what  memories ! "  sighed  my 
aunt  wistfully. 

"  A  fancy  ball  for  remembrance,"  said  my  lord, 
"  and  I'll  beat  up  the  country  for  bucks.  They  go 
away.  There  are  twenty  nests  as  empty  as  mine. 
Sometimes  I  think  it's  as  well  never  to  have  had  a 
son.  But  there  are  the  soldiers  at  Ballylester  and 
Portroe.     And  there  are  a  few  hostesses  yet  to  make 
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house-parties  for  my  ball.  Oh,  we  will  dance,  we  will 
dance !  "  he  cried.  "  We  will  show  the  world  what 
roses  we  have  been  hiding  away  !  And  you,  Theo- 
dosia,  you  will  receive  my  guests." 

"  Mrs.  Lumsden  will  do  that,"  said  my  aunt,  with 
the  air  of  a  rebuke. 

"  She  has  the  gout  in  her  ten  toes  if  you  like.  She 
could  not  do  it.  She's  a  managing  woman,  and  will 
tell  me  what  ought  to  be  done.  But  you'll  stand  at 
the  head  of  the  grand  staircase  at  Innishowen  House 
and  receive  my  guests.  You  ought  to  have  been 
standing  there  for  the  last  fifty  years." 

"  I  wouldn't  have  had  a  leg  to  stand  on  by  now  if 
I  had,"  said  my  aunt. 
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ANTHONY   LUMSDEN 

THE  ball  put  the  master  of  Castle  Finn  com- 
pletely out  of  our  heads.  It  was  easy  to  forget 
him  indeed,  for  from  the  Rosery  Castle  Finn  was 
hardly  visible  among  its  trees  ;  and  then  every  day 
seemed  so  full. 

Mrs.  Lumsden  and  her  son,  Captain  Anthony,  were 
at  Innishowen  House.  The  lady,  so  far  as  actual 
locomotion  was  concerned,  was  almost  a  prisoner. 
She  was  a  martyr  to  gout,  as  her  brother  had  said, 
though,  being  a  woman  of  singular  energy,  she 
directed  the  preparations  for  the  ball  as  no  one  else 
could.  She  superintended  everything,  even  to  the 
polishing  of  the  floors ;  and  as  a  carrying  chair 
always  formed  part  of  her  baggage,  she  was  able  to 
get  from  floor  to  floor  with  ease  to  herself,  if  not  to 
Lord  Innishowen's  servants. 

Matthew,  the  butler,  was  one  of  her  bearers. 

"  And  how  are  you,  Matthew  ? "  asked  Aunt  Theo- 
dosia  one  day  when  she  had  gone  over  to  make  a 
call  on  Mrs.  Lumsden. 

"  Destroyed,"  he  said,  "  be  raison  of  havin'  eighteen 
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stone  in  the  small  o'  me  back  twinty  times  a  day. 
Now  if  it  was  your  ladyship,  I'd  run  you  up  and 
down  stairs  all  day  long  by  way  of  divarsion.  'Tis  a 
pity  people's  so  different ;  them  that'll  walk  no  bigger 
thin  a  child,  an'  them  that'll  be  carried  no  smaller 
thin  a  bullock,  bedad." 

Captain  Anthony  was  a  very  distinct  acquisition 
to  our  small  circle.  The  first  day  we  saw  him  we 
were  rather  dismayed  by  the  impeccability  of  his 
visiting  attire.  I  thought  the  boys  looked  at  him 
with  a  disapproval  that  signified  envy,  and  their 
openly  expressed  preference  for  their  own  shabby 
homespuns  after  he  had  gone  was  a  sure  sign  that 
the  iron  had  entered  into  their  souls. 

However,  we  soon  found  out  behind  the  exquisite  a 
very  frank  and  pleasant  young  soldier,  with  that 
simplicity  which  so  often  marks  those  who  follow 
the  profession  of  arms.  He  apologised  on  his  second 
visit  for  calling  in  homespuns,  saying  that  frockcoat 
and  top  hat  seemed  unsuitable  to  fields  and  country 
lanes.  We  acknowledged  that  we  had  been  dis- 
appointed at  his  not  coming  in  his  regimentals. 

"  Peggy,  our  housekeeper,"  said  Sheila,  who  is 
merry  when  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  Dennistouns, 
"watched  an  hour  at  the  dairy  window  to  see  you 
arrive  carrying  your  'skiver,'  as  she  called  it.  I'm 
afraid  Shawn  had  been  giving  her  lively  descriptions 
of  your  accoutrements.  She  was  bitterly  disappointed. 
'  Sure  in  his  chimney-pot  hat  an'  his  long-tailed  coat,' 
she  said,  '  he  wouldn't  frighten  a  chicken  ;  an'  I,  after 
making  my  sister  Mary's  childher  howl  fit   to   kill 
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themselves,  describing  him  flyin'  by  an'  pitchforking 
you  on  the  ind  of  his  skiver,  before  you  could  as 
much  as  say,  "Be  your  lave."'" 

It  was  surprising  how  many  occasions  Captain 
Anthony  Lumsden  found  for  calling.  He  must  have 
been  a  very  idle  man — I  suppose  his  mother's  in- 
dustry made  him  so — for,  while  he  brought  us  gaily 
exaggerated  stories  of  the  topsy-turviness  of  things 
at  Innishowen  House,  he  was  hardly  to  be  found 
there  in  daylight. 

Presently  it  came  to  be  a  regular  thing  for  him  to 
be  fishing  and  shooting  with  the  boys  all  the  morn- 
ing, and  to  come  in  with  muddy  boots  and  the 
appetite  of  a  hunter  for  afternoon  tea. 

Aunt  Theodosia  loves  to  see  people  eat  well, 
though  she  herself  pecks  daintily  as  a  bird  at  her 
food,  and  satisfies  her  hunger  with  about  a  bird's 
portion  of  what  is  going. 

However,  on  those  days  afternoon  tea  became 
a  substantial  repast  Cold  fowl  and  ham,  smoked 
salmon  and  boiled  eggs,  honey,  marmalade,  hot 
cakes,  cream  and  butter  vanished  before  the  three 
young  gentlemen  like  the  most  airy  trifles. 

Aunt  Theodosia  would  sit  watching  their  con- 
sumption of  the  eatables  with  a  benevolent  smile. 
She  did  not  trust  youth  which  had  no  appetite,  and 
I  really  believe  that  Anthony  Lumsden's  voracious- 
ness helped  to  make  him  what  he  became,  a  prime 
favourite  with  her. 

Day  by  day  we  had  news  of  the  progress  of  things 
at  Innishowen   House.     We   should   have   loved   to 
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assist,  but  this  Lord  Innishowen  would  not  permit. 
It  was  to  be  our  ball,  and  was  to  spring  upon  us  a 
perfect  fairy-land.  Lord  Innishowen  was  doing  the 
thing  handsomely,  under  his  sister's  instructions,  and 
most  of  the  preparations  were  to  fall  to  professional 
hands.  Then  in  his  great,  lonely  house  there  need 
be  none  of  the  makeshifts  that  occur  in  a  small 
house  when  a  ball  is  to  be  given,  none  of  the  in- 
conveniences and  topsy-turviness  which,  to  the  young, 
are  almost  the  most  exquisite  part  of  the  pleasure. 

Anyhow,  Anthony  Lumsden  held  himself  well  out 
of  it,  and,  rather  to  our  gratification,  seemed  to  de- 
light in  our  company  ;  for  had  he  not  known  London 
gaieties,  and  had  not  his  mother  told  Aunt  Theodosia 
that  it  was  difficult  to  lure  him  to  the  dances  of  Fitz- 
william  Square  ? 

The  boys,  of  course,  thought  they  were  the  attraction. 

"That  fellow  Lumsden,"  said  Shawn,  early  in  our 
acquaintance,  •'  finds  our  society  a  godsend.  I  don't 
suppose  he  expected  to  meet  men  of  the  world  in 
this  wilderness.  What  a  good  thing  we  were  at  home  ! 
He'd  have  been  awfully  bored  with  you  girls." 

It  was  no  use  reminding  Shawn  that  he  was  eigh- 
teen and  Captain  Lumsden  thirty.  Shawn  and  Phe- 
lim — Phelim  is  Sheila's  twin — are  very  young  for  their 
age,  though  they  think  they  are  very  old.  I  liked 
this  youthfulness  of  theirs,  and  hoped  the  Univer- 
sity would  not  brush  it  away.  Up  to  the  present  it 
had  done  no  more  than  make  them  refer  constantly  to 
themselves  as  "  men  " ;  but  it  was  their  first  year  away 
from  the  Rosery.     However,  Captain  Lumsden  was 
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also  very  young  for  his  age.  If  I  ever  have  a  son,  I 
think  I  should  like  him  to  go  into  the  army  or  the 
navy.  Either  of  these  active  professions  has  a  way 
of  keeping  the  youth  in  a  man  unwithered. 

I  grew  to  like  Anthony  Lumsden  greatly.  He  was 
as  easily  pleased  as  a  child,  and  though  in  an  in- 
tellectual sense  he  was  almost  stupid,  yet  there  was 
something  oddly  and  simply  chivalric  about  him. 
He  had  one  or  two  quite  heroic  actions  to  his 
account  His  mother  had  spoken  of  them  to  Aunt 
Theodosia,  but  once  when  I  tried  to  make  him  tell 
me  something  about  them  he  became  horribly  bored  ; 
not  shy  and  not  resentful,  but  simply  bored  to  ex- 
tinction. 

"  If  you  had  asked  me,"  said  Shawn,  with  brotherly 
candour,  "  I'd  have  told  you  Lumsden  would  have 
hated  it.  Women  are  such  fools,  blathering  about 
what  a  fellow  is  most  ashamed  of  talking  about,  and 
that  is  something  that  other  people  think  is  to  his 
credit." 

"  Yet  you  hung  on  Aunt  Theodosia's  words  when 
she  talked  about  it,  Shawn." 

"  Perhaps,  perhaps,  but  it  doesn't  say  I  didn't  expect 
it  of  Lumsden.  It's  what  a  good  many  other  fellows 
would  do,  I  daresay." 

"  Indeed,  I  hope  so,  Shawn,"  said  I  optimistically. 
"  I  am  inclined  to  think  heroism  quite  a  common 
quality.  I  am  sure,  for  instance,  that  Captain  Lums- 
den and  a  thousand  others  like  him  would  do  what 
Sidney  did  on  the  field  of  Zutphen,  and  never  think 
of  it  as  heroic." 
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"You  mean  the  fellow  that  gave  the  tumbler  ot 
water  to  the  other  fellow  ?  I  should  think  Lumsden 
would  do  it.  I  don't  say  I'd  do  it  myself.  I'm  a 
greedy  beggar ;  but,  hang  it  all !  a  man  ought  to  be 
kicked  that  wouldn't  do  it.  I  suppose,  now,  Sidney 
was  the  Colonel  and  the  Johnny  he  gave  the  water  to 
was  a  Tommy.  Hang  it  all,  it's  what  you'd  expect  of 
your  Colonel.  But,  look  here,  old  girl,  never  tell  a 
man  he's  heroic.  It's  a  rotten  word  ;  and  he'd  rather 
you'd  call  him  a  sweep.  To  be  called  heroic  makes 
him  ashamed  to  be  alive." 

"  I'm  glad  to  know  it,  Shawn,"  I  said  soberly. 
**  I'll  never  call  you  heroic,  no  matter  what  you  do." 

"  No,  don't,  old  girl,"  said  Shawn,  greatly  pleased. 
"  And  when  you  want  to  know  anything  about  how 
men  feel,  come  to  me.  I'll  put  you  up  to  a  thing  or 
two." 

"  I'm  sorry  to  lose  the  word  from  my  vocabulary, 
however,"  said  I.  "  There's  nothing  can  fill  its  place 
exactly." 

"You  needn't  lose  it,"  said  Shawn.  "Heroic  is 
what  another  fellow  does,  never  what  you  do  yourself." 

The  speech  had  an  epigrammatic  sound  about  it, 
which  will  always  keep  it  fresh  in  my  mind,  but 
nothing  was  farther  from  Shawn's  thoughts  than 
epigrams. 

September,  that  year,  was  the  finest  month  of  the 
year,  full  of  pale  golden  lights,  and  with  a  great  bloom 
of  yellow  flowers,  ragweed,  and  bedstraw,  and  gorse,  to 
help  the  stubble  fields  in  making  the  world  all  golden. 
Autumn  came  early  on  the  woods,  and  the  branches 
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had  hung  the  trees  with  gold  garlands  like  the  labur- 
num in  spring. 

It  was  so  deliciously  fine  and  tender  that  it  became 
a  custom  of  ours  to  have  tea  out  of  doors  in  the  wood, 
while  Aunt  Theodosia  spent  the  afternoon  with  Mrs. 
Lumsden,  or  received  one  of  her  cronies.  We  used 
to  drive  to  a  glade  over  which  the  trees  made  high 
arches  like  the  roof  of  a  cathedral,  and  where  the 
golden  light  came  streaming  through  golden  leaves 
till  the  air  was  full  of  gold-dust. 

Mop,  our  pony,  a  wild  little  daughter  of  the  moun- 
tains, would  fetch  the  provisions  along,  and  we  atten- 
ded to  ourselves,  building  the  fire  to  boil  our  kettle 
amid  the  stones  of  a  disused  quarry  and  enjoying  our 
food  infinitely  more  than  we  should  have  done  in- 
doors. We  had  not  yet  got  over  our  childish  love  of 
picnicking,  a  form  of  pleasure  to  which  Aunt  Theo- 
dosia had  treated  us  since  our  youngest  days  almost. 
Said  she,  wiser  than  mothers  :  "  If  the  little  ones  are 
fanciful  and  have  no  appetite  in  the  nursery,  see  what 
a  picnic  will  do.  To  eat  off  the  grass  rather  than  a 
table-cloth,  and  to  mix  the  salt  with  the  sugar,  and  to 
forget  the  most  essential  part  of  the  meal,  you  will 
find  to  have  a  magical  effect.  You  cannot  imagine 
how  often  they  suffer  from  simple  boredom,  poor 
imps,  and  it  will  but  delight  them  when  their  tea  is 
smoked,  and  a  caterpillar  drops  from  a  branch  into  the 
cream  jug,  and  they  have  to  eat  bread  and  marma- 
lade because  the  butter  has  been  forgotten." 

Certainly  we  took  the  drawbacks  of  our  later  picnics 
as  cheerfully  as  our  earlier.     There  is  something  in 
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out-of-doors  that  predisposes  you  to  childish  merri- 
ment and  much  laughter.  We  used  to  talk  a  lot  of 
nonsense  at  those  afternoon  teas. 

I  was  endeavouring  to  fill  the  kettle  at  a  little 
stream  that  dripped  over  the  edge  of  a  rock  one  after- 
noon when  a  shadow  fell  on  the  rock,  and,  looking 
up,  I  saw  Lawrence  Hamilton. 

He  took  the  kettle  from  my  hand  and  filled  it 
without  a  word.  I  stood  back  a  little  lest  he  should 
see  too  much  joy  in  my  face. 

"  I  have  come,"  he  said,  when  the  kettle  was  full 
and  placed  on  its  fire  of  twigs,  "  in  spite  of  orders.  I 
couldn't  resist,  Decima.  The  wood  called  me,  and 
the  south  wind  brought  me  word  that  you  were  here." 

"  Ah,"  said  I,  secretly  delighted,  "  but  that  will  not 
help  you  when  that  terrible  exam,  has  to  be  faced." 

"  Yes  it  will,"  he  replied.  "  Come,  the  kettle  will 
not  boil  for  at  least  half  an  hour.  Let  us  take  a 
walk  while  we  are  waiting.  The  cloth  is  set  and 
everything  ready ;  your  two  brothers,  looking  very 
dissatisfied,  are  keeping  watch  over  the  repast.  I 
found  your  sister  and  Lumsden  looking  for  wild 
strawberries." 

"  They're  very  selfish  boys,"  said  I.  "  They  feel 
out  of  it  unless  they  can  believe  themselves  the  centre 
of  attraction.  They  are  both  devoted  to  Captain 
Lumsden,  and  feel  that  it  is  unfair  to  him  that  he 
should  be  called  upon  to  entertain  Sheila  while  their 
company  is  available." 

"  They  were  looking  at  the  toes  of  their  boots 
rather  moodily  when  I  passed  by,  and  seemed  almost 
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too  depressed  to  tell  me  where  you  had  gone  to.  It 
is  Eve  in  Paradise  again,  Decima." 

"  I  thought  she  made  Paradise,"  said  I. 

"  She  got  one  poor  fellow  turned  out  of  it." 

"  It  was  a  lop-sided  image.  You  should  have  said 
the  Snake  instead  of  Eve." 

"  I  couldn't  call  you  or  Miss  Sheila  a  snake." 

"Don't  try  to  justify  it.     It  was  stupid,"  I  said. 

"  Ah,  well,  I  am  stupid.  You  have  been  shaking 
your  curls  at  me  all  the  morning  from  between  the 
leaves  of  my  book.  It  was  enough  to  make  any 
fellow  stupid.     That  was  why  I  came  out" 

"  Will  it  satisfy  the  examiners  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  will,  if  they  are  men  and  have  hearts. 
How  shall  I  put  it  to  them,  Decima  ? " 

"  I  don't  know.  It  wouldn't  be  any  use  to  say  that 
a  young  woman's  curls  could  be  between  the  leaves 
of  a  book.  They  wouldn't  believe  you,  and  would 
think  you  deserving  of  a  nought  for  being  so  silly." 

"  I  should  say  to  them,  '  Ah,  gentlemen,  you  are 
now  old,  but  once  were  young.  You  will  remember 
that  once  when  you  too  strove  with  your  Tacitus  and 
Herodotus  blue  eyes  or  brown  suddenly  looked  at 
you  from  the  page,  and  a  rope  was  cast  around  your 
heart  made  of  golden  curls  or  brown,  and  you  were 
drawn  by  some  white  magic  out  of  your  quiet  room 
and  over  a  space  of  streets  or  fields  to  her  who  had 
been  laying  spells  on  you.'  Then  they  will  look  at 
each  other,  and  get  quite  red,  and  each  one  will  re- 
member, and  then  they  will  consult  together  and  say, 
'  After  all  we  will  pass  this  fellow  because  he  is  a  man 
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like  ourselves,  and  has  reminded  us  of  the  time  we 
were  in  love.' " 

"  What  nonsense  you  talk,  Larry  !  "  said  I.  "  I 
always  say  these  gipsy  teas  make  people  very 
silly." 

"  I  shall  never  be  wise,  little  Decima,  where  you  are 
concerned.  Why  have  you  brown  eyes  and  flaxen 
hair,  and  black  lashes,  too  ?  If  you  had  dark  hair 
and  blue  eyes  like  Sheila  I  could  be  wise." 

"  Larry,  do  you  remember  the  time,  not  so  long 
ago,  when  we  were  just  serious  friends,  because  we 
liked  the  same  things,  and  you  didn't  talk  any  non- 
sense ?  " 

"  We  like  the  same  things  now,  we  like  to  be 
together,  and  we  think  this  wood  in  September  the 
best  place  in  the  world." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  /  do  ?" 

"  Ah,  I  know  it,  Decima,  my  sweet.  I  talk  rubbish 
because  I  am  glad  to  be  with  you  for  a  little.  We 
have  so  long  in  which  to  be  separated," 

"  Don't  talk  of  it,  Larry  ;  let  us  have  our  day." 

"  Our  day  1 "  echoed  my  poor  boy.  "  Ah,  Decima 
darling,  when  will  it  come  ? " 

"  Be  patient ;  what  does  it  matter  waiting,  since  we 
belong  to  each  other  ?  " 

"  There  spoke  the  woman.  It  is  the  man  to  whom 
waiting  is  bitter.  Upon  my  word  I  believe  you 
women  enjoy  the  waiting." 

"  Ah,  no,  Larry,"  cried  I,  turning  to  meet  his  kiss. 
*'  I  wish  I  had  your  name  to-morrow,  I  wish  you 
would   marry  me  now,   and   make  our  home   after- 
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wards.  I  want  to  be  Decima  .  .  .  Hamilton,  more 
than  anything  else  in  all  the  world  !  " 

"  Don't  tempt  me.  I  must  leave  you  free.  There 
are  too  many  chances  in  a  five  years'  residence  in 
Bengal.     I  must  leave  you  free." 

"  Free  ! "  I  echoed  contemptuously.  "  As  if  I  am 
ever  free  from  you,  or  ever  shall  be  in  any  world !  " 

"There  is  some  one — the  man,  I  mean,  who,  I 
think,  is  booked  for  life,"  said  Larry  suddenly. 

I  followed  the  direction  of  his  eyes,  and  saw  my 
sister  and  Anthony  Lumsden  coming  towards  us. 
We  turned  into  a  by-path  and  let  them  pass.  Neither 
saw  us,  but  we  saw,  and  could  read  from  our  own 
knowledge  the  expression  on  their  faces.  Sheila 
looked  simply  kind  and  serious.  I  had  noticed  a  new 
softness  in  her  lately.  But  Anthony  Lumsden  looked 
at  her  as  though  she  drew  his  heart  away  from  him, 
and  he  could  not  choose  but  let  it  go. 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  he  is  in  love  with  Sheila — that  is 
plain  enough  ;  and  he  would  be  faithful,  I  am  sure. 
Well,  I  daresay  she  will  love  him.  It  will  be  plain 
sailing  for  them.  He  is  Lord  Innishowen's  heir. 
They  will  not  need  to  wait  five  years  for  their  Para- 
dise." 

For  a  moment  I  suffered  a  sharp  twinge  of  pain  at 
the  contrast ;  then  it  passed.  As  I  had  said,  it  was 
happiness  enough  to  have  Larry  Hamilton  for  a  lover. 
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THE  BALL 

WE  went  to  the  ball  under  the  escort  of  our  two 
brothers,  Aunt  Theodosia  having  preceded 
us  to  Innishowen  House  earlier  in  the  day.  As  we 
drove  up  the  long  winding  avenue  and  caught 
glimpses  of  the  house  blazing  with  lights,  we  were 
dumb  with  delight  and  anticipation — that  is  to  say, 
we  girls  were,  for  the  boys  affected  a  nonchalance  in 
keeping  with  their  character  as  men  of  the  world. 

The  Dublin  fancy  dresses  reappeared  on  our 
brothers.  Shawn  had  his  cowl  drawn  over  his  face, 
hiding  his  roguish  eyes.  Phelim,  the  Irish  chieftain, 
looked  splendid  in  his  saffron  cloak,  with  his  golden 
hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  his  fine  height  and  bearing. 
Both  carried  little  masks  hidden  away  for  use,  some- 
where in  the  folds  of  their  garments,  and  were  not 
to  be  deterred  by  our  remonstrances,  for  who  ever 
heard  of  a  masked  friar  or  a  masked  chieftain  ?  The 
thing  savoured  of  the  world  and  sophisticated  times. 
But  my  brothers  were  keen  about  their  masks. 

Sheila  and  I  wore  gowns  belonging  to  Aunt  Theo- 
dosia, and  smelling  of  the  orris  and  lavender  they 
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had  been  laid  away  in.  Both  were  short  waisted, 
with  low  round  shoulders,  and  little  baby  puffs  of 
sleeves.  Sheila's  was  rose-pink,  mine  pale  green,  and 
the  material  was  satin,  only  relieved  by  adorable 
little  tuckers  of  gauze  at  the  neck  and  round  the 
sleeves. 

We  had  bunched  up  our  hair  with  loops  of  ribbon 
high  on  each  side.  I  had  a  bandeau  of  garnets 
round  my  forehead  ;  Sheila  one  of  pearls.  We  both 
wore  strings  of  pearls  around  our  necks,  and  were 
conscious,  uncomfortably,  of  a  skimpiness  of  gown 
and  an  unusual  display  of  ankle  above  our  satin  heel- 
less  shoes. 

"  I  am  proud  of  my  girls,"  said  Aunt  Theodosia, 
embracing  us  at  the  head  of  the  grand  staircase. 
Beyond  her  stretched  the  drawing-room,  a  magnifi- 
cent apartment  in  white  and  gold,  lit  by  a  thou- 
sand candles  in  glittering  chandeliers.  There  were  a 
number  of  people  grouped  about  our  aunt,  but  beyond 
we  could  see  people  sitting,  or  walking  about,  and 
from  the  ball-room  came  the  cheerful  sound  of  a 
military  band.  All  manner  of  odd  people  were 
passing  up  and  down  the  staircase.  No  sooner  had 
one  attracted  your  attention  than  another  distracted 
you.  Few  of  them  seemed  to  wear  their  disguise 
without  consciousness.  But  already  I  caught  sight 
of  Shawn,  with  his  cowled  head  bent  towards  a  very 
pretty,  pale  young  lady  with  sparkling  eyes.  She 
seemed  highly  diverted  by  what  he  was  saying  to 
her. 

Aunt  Theodosia  bowed  us  on  our  way.  We  left 
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her  standing  there  intrepidly,  with  Lord  Innishowen 
on  one  side,  Colonel  Raleigh,  another  old  flame,  on 
the  other,  and  looking  brighter  than  the  youngest,  in 
her  grey  satin  and  lace  fichu. 

Just  beyond  sat  poor  Mrs.  Lumsden  in  her  chair. 
"  Worse  than  ever,  my  dear,"  she  whispered,  as  I 
made  sympathetic  inquiries.     "  I  told  Innishowen  I'd 
keep   up   till  this  affair  was  over.     To-morrow  I'll 
take  to  my  bed  and  make  my  will." 

"  Not  you,"  said  I.     "  Look  at  Aunt  Theodosia  !  " 
"  She's  twelve  years  my  senior,  I  assure  you  she  is. 
She's  every  day  of  seventy-five,  my  dear,  and  yet,  as 
you  say,  look  at  her  !  " 
"  She's  immortal,"  said  I. 

"  She's  like  that  French  woman— I  orget  her  name. 
It's  something  like  small-clothes." 
"  Ninon  de  I'Enclos,"  I  suggested. 
"  That's  the  person,  my  dear.  Listen  now,  child  ; 
do  you  think  Jasper  and  your  aunt  will  settle  it  to- 
night ?  Their  affair  has  been  hanging  fire  somewhat 
of  late.  If  she  took  him  now  he  might  disinherit  my 
Anthony." 

I  laughingly  reassured  Mrs.  Lumsden. 
"Ah,  well,  go,  child,"  she  said,  "  go  and  dance.  I'm 
very  comfortable  here,  and  I  see  an  enemy  of  mine 
making  his  way  towards  me  so  I  shall  be  amused." 
I  turned  to  look  for  Sheila.  She  was  quite  close, 
standing  demurely  with  the  ends  of  her  long  sash  of 
embroidered  muslin  drawn  over  her  arms.  Anthony 
Lumsden,  in  his  regimentals,  was  stooping  to  smell 
her  bouquet  of  red  roses. 
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"  I  have  been  waiting  here  for  you,"  I  heard  him 
say.  "  I  knew  that  if  you  once  got  into  the  room 
your  programme  would  be  filled.  How  many  dances 
are  you  going  to  give  me  ?  " 

"  How  many  do  you  want }  "  asked  my  sister,  look- 
ing at  him  in  the  wistful  way  she  had  begun  to  look 
of  late. 

"  Every  one,"  he  said  ;  "  but  I  know  I  must  not 
ask  for  them." 

She  handed  him  her  programme. 

"  I  will  trust  your  discretion,"  she  answered. 

He  marked  a  number  rapidly,  and  then  handed  it 
back  to  her  with  a  deprecating  air. 

"  Six  !  "  she  said,  with  a  little  embarrassment.  "  I 
am  afraid  it  is  too  many ;  it  is  a  quarter  of  the  whole 
night's  dancing — and  see,  you  have  taken  half  the 
waltzes." 

"  Well,  four,  then,"  he  said,  "  including  the  dance 
after  supper.     And  I  may  take  you  to  supper  ?  " 

"  You  may  take  me  to  supper,"  she  replied  softly. 

I  was  beginning  to  feel  slightly  de  trop,  and  was 
wondering  where  Larry  Hamilton  was  hiding  ;  but 
at  this  moment  Mrs.  Lumsden  called  her  son  to  her 
side. 

"  I  have  given  him  four  dances,  Decima,"  whispered 
my  sister.     "  Do  you  think  it  is  too  many  ?  " 

"That  depends,  my  dear." 

"  On  what,  Dessy  .?  " 

"  On  whether  you  like  him  well  enough,  on  whether 
he  waltzes  well  enough,  on  whether  you  want  the 
dances  for  somebody  else  ;  on  many  things.     I  think 
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on  the  whole  he's  a  very  proper  young  man  to  give 
four  dances  to.     What  do  you  think  yourself  ?  " 

"  I  wish  I  knew,"  said  Sheila,  turning  away  from  me. 

Just  then  my  hand  was  taken  and  drawn  within 
some  one's  arm.  I  looked  up  at  my  Larry's  plain 
kind  face. 

"  So  you  have  come,"  said  I. 

"  So  you  have  come,"  he  repeated.  "  I've  been 
waiting  here  for  you  for  ever  so  long.  But  Lady 
Theodosia  gave  me  an  errand  to  do  which  took  me 
away  at  the  psychological  moment." 

"  You  might  have  found  all  my  dances  appropri- 
ated," I  said. 

"  I  wasn't  afraid  of  it,"  he  answered  confidently. 

I  gave  his  arm  a  little  imperceptible  hug. 

"  You  are  to  have  as  many  as  you  like,  Larry,"  I 
said. 

"  Thank  you,  little  girl,  but  we  mustn't  do  any- 
thing to  make  our  understanding  public  just  yet" 

"  I  want  it  to  be  public." 

"  So  do  I,  God  knows.  But  I  don't  want  people  to 
be  pitying  you  as  being  engaged  to  a  poor  devil  of  a 
Bengal  official,  condemned  to  exile  for  at  least  five 
years.  You  must  enjoy  yourself  while  I  am  away, 
just  as  if  I  were  not.  I  don't  mind  Lady  Theodosia 
knowing.  I  don't  think  she'll  show  me  the  door. 
And  my  mother  will  know,  of  course,  But  we  won't 
get  talked  about,  little  one." 

"  Such  a  harangue,"  said  I,  with  a  pretence  at 
pettishness,  "and  all  because  I  offered  you  my 
dances." 
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"  I  shall  hate  to  see  you  dance  with  any  one  else. 
I  don't  think  I  will  let  you  once  you  are  my  wife. 
But  to-night  you  must  dance.  By  the  way,  there  is 
a  friend  of  mine  here  I  want  you  to  give  a  dance  to." 

"  Who  is  it }  " 

"  And  Sheila,"  he  said,  "  Sheila  will  give  him  a 
dance,  too.  He  learnt  waltzing  in  Vienna,  and  his 
dancing  will  make  all  of  us  rustics  look  clumsy." 

"  But  who  is  he  ? "  I  asked  again. 

Just  then  some  one  came  to  ask  me  for  a  dance, 
and  I  forgot  that  my  question  remained  unanswered. 
When  my  programme  had  been  returned  to  me,  I 
looked  back  and  saw  Sheila  standing  in  the  doorway 
of  the  ball-room.  She  was  looking  gently  from  one 
to  the  other  of  half  a  dozen  swains,  all  begging  for 
dances.  She  had  one  hand  on  Anthony  Lumsden's 
arm.  I  thought  he  looked  less  pleased  than  when  he 
had  her  to  himself  at  our  gipsy  teas. 

My  programme  began  to  fill  rapidly.  Presently 
the  dancing  began,  and  my  Larry  yielded  me  up  to 
young  Archdale,  a  horsey  youth,  dressed  as  a  postil- 
lion, who  talked  of  all  the  human  world  as  though 
it  were  equine.  After  we  had  been  three  times 
round  the  course,  as  he  put  it,  we  paused,  my  partner 
declaring  himself  winded. 

"  You'd  never  buy  me  for  a  racer,"  he  said.  "  I  was 
sound  enough  in  wind  and  limb,  and  would  have 
passed  any  vet,  till  I  had  the  ill-luck  to  get  a  damp 
stable  at  last  Doncaster  races.  I  mean  to  sweat  it 
out  of  me  presently,  and  be  as  sound  as  ever  I  was." 

I  condoled  with  I\Ir.  Archdale,  whose  hoarseness  I 
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had  thought  to  be  in  character,  but  he  hardly  h'stened 
to  me.  He  was  asking  me  energetically  whom  I 
considered  the  favourite  to  be  of  all  those  present, 
and  where  I'd  put  my  money  if  I  had  to  do  it. 

"  Do  you  mean,  Mr.  Archdale,  who  is  the  prettiest 
woman,  or  who  is  the  best-looking  man  ?  " 

"  Oh,  now.  Miss  O'Doherty,  I  am  not  such  a  duffer 
as  all  that  ;  I  mean  a  man,  of  course.  If  it  was  a 
question  of  a  lady,  now,  and  the  prettiest  pacer,  I 
could  put  my  finger  on  the  neatest,  sweetest,  smart- 
est  " 

"  Oh,  pray,  Mr.  Archdale,  say  no  more,"  I  cried,  for 
I  didn't  know  what  I  was  going  to  be  called  next. 
But  at  that  moment  the  last  bars  of  the  waltz 
clashed,  and  my  Larry  came  and  took  possession  of 
me. 

"  Come  out  on  the  verandah,  Decima,"  he  said. 
"  It's  quiet  out  there,  and  no  one  will  notice  us.  It's 
full  of  people,  but  they're  all  taken  up  with  each 
other." 

Just  then  Mr.  Archdale  came  after  us  a  little 
breathlessly. 

"  Here's  your  fan.  Miss  O'Doherty,"  he  wheezed, 
"  and  for  pace,  and  sweetness,  and  general  good  looks, 
I'd  put  my  money  on  that  "—I  think  he  v/as  going  to 
say  "  colt,"  but  he  substituted  "  cavalier  " — "  who  is 
just  passing  down  the  room  with  your  sister." 

"  What  on  earth  is  Archdale  talking  about  ?  "  asked 
Larry, 

"Oh,  he  admires  that  young  gentleman  of  the 
Georgian   period — cavalier   is   as   near  as   he   could 
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get  to  it — who  has  been  dancing  with  Sheila,  He 
is  certainly  very  good-looking,  and  conspicuously 
elegant,  as  Aunt  Theodosia  would  say,  in  his  white 
satin  and  powdered  hair." 

"  It's  the  friend  I  want  you  to  dance  with  pre- 
sently," said  Larry.  "  He'll  be  a  pleasant  change 
from  Archdale." 

"  I  daresay,"  said  L  "  But  Mr.  Archdale  was  very 
candid  about  himself.  No  one  can  say  I  was  de- 
ceived. He  mentioned  that  he  was  a  little  lame  in 
the  off-leg  as  well  as  being  a  roarer.  He  didn't  do 
so  badly,  considering." 

*'  I  could  see  you  had  made  a  conquest,  Decima." 

"  Yes !  he  insinuated  that  he  considered  me  the 
prettiest  bit  of  horseflesh  in  the  room." 

"  Don't  let  him  pay  you  any  dubious  compliments, 
little  woman,  or  I'll  be  obliged  to  punch  his  head, 
much  as  I  like  him." 

"  He's  all  right,  Larry,  It's  a  perfectly  natural 
habit  of  mind  that  makes  him  think  of  a  girl  as  a 
filly.     He's  really  not  offensive  at  all," 

"  I  know  he's  not  He's  a  gentleman,  Archdale  is, 
if  an  eccentric  one  ;  but  don't  let  him  fall  in  love 
with  you,  Decima," 

"  I  shall  try  not  to,"  I  said.  "  But  you'd  better 
appropriate  me  as  soon  as  you  can." 

"  Ah,  Decima  !  "  sighed  my  lover,  stooping  his  tall 
head  to  mine. 

We  were  in  the  garden  now,  where  the  light  of  a 
great  golden  harvest  moon  put  out  the  million  little 
glowworm  lamps  which  were  swung  from  tree  to  tree 
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like  the  jewelled  fruits  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  A 
good  many  other  couples  were  strolling  about.  The 
quietness  and  beauty  of  the  night  were  a  delicious  con- 
trast to  the  glare  and  heat  of  the  ball-room.  Larry 
had  wrapped  me  in  the  cloak  I  had  appropriated  from 
Aunt  Theodosia's  wardrobe,  a  straight  full  garment 
of  purple  cloth  lined  with  white  satin,  with  a  hood 
which  made  almost  as  complete  a  disguise  as  a 
domino  would  have  done. 

I  had  lost  sight  of  Sheila,  No  doubt  she  was 
enjoying  herself,  with  Anthony  Lumsden  at  hand 
to  claim  her  when  dances  with  other  men  came  to 
an  end,  much  as  my  Larry  did  with  me.  I  had 
noticed  that  Captain  Lumsden  stood  about  a  great 
deal  while  Sheila  was  dancing,  and  that  his  dances 
with  others  than  her  seemed  to  be  mainly  duty  dances. 
A  good  many  bright  and  friendly  eyes  must  have 
beamed  on  him  unnoticed  that  night.  When  he 
danced  it  was  with  the  dowagers  or  elderly  spinsters. 
Afterwards  he  would  stand  by  himself  with  a  patient 
air  waiting  till  Sheila  was  free  again.  Ah,  well,  he 
could  afford  to  make  the  girl  he  was  going  to  marry 
conspicuous. 

"  Are  you  warm,  little  woman  ?  "  said  Larry  to  me. 
"  I  have  a  splendid  idea.  Let  us  take  out  the  boat 
for  a  little  while.  The  lake  will  be  delicious  in  the 
moonlight ;  and  none  of  these  revellers  will  know 
their  way  there  or  to  the  boat-house." 

I  had  only  my  thin  satin  shoes  on,  but  the  ground 
was  yet  warm  with  the  summer  heat,  and  carpeted 
with  the  first  soft  dried  leaves. 
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It  was  a  little  reckless  of  Larry,  I  thought,  to 
suggest  such  a  thing.  However,  a  week  hence  would 
bring  his  exam,  and  then  his  appointment  would  not 
be  long  postponed.     I  caught  fire  at  his  recklessness. 

"Yes,"  I  whispered,  "let  us  go  on  the  lake.  It 
will  be  our  last  row  together." 

It  was  sweet,  as  forbidden  things  are  sweet.  We 
found  our  way  to  the  lake-side  without  meeting  any 
one.  Only  intimates  at  Innishowen  House  could  find, 
especially  by  night,  the  mazy  winding  walk  that  led 
to  the  boat-house. 

"Just  half  an  hour,  Larry,"  I  said,  "I  mustn't  be 
missed  from  the  ball-room.  Aunt  Theodosia  has 
her  own  ideas  of  maidenly  propriety,  and  would  be 
shocked." 

"I  should  only  have  to  tell  her  the  truth  then, 
Decima,  that  we  are  promised  to  each  other.  She 
would  not  mind  then." 

"But  it  is  our  ball.  Sheila's  and  mine,"  I  said,  "and 
one  of  us  must  not  be  missed,  or  we'll  have  Lord 
Innishowen  searching  high  and  low  for  us." 

"  I  saw  him  sitting  by  Lady  Theodosia,  who  was 
delighting  a  circle  with  her  sallies.  He  looked  as 
proud  as  Punch.  I  expect  by  this  time  he  has 
conducted  her  to  the  card-room,  and  the  cribbage 
tables  are  in  full  swing.  They  won't  think  of  you 
again  to-night." 

"Just  one  half-hour,  Larry,"  I  said  ;  "  where  is  your 
wisdom  gone  to  ?  " 

•'  Taken  wings,  little  woman.  I'm  rather  off  my 
head  to-night." 
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However,  he  brought  me  back  in  a  little  over  the 
half-hour.  Perhaps  then  I  had  not  been  loth  to  stay 
longer,  the  cool  water  was  so  delicious,  and  the  swift 
silent  movement  of  the  boat,  and  the  distant  music, 
and  the  drowsy  cooing  of  a  dreaming  wood-dove  in 
the  trees  that  fringed  the  lake. 

However,  I  had  bound  Larry  to  the  half-hour,  and 
I  wasn't  going  to  be  the  one  to  make  him  break  his 
word. 

"  *  No  matter  if  I  go  mad,  I  shall  have  had  my 
day,' "  he  whispered,  as  he  lifted  me  from  the  boat. 

"  Dear  Larry,"  I  said,  "  why  do  you  love  me  so 
much  .?     If  it  were  Sheila  now  !  " 

But  I  am  common-place  beside  Sheila.  She  is  so 
full  of  romance,  but  she  will  never  have  a  more 
romantic  wooing  than  I  have  had.  I  remember  in 
the  old  days  Sheila  was  always  the  prettier.  People 
only  looked  at  me  after  they  had  looked  at  Sheila. 
I  never  had  a  spark  of  envy  ;  the  knowledge  of  my 
sister's  beauty  seemed  so  much  to  have  grown  up 
with  me.  I  used  to  think,  when  I  read  poetry  and 
love-stories,  of  Sheila  as  their  possible  heroine,  but 
never  of  myself.  Now  I  never  think  of  Larry's  love 
for  me  without  a  pang  of  gratitude  to  him  who  has 
set  me  so  high.  I  have  said  as  much  to  him,  to  whom 
I  tell  everything. 

"Ah,  my  pretty,"  he  has  replied,  "it  is  because  I  am 
your  first  love.  Don't  love  me  only  for  that,  Decima, 
else  others  may  cast  me  out." 

Suddenly  we  came  upon  a  glade  of  the  wood 
bathed  in  moonlight.     Some  one  else  had  found  the 
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maze  besides  ourselves,  for  there  was  a  couple  there. 
Instinctively  we  stepped  back  into  the  shade,  while  I 
fumbled  for  the  old-fashioned  lorgnette  of  tortoiseshell 
and  gold  which  Aunt  Theodosia  had  given  me  to 
help  my  short  sight. 

"  Why,  it  is  Sheila  !  "  I  had  almost  cried  out  in  my 
surprise. 

My  sister,  wrapped  in  just  such  a  cloak  as  I  was 
wearing,  was  standing  by  a  little  fountain  in  the 
glade.  She  was  listening,  with  her  face  uplifted,  to 
something  her  companion  was  saying.  It  was  the 
action  of  the  girl  in  "The  Hugenots"  ;  the  position 
suggested  one  knew  not  what  of  passion  and  exalta- 
tion. It  was,  perhaps,  a  trick  of  the  moonlight.  But 
she  had  not  looked  like  that  at  Anthony  Lumsden. 

Her  companion  was  Larry's  friend,  the  splendid 
gentleman  of  the  Georgian  period. 
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"  "1"  TOW   good-looking   your   friend    is,  Larry,"  I 

X  X  whispered.  "You  have  not  told  me  his 
name." 

"  Hush ! "  he  said,  "  they  are  going.  Upon  my 
word,  one  felt  one  ought  not  to  disturb  them,  a 
ridiculous  feeling,  since  they  have  only  met  to-night. 
What  is  there  between  your  sister  and  Lumsden .-' " 

"  He  is  in  love  with  her " — for  some  reason  my 
heart  sank.  "  I  do  not  think  she  is  in  love  with  him. 
She  would  like  to  be,  for  she  is  fond  of  him,  as  we 
all  are,  and  it  would  please  every  one  so  much." 

*'  I  don't  think  it  would  please  Lumsden  in  the  end 
if  that  were  all." 

"  He  mightn't  know.  And  she  would  probably 
come  to  love  him.  At  least  she  might  never  love 
any  one  better." 

"Decima,  Decima,  do  you  think  that  if  you  did  not 
give  me  everything,  I  should  not  find  it  out  ? " 

"All  marriages  cannot  be  like  ours." 

"  No  ;  it  depends  on  the  people.  But  Lumsden  is 
mad    about  your  sister,  and  he  deserves  something 
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better  than  toleration  in  return.  And  she,  if  I  don't 
mistake  her,  is  not  a  girl  to  make  a  marriage  of 
tolerance." 

"  Oh,  but  we  all  do  much  more  than  tolerate 
Anthony." 

•'Would  you  marry  him  on  those  terms,  Decima  ? " 

"Ah,  but  I'm  in  love  with  you,  Larry.  Every  little 
bit  of  me  is  given  to  you." 

"  My  dearest !  But  come  now.  There  is  a  waltz 
going  on.  Let  us  join  in  it  as  though  we  had  never 
been  absent." 

As  we  stood  by  the  long  open  window  I  saw  Sheila 
float  by  in  her  White  Knight's  arms.  Anthony 
Lumsden  was  not  to  be  seen. 

We  were  about  to  enter  the  room  when  a  scrap  of 
dialogue  caught  our  ears.  The  voice  was  a  charming 
one,  if  slightly  shrill ;  but  the  accent  was  the  oddest 
mixture  of  the  brogue  and  the  American, 

"Ah,  give  over  now,  do!"  it  said.  "You're  the 
most  impudent  boy  alive  ;  but  you've  amused  me 
till  I'm  nearly  killed,  laughing.  Now  let  us  go  back 
to  the  ball-room.     We've  been  here  long  enough." 

We  drew  back  a  little  and  looked  with  amusement 
at  each  other. 

The  lady's  companion  answered  her  in  an  im- 
passioned whisper.  I  looked  towards  the  corner 
of  the  verandah  whence  the  voice  had  proceeded. 
All  I  could  see  was  a  suggestion  of  a  white  gown 
and  a  flash  of  many  diamonds. 

"  Ah,  but  I  will  go,"  said  the  lady  again.  "  What 
am   I   to  say  to  my  aunt,  I  should  like  to  know  ? 
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You  think  because  I'm  an  American  that  I  care  for 
nothing  but  amusing  myself." 

"  I  think  because  you're  the  most  ripping  girl 
alive  that  you  won't  desert  me  for  those  fellows 
inside." 

I  looked  at  Larry  with  wide-open  eyes.  The  voice 
was  Shawn's,  though  the  obscurity  of  his  corner  and 
the  darkness  of  his  garb  completely  hid  him. 

"  They're  dull  beside  you,  I  acknowledge,"  said  the 
lady. 

"  Well  then,  stay,  unless  you  want  to  go.  I  am 
sure  you  always  do  what  you  want  to." 

"  You  impudent  boy,  do  you  think  I'm  so  selfish  ?  " 

"  I  think  you're  the  first  woman  I  ever  wanted 
to  talk  to." 

"  You've  a  poor  opinion  of  my  sex." 

"  Until  to-night  I  had,"  said  Shawn,  half  merry, 
half  sentimental. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  the  lady,  "  you  are  simply 
perfect." 

"  So  are  you." 

"  I  ought  to  box  your  ears  for  your  impudence." 

"  Box  them,  but  stay  here." 

"  Well,  of  all  the  youths  !  "  said  the  lady,  resigning 
herself  apparently. 

We  passed  into  the  ball-room.  After  a  few  turns 
we  paused  before  Phelim,  who  was  leaning,  moody 
and  dissatisfied,  against  the  mirrored  wall. 

"  Not  dancing,  Phelim?"  I  said. 

"  No,  there's  only  one  woman  here  worth  dancing 
with,  and  I  don't  know  where  she  is." 
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'•  Who  is  she  ?  " 

"Miss  Murphy,  the  American  girl  who's  staying 
with  her  aunt  at  Miss  Bernard's.  All  the  men  are 
trying  to  get  dances  from  her,  but  she's  with  Shawn 
somewhere." 

"  Never  mind,  Phelim,"  said  I.  "  You'll  find  her 
presently;  and  meanwhile,  will  you  dance  with  me  .-'  " 

"  I  don't  mind,  Decima,  if  you  wish  it.  But  aren't 
you  full  up  ? " 

"  It's  the  end  of  Larry's  dance.  He  won't  mind 
giving  it  up  to  you." 

After  the  dance  we  had  refreshments.  Phelim  was 
still  young  enough  to  be  able  to  consume  any  number 
of  ices.  While  we  ate  them  we  sat  down  at  a  little 
round  table  by  ourselves.  Phelim  consumed  his 
Neapolitan  ice  gloomily.  When  he  had  come  to 
the  last  spoonful  he  asked  me  suddenly : 

"Decima,  why  should  she  want  to  sit  out  with 
Shawn  ? " 

"  I  wouldn't  mind  that,  Phelim,  if  I  were  you.  I 
expect  he  amuses  her.     American  girls  are  so  lively." 

"  He  could  rattle  to  Jier"  said  Phelim  bitterly, 
"  yet  he  has  always  professed  to  hate  girls." 

"  I  daresay  he  does  as  a  rule.  No  doubt  Miss 
Murphy  makes  herself  a  good  comrade." 

"  She's  awfully  pretty,  Decima.  Such  a  little  head, 
covered  with  soft  golden  hair  like  a  baby's,  and 
such  a  cheeky  expression.  The  worst  of  it  is  I 
introduced  her  to  Shawn." 

"That  was  dangerous,  Phelim." 

"  He's  only  a  youngster,  and  she  is  twenty-two — 
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our  years  older  than  him  ;  and  she's  been  all  over 
the  world,  and  refused  ever  so  many  men.  That 
makes  her  seem  older." 

"  How  much  you  know  of  her  !  " 

"She  told  me.  She  tells  you  everything.  She 
said  her  'old  man'  was  a  pork-packer,  and  that  he 
had  expected  her  to  buy  an  English  title  with  his 
dollars.  But  she  up  and  told  him  " — unconsciously 
Phelim  assumed  the  charming  Miss  Murphy's  nasal 
brogue — "that  she'd  just  please  herself.  I'm  not 
sure  she  didn't  say,  *durn  please.'  So  she  came  to 
Europe  with  her  Aunt  Maria,  and  has  seen  a  deal 
of  gaiety.  We  were  getting  on  so  nicely,  when 
unluckily  Shawn  came  by.  '  I  do  want  to  know 
that  boy,'  said  she.  '  I've  been  watching  him,  and 
I  think  him  downright  immortal ! '  " 

"  Poor  Phelim  !     And  you  introduced  Shawn  .'" 

"  I  did,  and  to  my  amazement  the  cheeky  young 
beggar  asked  her  to  dance.  I've  never  seen  them  since. 
I'll  have  to  give  Shawn  a  good  kicking  to-morrow." 

"  Don't  do  that,  Phelim.  Come,  and  I'll  restore 
Miss  Murphy  to  you,  while  I  dance  with  Shawn." 

"  You're  no  end  of  a  brick,  Decima." 

"  I'm  glad  Shawn  enjoys  himself.  But  I  think 
you  ought  to  have  a  look  in,  too." 

Greatly  to  his  disgust  I  claimed  Shawn  for  a 
dance,  pretending  he  had  engaged  me  for  it  earlier 
in  the  evening.     Shawn's  face  was  a  study. 

"  It's  the  last  thing  I'd  think  of  doing,  Decima," 
he  said,  "  unless  you'd  no  one  else  to  do  it.  Ah, 
do  go  away  now,  and  don't  be  bothering  me." 
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"  Now,  isn't  he  a  wretch  ? "  asked  the  American 
young  lady,  apostrophising  me  delightedly.  "  Upon 
my  word,  if  he  was  my  brother  I  couldn't  resist 
spanking  him." 

"  I'm  very  glad  you're  not,"  said  Shawn,  "  though 
not  on  account  of  the  spanking." 

"  Besides,  I'm  engaged  to  your  brother  for  this 
dance.  What  dance  is  it — No.  8?  No,  12!  Surely 
not.  I  haven't  sat  out  four  dances  with  you,  you 
wretch.  My  aunt  will  be  in  a  state.  There,  go 
and  dance  with  your  sister,  while  I  make  my  peace 
with  your  brother." 

I  saw  Phelim  go  off  happily  with  the  exquisitely 
gowned  and  charming  Miss  Murphy.  Shawn  made 
a  somewhat  sullen  cavalier  at  first,  but  his  natural 
sunniness  of  temper  gradually  prevailed. 

"  I  say,  Decima,"  he  asked,  "  isn't  she  jolly } " 

"  Miss  Murphy  .?     Very  jolly." 

"  Do  you  know  what  her  name  is  ?  Magdalen. 
Isn't  it  a  jolly  name.^" 

"  It  is  a  pretty  name." 

"  I  never  knew  any  one  laugh  so  much.  She  says 
if  she  was  dying  of  trouble  and  she  heard  a  joke 
she'd  have  to  lie  down  on  the  floor  to  laugh.  That's 
what  I  call  a  girl.  Did  you  notice  her  eyes,  Decima  ? 
They  are  the  brownest  brown." 

"  I  only  saw  her  in  the  dark,  Shawn." 

"  She  asked  me  about  you  and  Sheila.  She  thinks 
Aunt  Theodosia  perfectly  adorable.  That's  what 
she  said.  Do  you  think  Aunt  Theodosia  would  call 
on  them,  Decima  ?  " 
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"  We'll  see  what  can  be  done,  Shawn." 

A  little  later  I  discovered  that  the  old  lady,  with 
the  skin  like  china  and  very  youthful  curls,  playing 
whist  at  Aunt  Theodosia's  table,  was  Miss  Murphy's 
Aunt  Maria,  and  that  the  two  old  ladies  had  made 
that  progress  towards  intimacy  which  is  the  usual 
result  of  playing  cards  together.  This  would  be 
good  news  for  the  boys. 

I  leant  over  my  aunt's  chair  for  a  minute  or  two, 
and  found  she  was  in  high  good  humour. 

"Ah,  Decima,  my  dear,"  she  said.  "Taking  a 
lesson,  are  you,  in  how  to  provide  against  the  tedium 
of  old  age  }  When  a  woman  ceases  to  have  lovers 
she  naturally  takes  to  cards.  Isn't  that  so,  ma'am  ?  " 
to  the  American  lady. 

"  I  never  had  time  for  lovers  myself,"  said  the 
pretty  old  lady.  "  Brother  James  made  his  fortune 
late  in  life,  and  the  days  when  I  ought  to  have  had 
lovers  were  taken  up  with  hard  work." 

"  You  don't  say  so,"  said  my  aunt  sympathetically. 
"  I  always  think  it  a  pity  when  a  woman  has  to 
work  hard  ;  it  roughens  her  fingers  and  spoils  her 
figure.     I've  had  lovers,  ma'am,  since  I  was  so  high." 

"  I  can  well  believe  it,"  said  the  elder  Miss  Murphy 
frankly.  "Now,  there's  my  niece,  Magdalen.  I 
never  knew  such  a  girl.  There  were  bets  made  in 
Chicago  that  she'd  pick  up  a  Duke  within  three 
months  of  our  going  abroad.  My  brother  James 
was  prepared  to  pay  any  expenses  for  a  top  lot. 
But  she  wouldn't  look  at  one  of  them.  And  she's 
no  longer  what  we  call  in  America  a  bud." 
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"  Do  you  usually  trump  your  partner  at  whist  in 
America?"  asked  Aunt  Theodosia,  with  the  effect 
of  temporarily  spoiling  Miss  Murphy's  confidences. 
However,  her  glance  at  the  little  spinster  was  kindly, 
and  I  had  no  doubt  but  that  things  were  looking 
well  for  an  alliance  between  Ireland  and  America. 

Lord  Innishowen  and  Colonel  Raleigh  were  talking 
by  the  fireplace.  I  caught  a  scrap  of  their  conver- 
sation. 

"  Things  are  looking  bad,  very  bad,"  said  Colonel 
Raleigh.  "  Thady  Barron's  house  at  the  Yellow  Bog 
was  moonlighted  last  night.  Thady  wouldn't  give 
up  his  gun,  and  he  was  shot  dead,  poor  man." 

"Ah,  poor  fellow,  I  didn't  know  him.  You've 
caught  no  one,  Raleigh  }  " 

"  Not  so  far.  It's  the  third  outrage  since  September 
came  in." 

"  Cheerful  for  the  long  nights  of  winter,  eh  ?  But 
they've  got  all  they  asked  for.  What's  the  matter 
now  > " 

*'  Restlessness.  We've  a  fine  talent  for  conspiracy, 
and  are  not  happy  unless  we're  exercising  it.  We  don't 
know  when  we  begin  these  things  where  they  will  land 
us.     I  hear  Thady  hadn't  an  enemy  in  the  world." 

"  Blind  Justice,  Raleigh,  that  strikes  out  like  the 
blind  man  with  his  stick.  They  make  war  on  each 
other;  it's  a  thousand  pities." 

"  I've  asked  for  more  men.  I  don't  know  whether 
I'll  get  them.  I  see  plenty  of  trouble  ahead,  but 
the  Castle  won't  listen.  They  say  it's  only  a  handful 
of  scatterbrains." 
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"  Scatter  other  people's  brains,"  said  Lord  Innish- 
owen  grimly. 

"You're  a  popular  man,  Innishowen  ;  you'll  be  all 
right." 

"  Popularity  won't  save  me  if  I'm  marked  down 
by  some  irresponsible  demagogue.  Of  themselves 
the  people  wouldn't  hurt  a  hair  of  my  head.  But 
the  young  fellows  get  caught  into  these  things — 
Whiteboys,  Ribbonmen,  Moonlighters — and  it  be- 
comes a  point  of  honour  with  them  to  obey  orders, 
perhaps  a  matter  of  necessity." 

"  Ah,  well,  there  goes  the  gong  for  supper.  It's 
ill-omened  talk  for  a  ball." 

"Let  us  enjoy  ourselves,  Raleigh,  and  leave  the 
future  to  take  care  of  itself.  Take  down  Lady 
Theodosia.  You  will  know  your  places.  I  must  see 
that  the  places  at  the  principal  table  fall  to  the 
proper  persons.  Ah,  Decima,  is  that  you  ?  To 
supper,  child,  to  supper.     Where  is  your  sister.!"' 

There  was  a  round  table  on  a  dai's  in  the  marquee 
for  the  elder  and  more  important  guests.  Little 
tables  for  two  and  four  were  set  round  about.  We 
were  late  in  securing  a  table  to  ourselves,  but  Matthew, 
catching  sight  of  us,  bowed  us  to  a  table  set  for 
four  in  a  corner  behind  a  screen,  and  with  a  palm 
shutting  us  off  from  the  rest  of  the  room. 

We  sat  down,  facing  each  other.  Then  we  found 
we  had  for  neighbours  Sheila  and  Anthony  Lumsden. 

"  Why,  there  is  Miss  Murphy,"  I  said,  "  with  those 
two  boys.     What  a  pity  we  haven't  room  for  three  !  " 

But  Larry  was  looking  in  the  other  direction. 
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"  Hello,  Dennistoun  ! "  he  said.  "  Haven't  you  found 
a  table  yet  ?     Come  to  ours." 

"  May  we  ?"  asked  Sheila's  White  Knight,  coming 
up  with  a  sparkling  brunette  on  his  arm.  "  Amy,  I 
don't  think  you  know  my  friend  Hamilton.  My  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  Dugdale." 

Larry  rose  and  bowed  to  the  lady. 

"  I'm  very  glad  we  have  two  places  to  spare,  Mrs. 
Dugdale,"  he  said,  and  then  he  introduced  us. 

I  was  dumb  as  the  White  Knight  took  his  place 
by  me.  He  had  removed  his  mask,  and  I  now  found 
it  quite  easy  to  recognise  Sir  Giles  Dennistoun.  The 
same  square  jaw,  the  penetrating  grey  eyes,  the 
close-cropped,  handsome  head  with  just  a  suspicion 
that  the  hair  would  have  waved  if  it  had  been  al- 
lowed to. 

But  had  Sheila  known  } 

I  soon  discovered  that  Sir  Giles,  though  he  attended 
to  my  wants  assiduously,  kept  a  watch  on  the  neigh- 
bouring table,  where  Sheila,  in  higher  spirits  than 
usual,  chattered  to  Anthony  Lumsden,  who  looked 
now  radiant  with  pleasure. 

Had  Sheila  known  }  It  was  a  question  that  wor- 
ried me  all  supper  time. 
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WE  were  tired  and  sleepy  on  the  road  home, 
but,  warm  as  it  was,  Peggy  had  had  a 
bright  little  fire  lit  in  our  room,  and  cups  of  delicious 
chocolate  to  soothe  us  to  sleep. 

"  It  is  five  o'clock,  Decima,"  said  my  sister,  look- 
ing at  her  watch.     "  Do  you  feel  very  sleepy  ?  " 

"  Not  now  that  the  motion  of  the  carriage  has 
ceased,"  I  answered,  understanding  the  appeal  in  her 
eyes.  "  I'm  ready  for  a  good  old  talk  if  you  want  it, 
Sheila." 

"  I  don't  feel  a  bit  like  sleeping,  Dessy.  Let  us  put 
on  our  dressing-gowns  and  let  down  our  hair.  Then 
we  can  sip  our  chocolate  in  comfort  by  the  fire." 

"  If  I  can  get  my  hair  out  of  these  twists  and 
loops,"  said  I,  struggling  with  it. 

However,  we  were  established  at  last  each  side  of 
the  fire  in  cosy  armchairs,  and  willing  to  forget  that 
the  cold  dawn  was  struggling  with  the  fire  and  candle 
light  in  the  room. 

"  How  did  you  like  it,  Dessy  ?  "  asked  my  sister. 

"  It  was  glorious.     And  you.  Sheila  ? " 
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"  You  were  a  great  deal  with  Larry  Hamilton," 
she  said,  not  answering  me. 

"  And  you  with  Anthony  Lumsden." 

"  Yes,"  indifferently.  "  I  gave  him  those  four 
dances.  But  tell  me,  Decima,  was  it  awfully  happy 
for  you  to-night  ?  " 

"  Sheila,  I  never  told  you  anything.  Why  should 
you  think  things  }  " 

"  Ah,  Decima,  I  know  you're  in  love  with  Larry  ;  I 
feel  as  if  every  one  must  know.  It  seemed  to  me  you 
looked  like  a  bride  to-night." 

"A  bride!"  cried  I,  and  then,  because  of  the  re- 
action upon  the  excitement  of  the  night,  perhaps,  I 
burst  into  tears. 

"  What  is  it,  Dessy  ? "  cried  my  sister,  encircling 
me  with  fond  arms.  "  What  is  the  matter  ?  What 
have  I  said,  dear  .^  Tell  me.  What  can  there  be 
when  you  two  love  each  other  ? " 

"  Ah,  Sheila,  there  are  years  of  separation  to  come, 
with  all  their  chances  of  death  and  parting.  There, 
I  will  cry  no  more.  I  am  always  the  happiest 
woman  in  the  world  ;  I  wouldn't  love  another  man 
and  be  happy  with  him  if  I  might.  I  would  rather 
take  the  years  and  their  chances,  and  have  Larry's 
love.  Sheila,  I  shall  be  getting  on  for  thirty  when 
Larry  comes  back." 

"  The  happiest  woman  in  the  world,"  repeated  my 
sister  slowly.     "  So  that  is  how  it  feels,  Decima." 

"  That  is  how  it  feels.  I  would  rather  be  Larry's 
widow  if  I  had  to  be  so  unhappy  than  the  happiest 
wife  alive." 
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My  sister  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  gazed  into  the 
heart  of  the  fire.  "  It  would  be  worth  almost  any 
sorrow  to  feel  like  that,"  she  said  to  herself. 

"  Larry  is  giving  up  his  portion,  Sheila.  You  know 
they  had  much  more  money  while  his  father  lived. 
But  the  troubles  have  made  their  land  of  little  value. 
And  there  are  the  younger  ones  to  feed  and  clothe 
and  educate.  Larry  has  given  up  his  eldest  son's 
portion." 

"  You  are  proud  of  him,  Decima  ?  " 

"  I  wouldn't  have  had  him  do  otherwise.  He  will 
make  a  way  for  himself  and  me  presently.  We  hope 
it  will  only  take  five  years." 

*•  Five  years  !  And  you  will  never  see  each  other. 
Do  men  keep  faithful  over  five  years  of  absence  ?  " 

"  Larry  will,  for  over  ten  years,  or  a  lifetime." 

"  You  happy  Decima !  " 

"  And  yet.  Sheila,  I  think  you  need  envy  no  one." 

My  sister  looked  up  at  me  with  her  wild  hyacinth 
eyes. 

"  Why,  Decima  ?  " 

"  I  think  Anthony  Lumsden  would  be  as  faithful 
as  a  dog." 

"  I  believe  he  would  be.  What  have  I  to  do  with 
Anthony  Lumsden  ?  " 

"  Sheila,  Sheila,  he  loves  you." 

"  Poor  Captain  Lumsden  !  "  Her  voice  was  cares- 
sing in  its  tenderness.  "  I  could  love  him  if  he  were 
going  to  marry  you,  Decima." 

"  Is  that  the  only  way  ?  " 

••  I  am  so  fond  of  him,"  Sheila  went  on.  "  He  is  a 
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dear  fellow,  and  I  couldn't  bear  to  hurt  him.  I  know 
he  is  good,  and  I  like  his  looks,  Decima.  I  liked 
them  the  very  first  time  I  saw  him.  He  is  so  strong 
and  clean  and  wholesome.  One  could  trust  him  with 
one's  happiness." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  I  said  fervently. 

"  His  uncle  would  be  enchanted,  and  so  would  his 
mother.  Aunt  Theodosia  would  be  wild  with  delight. 
She  might  forgive  herself  then  for  having  thrown 
over  Lord  Innishowen.  The  boys  would  be  glad,  and 
we  could  help  them  in  many  ways.  We  would  open 
again  that  great  house  where  one  old  man  has  lived 
solitary  all  these  years.  I  should  have  everything 
that  devotion  and  patient  tenderness  could  give  me. 
What  more  could  any  woman  desire  ?  " 

"  What,  indeed  ?  " 

My  sister,  who  had  been  stooping  forward  with  her 
chin  in  her  hands,  looked  at  me  again,  and  her  eyes 
were  moody. 

"  It  would  not  satisfy  me  at  all,  Decima,"  she  said 
slowly. 

*'  Ah,"  said  I.  "  I  thought  you  were  going  to  make 
every  one  happy,  and  Anthony  happiest  of  all." 

"  I  was  trying  to  see  the  aspect  it  would  wear  to  a 
woman  who  could  love  Anthony  Lumsden." 

"  Is  it  so  hard,  Sheila  ? " 

"  It  ought  not  to  be  hard.  But  I  never  felt  I  could 
do  it,  even  before  to-night."  She  was  talking  dreamily, 
and  did  not  notice  my  start.  "  Why  didn't  he  love 
some  one  who  could  love  him  ?  Decima,  I  wanted 
to  find  out  how  you  felt  about  Larry.    I  had  imagined 
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it  all,  and  more,  because — you  will  not  believe  it, 
but  it  is  true — I  can  love  better  even  than  you. 
I  mean  I  can  love  to  my  own  sorrow.  You  have 
grown  up  loving  Larry,  and  knowing  how  good  he  is. 
I'm  afraid  if  I  were  fond  of  any  one  I  shouldn't  mind 
whether  he  was  good  or  not.  I  couldn't  help  it ;  I 
should  love  him  just  the  same.  That  is  why  I  am 
afraid  to  say  yes  to  Anthony  Lumsden." 

"  How  do  you  know  all  this,  Sheila  ?  "  asked  I,  put- 
ting away  my  vexation  at  her  saying  she  could  love 
better  than  I.  "People  don't  usually  find  out  how 
much  they  can  love  till  they  do  love." 

"  I  have  had  glimpses,"  said  my  sister,  with  a  wild 
rose  springing  in  either  cheek. 

Perhaps  my  vexation  made  me  abrupt  with  her, 
Heaven  forgive  me  !  Anyhow,  I  said  suddenly,  "  You 
danced  more  with  that  white  satin  gentleman  than 
you  did  with  Anthony  Lumsden." 

**  Yes  ;  Larry  introduced  him  to  me.  I  saw  you  in 
the  glade  in  the  forest,  Decima,  when  you  were  with 
Larry  and  I  was  with  him,  though  you  thought  I  did 
not." 

"  Who  was  he.  Sheila,  apart  from  his  character  }  " 

*'  You  must  ask  Larry.  He  didn't  introduce  us  by 
name.  He  was  masked  at  the  time,  and  Larry  called 
him  the  White  Knight  and  me  1830." 

"  Seeing  you  got  on  so  well,  I  wonder  you  hadn't 
more  curiosity  about  each  other." 

"This  is  a  little  place,  Decima.  We  must  meet 
soon  again.  I  think  we  enjoyed  the  mystification. 
Such  things  were  going  on  all  round  the  room.     It 
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wasn't  really  etiquette  to  know  your  partner's  name, 
out  of  character." 

"  Sheila,  shall  I  tell  you  his  name  ?  " 

"  Why  are  you  so  tragical  about  it,  Decima  ? " 

"  I  really  didn't  mean  to  be.  He  is  Sir  Giles 
Dennistoun.     Larry  might  have  told  you." 

She  looked  at  me  with  dilated  eyes. 

"  Sir  Giles  Dennistoun,"  she  repeated.  "  Larry 
ought  to  have  told  me.  I  used  to  think  I  would  know 
a  Dennistoun  by  instinct." 

"  Sheila,"  said  I,  "  don't  take  it  in  such  deadly 
earnest.  What  does  it  matter  that  he  is  a  Dennis- 
toun ?  " 

"  I  came  very  near  .  .  .  liking  him,"  said  she 
with  a  little  unmirthful  laugh. 

"  And  why  not.  Sheila  ?  " 

"Ah,  you  can't  understand,  Dessy.  Why,  since 
I've  been  a  small  child  I've  loved  every  stone  of 
Castle  Finn.  If  I  had  been  in  my  grandfather's 
place  I  would  have  died  rather  than  have  sold  it. 
The  people  adored  him,  and  the  house  had  known 
O'Doherties  for  three  hundred  years.  It  was  sell- 
ing flesh  and  blood,  and  more  than  flesh  and 
blood." 

"  The  Dennistouns  have  been  good  landlords,  better 
than  some  of  the  O'Doherties." 

"  The  people  were  used  to  O'Doherty  ways.  They 
starved  and  feasted  with  us.  We  should  have  held 
together." 

"  Ah,  well,  the  past  is  past.  Castle  Finn  would 
have  crumbled  with  us.    The  Dennistouns  have  given 
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it  new  life  ;  and  we,  we  have  been  very  happy  at  the 
Rosery." 

"  I  am  tired,"  said  Sheila,  "  and  shall  go  to  bed. 
I've  talked  a  great  deal  of  nonsense.  Forget  it, 
Decima.  The  intoxication  of  the  dancing  has  been 
in  my  head.  Listen,  Decima,  if  Anthony  Lumsden 
asks  me  I  shall  say  yes." 

•'Don't  be  in  too  great  a  hurry,  my  dear,"  I  said 
wisely. 

I  could  read  Sheila  like  a  book,  and  I  hoped  with 
all  my  heart  she  would  do  nothing  in  haste.  It  all 
came  of  stuffing  her  head  with  every  old  song  and 
story  she  could  pick  up  about  the  O'Doherties.  The 
country  people  were  ready  to  feed  her  full  with  such 
vanities ;  and  our  aunt  was  a  storehouse  of  the 
like.  Myself,  I  could  never  believe  in  the  excel- 
lence of  my  ancestors  over  all  the  world,  nor  desire 
great  gloomy  Castle  Finn  rather  than  the  warm, 
sunny  Rosery  for  my  home.  But  there,  I  was  "a 
sport,"  a  changeling,  as  Aunt  Theodosia  always  main- 
tained. 

Our  aunt  was  much  disturbed  when  she  discovered 
the  identity  of  the  White  Knight,  which  I  had  to 
disclose  to  her,  since  she  had  chosen  him  from  all  the 
gentlemen  in  the  ball-room  as  a  person  of  elegance. 
It  seemed  also  that  Mrs.  Dugdale  had  looked  over 
her  shoulder  at  whist  and  had  taken  my  aunt's  fancy 
to  the  extent  of  receiving  an  invitation  to  sit  and 
watch  the  play,  which  she  had  accepted. 

"  A  pretty  woman,"  said  my  aunt,  "  and  no  fool. 
She   had  never  played  whist,  but  she   watched   me 
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without  asking  questions,  and  said  that  my  playing 
was  a  mirror  of  the  game.  When  I  asked  her  why 
didn't  she  dance,  she  replied  very  prettily  that  it  gave 
her  more  pleasure  to  see  my  play.  That  we  should 
have  been  betrayed,"  said  Aunt  Theodosia,  "  into 
such  an  intimacy  with  people  whom  we  are  bound  to 
avoid  is  a  blunder  of  Innishowen's,  and  one  I  take 
ill." 

But  Lord  Innishowen  stood  by  his  act,  and  was  not 
prepared  even  then  to  abjure  the  Dennistouns. 

I  watched  Sheila  closely  to  see  if  she  would  hold 
out  any  lure  to  Anthony  Lumsden,and  her  behaviour 
puzzled  me.  At  times  she  seemed  as  if  she  were 
content  to  attract  him,  as  she  could  do  indeed  with- 
out any  act  of  her  own.  Then  again  she  avoided 
him,  taking  refuge  with  me  or  with  Miss  Murphy, 
who  had  come  to  be  a  regular  frequenter  of  our  pic- 
nics to  the  further  distraction  of  my  brothers, 

I  felt  out  of  things  in  those  days,  Larry  having 
gone  to  London  for  his  exam. ;  and  so  I  was  the  man 
on  the  hedge  watching  how  others  played  the  game, 
and  interested  in  the  next  move.  Perhaps  the  man 
on  the  hedge  is  always  meddlesome. 

Anyhow,  as  I  walked  home  with  Anthony  Lums- 
den  beside  me  one  afternoon,  I  was  touched  unac- 
countably by  the  gloom  on  his  kind,  simple  face, 

"  Captain  Lumsden,"  said  I  idiotically,  "  never 
mind  ! " 

He  turned  and  smiled  at  me. 

"  Never  mind  what,  little  woman  ?  "  he  asked  ;  but 
his  smile  was  a  sad  one. 
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"  Oh — things,"  said  I  lamely. 

"  I  shall  mind— things  less  because  you  are  so  kind, 
Miss  Decima." 

The  laughter  of  the  others  came  back  to  us.  Mag- 
dalen Murphy  was  driving  Mop,  and  getting  huge 
enjoyment  out  of  it ;  and  her  mirth  was  contagious 
as  it  seemed  from  the  laughter  of  the  others.  I 
guessed  Mop  was  straying  all  over  the  road,  into  dry 
ditches  and  upon  hillocks,  in  search  of  succulent 
pasture,  as  was  her  way  whenever  she  felt  a  slack 
rein. 

"  I  am  going  back  to  Dublin,"  went  on  Captain 
Lumsden. 

"  Oh !  "  said  I,  "  I  am  so  sorry.  It  has  been  so 
pleasant,  and  we  had  grown  to  feel  you  like  one  of 
ourselves." 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  be  sorry,"  he  said  gratefully  ; 
"  it  is  very  kind.    You  have  all  been  very  kind  to  me." 

'•  We  all  like  you  so  much." 

••Thank  you,  Miss  Decima.  Still,  the  pleasant 
time  could  not  last  for  ever." 

"  If  I  were  you,"  said  I,  "  I  should  not  go  just  yet." 

A  light  leapt  into  his  eyes  that  alarmed  me.  Still, 
Sheila  had  said  she  would  marry  him  if  he  asked  her, 
and  probably  my  vague  uneasiness  about  Sir  Giles 
Dennistoun  was  folly.  Girls  do  not  fall  in  love  at 
first  sight  except  in  poems  and  novels  ;  or  if  they  did 
anything  so  foolish  the  feeling  would  perish  from 
inanition  if  there  were  no  more  meetings.  Surely 
Sheila  could  be  happy  with  Anthony  Lumsden  ;  and 
if  she  had  had  a  momentary  leaning  towards  the  other 
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who  had  crossed  her  path  to  pass  away  again,  the 
sooner  it  was  forgotten  the  better. 

"  You  mean  it,  Miss  Decima  ?  "  Anthony  Lumsden 
said,  while  all  this  was  flying  through  my  mind. 

I  answered  him  with  an  appearance  of  light- 
heartedness,  though  I  was  alarmed  at  myself. 

"  I  think  you  should  stay,"  I  said,  not  meeting  his 
wistful  eyes. 

•'  Very  well,  then,  I  shall  stay,"  he  said,  and  taking 
my  hand,  he  kissed  it. 

Now,  as  good  or  evil  fortune  would  have  it,  the 
very  next  day  Sir  Giles  Dennistoun  and  Mrs.  Dug- 
dale  called. 

Aunt  Theodosia,  who  had  said  only  yesterday  that 
she  wished  never  to  hear  a  Dennistoun  mentioned, 
and  in  the  same  breath  wondered  who  made  Mrs. 
Dugdale's  frocks,  was  a  little  excited  when  the  inti- 
mation was  brought  to  her.  It  had  ceased  to  be  a 
shock  to  us  when  a  Dennistoun  crossed  our  threshold. 

"  The  days  are  gone,  children,"  she  said,  "  when  we 
could  have  turned  these  people  from  our  door  ;  hos- 
pitality forbids  such  a  thing.  But  beyond  the  gates 
of  the  Rosery  a  Dennistoun  is  yet  an  enemy." 

No  one  could  have  imagined  it  who  had  seen  Aunt 
Theodosia  sitting  before  her  best  Worcester  asking 
Mrs.  Dugdale  if  she  took  sugar  and  cream.  Mrs. 
Dugdale  was  one  of  those  kittenish  women  who  are 
hard  to  resist,  and  she  did  not  seem  likely  ever  to 
grow  into  a  cat.  She  was  a  little  woman,  quite 
unlike  her  tall  brother,  with  a  smooth,  childish  face 
and  vivacious  eyes. 
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Her  manner  to  Aunt  Theodosia  was  perfect — it 
was  such  a  deft  mixture  of  respect  and  equality.  I 
thought  it  very  clever  of  her  to  find  out  that  our  aunt 
could  not  bear  to  be  regarded  as  old  or  even  elderly, 
so  that  she  resented  concern  for  her  as  a  suggestion 
that  she  was  no  longer  young. 

I  thought  as  Sir  Giles  Dennistoun  talked  to  me 
that  he  watched  the  door ;  but  if  he  hoped  to  see 
Sheila,  he  was  disappointed.  She  had  gone  away  out 
of  the  room  as  soon  as  the  visitors  were  announced, 
and  afterwards,  when  I  looked  for  her,  she  was  not  to 
be  found. 

I  was  more  interested  in  the  conquest  of  my  aunt 
by  Mrs.  Dugdale  than  in  what  Sir  Giles  was  saying 
to  me.  They  had  got  on  the  subject  of  babies,  and 
that  was  a  common  ground  of  interest,  for  my  aunt 
was  proud  of  her  vicarious  motherhood.  Mrs.  Dug- 
dale had,  it  appeared,  a  small  pair,  Jock  and  Meg, 
who  were  at  Castle  Finn. 

**  I  have  never  been  away  from  them  twenty-four 
hours,"  she  said  plaintively,  "  and  when  I  am  away  a 
few  hours  I  go  back,  with  the  keenest  anticipation,  to 
their  welcome  of  me." 

"  And  quite  right,  my  dear,"  said  my  aunt.  "  I 
never  left  mine,  though  Peggy  was  a  treasure.  You 
don't  know  what  may  happen  in  your  absence  ;  and 
though  things  are  probably  just  as  safe  without  you, 
still  if  anything  should  happen,  you  cannot  trust  the 
untrained  intelligence." 

"There!"  cried  Mrs.  Dugdale  triumphantly.  *' I 
thought  no  one  was  such  an  anxious  old  mother  as  I." 
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I  was  really  glad  for  Aunt  Theodosia's  sake  that 
neither  Phelim  nor  Sheila  was  there  to  be  a  shadow 
on  this  pleasant  hour.  It  ended  exactly  as  I  antici- 
pated. Mrs.  Dugdale  asked  Aunt  Theodosia  to  come 
and  see  the  children,  and  on  my  aunt  making  some 
difficulty — with  a  conscience-stricken  awakening  in 
her  eye — suggested  that  she  should  bring  them  instead. 

"  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  be  churlish  to  her,  Decima," 
said  Aunt  Theodosia  plaintively  afterwards.  '*  If  she 
is  a  Dennistoun  she  is  a  charming  creature,  and  she 
seemed  to  set  such  store  by  my  advice  respecting  the 
children." 

"  Indeed,  Aunt  Theodosia,"  said  I,  "  you  gave  in 
all  along  the  line." 

"  I  forgot  myself,  Decima,  'tis  true.  'Tis  hard  to 
be  stony  to  the  mother  of  children  when  she  tells  you 
about  her  babies.  Well,  this  visit  will  end  it,  for  she 
is  going  back  to  England  soon." 

"  Aunt  Theodosia,"  I  said,  "you  know  your  family 
motto — *  Fearless.'  Well,  it's  unworthy  of  the  motto 
to  be  pretending  to  a  hatred  you  don't  feel." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Decima,  I  believe  you're  right. 
Time  was  I  hated  the  Dennistouns,  before  I  knew 
them.  But  it  all  seemed  to  crumble  when  that  poor 
man  called  that  day  long  ago,  and  I  saw  in  his  face 
the  sorrow  they  said  had  never  left  it  since  his  wife 
died:  I  always  take  off  my  hat  to  a  big  trouble  or  a 
big  virtue.  Sir  Humphrey  Dennistoun  had  both,  for 
faithfulness  is  a  great  virtue,  my  dear  Decima.  Yes, 
the  old  hatred,  or  what  I  thought  was  hatred,  fell 
down   then,   though   you're  the   first   to  whom   I've 
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acknowledged  as  much.  I  didn't  know  it  myself, 
child." 

••  What  will  Sheila  and  the  boys  say  ?  " 

"  What,  indeed.  The  young  are  more  unforgiving 
than  the  old,  and  I  fear  it  was  I  that  taught  them  to 
hate  the  Dennistouns." 

"Never  mind,  aunt,"  said  I.  "I  don't  suppose  the 
Dennistouns  will  trouble  us  much." 

But  my  aunt  didn't  seem  to  like  the  suggestion, 
though  it  had  been  her  own. 

I  told  Sheila  afterwards  what  had  passed,  and  had 
a  certain  triumph  in  telling  her,  since  I  had  been 
always  looked  upon  as  an  unworthy  daughter  of  the 
race,  because  I  had  refused  to  accept  the  old  feud. 

'•  Yes,"  said  Sheila  slowly.  "  We  are  capitulating 
all  along  the  line.  Next  it  will  be  Phelim  and 
Shawn.  Times  have  changed  since  our  great-grand- 
father sent  Sir  Dennistoun  Dennistoun  a  challenge 
because  he  had  asked  him  for  a  newspaper  he  was 
sitting  on  at  the  County  Club  House." 

"  Times  have,  indeed,"  said  I. 

"Decima,"  said  my  sister,  "Captain  Lumsden 
called  while  you  were  entertaining  the  Dennistouns. 
I  saw  him  alone  in  the  morning-room.  He  asked  me 
to  marry  him,  and  I  have  said  *  Yes.' " 

"  Sheila,"  said  I— and  could  not  resist  saying  it— 
"  you  at  least  are  determined  not  to  capitulate  to  the 
Dennistouns." 

"  I  don't  belong  to  the  Peace-at-any-price  Party," 
she  replied.  "  And  oh,  Decima,  Larry  Hamilton 
should  have  told  me  who  his  White  Knight  was  at 
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the  ball.  It  was  an  unfair  advantage  to  take  of  me. 
But  you  have  not  congratulated  me,  Decima." 

"  I  hope,"  said  I,  "  that  it  is  a  matter  for  congratu- 
lation to  Captain  Lumsden.  Any  woman  would  love 
him,  unless  she  had  a  heart  of  stone." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  break  his  heart,  Decima,"  said 
my  sister. 
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Chapter  VIII 
TROUBLE  AHEAD 

THERE  was  nothing  but  congratulations  and 
pleasant  things  for  Sheila.  Every  one  seemed 
to  think  she  had  done  the  ideally  right  thing  in 
becoming  engaged  to  Anthony  Lumsden.  For  days 
after  the  engagement  was  announced  the  post-bag 
was  filled  with  congratulatory  letters.  People  claimed 
friendship  and  kinship  with  us  of  whom  we  had 
hardly  ever  heard.  So  estimable  a  thing  it  is  to 
marry  a  well-endowed  and  well-born  young  man 
and  a  future  viscount. 

Small  blame  to  Sheila  if,  at  first,  the  tide  carried 
her  along  gaily,  if  she  looked  the  happy  bride-elect 
to  perfection  as  she  welcomed  visitors  and  received 
congratulations. 

As  for  Anthony  Lumsden,  he  was  in  the  seventh 
heaven.  It  was  only  in  the  light  of  his  extraordinary 
happiness  that  I  guessed  how  slender  his  hopes  had 

been. 

"  How  shall  I  ever  thank  you  ? "  he  said  to  me,  his 
kind  and  joyful  heart  in  his  eyes.  "But  for  your 
word  in  season,  Miss  Decima,  I  had  beaten  an  in- 
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glorious  retreat,  and  had  never  known  how  narrow 
an  escape  I  had  had  of  achieving  my  felicity." 

Mrs.  Lumsden  had  stepped  down  and  out  with  a 
magnanimity  splendid  in  such  a  managing  woman. 

"  No,"  she  said,  when  Sheila  made  her  a  prettily 
dutiful  speech  about  not  depriving  her  of  her  son, 
and  looking  to  her  future  residence  with  them.  "  No 
no ;  I  have  seen  too  much  of  that,  my  dear,  during 
my  time  in  the  world.  It  is  the  merest  worldly 
wisdom,  as  well  as  Divine,  that  a  man  shall  leave 
father  and  mother  and  cleave  to  his  wife.  I  shall 
housekeep  for  Innishowen,  as  he  has  long  wished  me 
to  do,  and  leave  you  and  Anthony  together  wherever 
his  duty  calls  him.  Later  on,  when  he  has  consented 
to  change  his  sword  for  a  ploughshare,  and  there  are 
little  babies  to  be  minded,  you  shall  have  the  bride's 
suite  in  Innishowen  House,  and  will  be  glad,  perhaps, 
of  an  old  mother's  advice." 

Sheila  winced  when  this  was  said.  If  any  one 
else  noticed  it,  they  thought  it,  no  doubt,  a  very 
proper  young  girl's  bashfulness.  But  I  fancied  it 
was  more  than  that,  and  had  another  twinge  of 
trepidation  for  my  own  meddlesomeness  in  the 
matter. 

Yet  Sheila  seemed  the  golden  favourite  of  Fortune 
and  the  hour.  Mrs.  Lumsden  brought  her  half  a 
dozen  parures  of  gems. 

"  There  they  are,"  she  said,  "  opals  and  diamonds, 
sapphires  and  diamonds,  my  pearl  necklace,  my 
brooch  of  pink  pearls  and  diamonds,  my  cat's  eyes — 
all  for  you,  child.    Nay,  what  should  I  do  with  them  ? 
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The  chalkstones  are  the  only  rings  my  fingers  will 
bear  now,  and  those  unwillingly.  And  if  I  would  go 
in  state,  why,  I  have  kept  my  rubies  as  befitting  a 
dowager.  These  are  for  Anthony's  wife,  and  I  may 
tell  you  that  Innishowen  is  getting  ready  gifts  for 
you  that  will  make  my  poor  jewels  pale  by  com- 
parison." 

Sheila  looked  at  the  jewels  on  their  beds  of  white 
velvet  and  satin,  with  the  colour  in  her  cheeks 
coming  and  going.  They  were  bewildering  as  they 
flashed  in  the  pale  autumnal  sun,  and  Sheila  and  I 
never  had  had  any  but  the  simplest  ornaments.  It  was 
an  idea  of  Aunt  Theodosia's  that  young  girls  should 
be  as  little  bedizened  as  possible  ;  and  so  the  few 
family  jewels  we  possessed  were  held  over  for  us. 

Such  a  to-do  about  dressing  one  poor  bride ! 
There  was  no  question  of  the  wedding  taking  place 
before  Sheila  was  twenty-one,  and  her  birthday  was 
still  three-quarters  of  a  year  away.  But  her  trous- 
seau, or  a  portion  of  it,  was  put  in  hand  at  a  neigh- 
bouring convent  famed  for  the  exquisiteness  of  its 
work.  Mrs.  Lumsden  was  managing  the  trousseau ; 
except  for  her  own  additions  to  it  Aunt  Theodosia 
had  yielded  in  this  matter  to  the  woman  of  more 
modern  ideas  and  more  in  touch  with  the  world. 

We  visited  the  convent  one  day,  and  saw  the 
web-like  things  in  the  hands  of  the  orphan  girls,  or 
laid  away  completed,  with  lavender  between  the 
folds. 

The  nun  who  was  sewing-mistress  displayed  the 
delicate  lingerie  to  us,  with  a  half-humorous  wonder 
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that  earthly  brides  should  need  such  adorning  while 
the  brides  of  heaven  went  in  coarse  woollen  that 
should  serve  them  for  their  shrouds. 

Again  I  saw  the  curious  fear  and  shrinking  in 
Sheila's  eyes,  while  the  two  elders  handled  the  things 
with  an  artistic  and  human  pleasure,  pouring  out 
praise  the  while  on  the  clever  fingers  that  had 
achieved  such  exquisite  results.  The  memory  of  it 
made  me  dumb  afterwards  when  our  aunt  would 
have  discussed  the  fine  needlework ;  and  she  mis- 
understood. 

"Little  Decima,"  she  said  fondly,  "do  you  feel 
forgotten  and  passed  over  in  all  this  fuss  about 
Sheila  ?  Of  course,  she  is  the  younger,  and  it  seems 
a  pity  your  engagement  should  not  have  come  first, 
only  that  I  could  not  have  given  up  both  my  girls. 
But  when  your  time  comes,  my  girl,  all  my  pretty 
things  are  for  you.  The  future  Lady  Innishowen 
will  have  enough." 

Then  I  cried  out  that  I  could  not  be  jealous  of 
Sheila,  as  indeed  I  could  not  be  ;  and  further,  that 
I  could  never  bear  Aunt  Theodosia  to  give  up  her 
pretty  things,  seeing  that  no  one  else  could  carry 
them  so  prettily. 

Moreover,  I  cried  that  I  could  not  endure  to  think 
of  Sheila  as  Lady  Innishowen,  seeing  what  must 
come  to  pass  before  she  could  be  that  And  at  this 
my  aunt  patted  my  head  and  said  I  was  a  good 
child,  but  that  neither  Innishowen  nor  herself  could 
look  to  live  much  longer.  "And  I  pray,"  she  said, 
"that  when  the  summons  comes  for  one  it  may  be 
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for  the  other  also,  since  he  has  been  so  much  beside 
me  in  life  that  I  should  miss  him  dreadfully  if  he 
were  not  with  me  in  death," 

Then  she  arranged  her  lace  fichu  daintily,  and 
set  her  cap  straight.  "And  believe  me,  Decima," 
she  said,  "that  though  we  never  married,  because 
a  trouble  separated  us  when  we  were  young, 
yet  we  have  been  as  fond  and  faithful  friends  as 
though  we  were  joined  by  the  marriage  tie;  so  much 
so,  that  if  one  of  us  were  called  to  go  before  the 
other,  I  had  as  lief  it  were  Innishowen,  so  that  he 
should  not  have  to  bear  the  loneliness." 

Then,  at  a  confidence  she  had  never  given  me 
before,  I  broke  down,  and  told  her  I  was  promised 
to  Larry  Hamilton,  and  that  we  had  only  delayed 
telling  her  till  he  had  received  his  marching  orders, 
which  might  come  any  day. 

"Poor  little  Decima,"  she  said,  holding  out  her 
arms  to  me.  "  To  think  that  you  must  wait,  and  all 
because  of  a  few  guineas,  the  guineas  the  O'Doherties 
squandered  so  valiantly.  Why,  what  Sir  Hercules 
lost  the  night  he  played  Twenty-five  with  Dom  Fitz- 
gibbon  at  Daly's  Clubhouse,  and  met  him  the  next 
morning  at  the  Nine  Acres,  would  have  brought 
Larry  home  to  you  at  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth." 

"  Or  saved  his  going,"  said  I. 

"A  good  son,  a  good  husband,"  she  said.  "That 
poor  half-blind  mother  of  his  sings  his  praises  to 
you  over  her  knitting  till  her  hands  trem.ble  so  that 
she  drops  the  stitches." 

•'  I  have  to  take  care  of  her  while  Larry  is  away," 
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said  I.  "  It's  a  grief  to  him  that  he  must  leave  her 
with  only  those  two  little  boys  and  my  visits  to 
comfort  her." 

*"Tis  a  thousand  pities  Jocelyn  Hamilton's  son 
must  be  exiled.  Bother  the  man,  that  he  couldn't 
put  his  provision  for  his  wife  and  children  into  some- 
thing safer  than  land — and  Irish  land." 

"  He  was  no  wiser  than  his  fellows,  Aunt 
Theo." 

"  True  for  you ;  and  the  country's  full  of  ghosts 
of  old  glories,  walking  about  and  calling  themselves 
distressed  landladies.  I'm  glad  we're  done  with  the 
land,  Decima." 

"And  have  shifted  our  responsibilities  on  to  the 
Dennistouns." 

"  They  can  afford  to  be  absentees,  and  away  from 
sour  faces.  I  like  to  live  in  peace  with  my  fellow- 
men.  I  like  men,  women,  and  children  to  smile  on 
me.  I  couldn't  bear  to  get  a  stone  sent  after  me  as  I 
walked  down  Derg  village  ;  I'd  rather  have  a  blessing 
any  day,  and  it  must  have  been  queer  for  those  who 
were  used  to  blessings  to  find  them  changed  to  stones 
in  the  days  of  the  trouble,  and  all  because  their  for- 
bears held  on  to  the  land  instead  of  pitching  it  to 
the  devil." 

"Or  to  Englishmen,  as  the  O'Doherties  did." 

"Ah,  well,  Sir  Dennis  had  to  sell,  poor  man,  but 
he  didn't  make  too  bad  a  bargain  when  he  was  about 
it." 

"You'd  think  the  Dennistouns  got  it  for  nothing, 
to  hear  Sheila  and  the  boys." 
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"Sheila  '11  learn  wisdom,"  said  Aunt  Theodosia, 
with  a  scandalous  change  of  front. 

Mrs.  Dugdale  had  come  and  brought  her  children 
as  she  had  suggested,  driving  them  herself  in  a  little 
pony  carriage,  accompanied  only  by  a  nurse. 

After  a  time,  the  children  being  dangerously  pent 
up  among  Aunt  Theodosia's  old  furniture  and  silver 
tables  and  china  cupboards,  I  offered  to  play  a  game 
of  ball  with  them  in  the  corridor.  They  were  tiny 
creatures  with  a  comical  rotundity  of  skirt  and  large- 
ness of  hat,  so  near  in  age  as  to  seem  almost  like 
twins  ;  and  their  chatter  was  nearly  incomprehensible 
to  me.  However,  I  can  play  with  children  if  I  can 
do  nothing  else,  and  we  were  having  a  glorious  time 
when  Sheila  came  upstairs  carrying  her  hat  in  her 
hand.  Jock  made  an  uncertain  rush  at  her  with  the 
great  ball  ready  to  throw. 

"  Why,  who  are  you  ?  "  she  said,  kneeling  down  and 
imprisoning  him  in  her  arms. 

"  Jock,"  said  the  boy. 

"Jock.  Jock  who,  you  adorable  small  creature.? 
Where  have  they  come  from,  Dessy }  We  don't 
know  any  one  with  children  like  these." 

"  They  are  Mrs.  Dugdale's,"  said  I  soberly.  "  She 
is  calling  on  Aunt  Theo." 

"  Mrs.  Dugdale's  ! "  said  Sheila,  slowly  rising  to 
her  feet  and  making  as  if  she  would  have  gone 
on. 

But  she  had  counted  without  Jock.  That  young 
gentleman,  who  was  used  to  the  friendship  of  all  the 
world,  insisted  that  she  should  carry  on  the  game  of 
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romps  which  she  had  interrupted.  I  saw  her  open 
his  little  fingers  where  they  clutched  her  skirt  irreso- 
lutely, and  look  down  half-wistfully  at  the  baby  head, 
with  its  mop  of  golden-bronze. 

"  After  all,  Decima,"  she  said,  with  a  queer  little 
laugh,  "  one  can't  keep  up  hereditary  hatred  against 
babies,  can  one  ?  " 

And  the  result  was  that  when  Mrs.  Dugdale  came 
out  of  the  morning-room  a  little  later  with  Aunt 
Theodosia,  she  found  Sheila  playing  bears  with  the 
children,  and  utterly  forgetful  in  the  excitement  of 
the  game  of  the  fact  that  she  had  capitulated  to  the 
Dennistouns  in  the  shape  of  these  small  representatives 
of  the  name. 

I  twitted  her  about  it  afterwards  before  Anthony 
and  the  boys. 

"  I  saw  'em,"  said  Shawn.  "  Jolly  little  beggars 
they  looked.  The  little  chap  had  the  reins,  and  was 
clucking  to  the  pony  for  all  he  was  worth.  I'd 
have  played  with  them  myself  if  I'd  chanced  to  be 
in  at  the  time." 

"  We  must  make  a  limitation  of  age  about  our 
family  quarrel,"  said  Phelim,  who  had  been  looking  a 
little  careworn  of  late. 

"  Why  should  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  family 
quarrel  ?  "  asked  Anthony  Lumsden.  "  Life's  too 
short  for  any  kind  of  quarrels,  unless  the  other  man's 
a  cad  or  a  sneak,  and  then  one  would  hardly  quarrel 
with  him." 

"  Et  tu.  Brute !  "  quoted  Sheila,  with  an  inscrut- 
able half-smile. 
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"  I  say,  come  away,  Decima,"  cried  Phelim ;  "  there's 
something  I  want  you  to  do  for  me." 

The  Long  Vacation  was  at  an  end,  and  the  boys 
were  going  up  to  Trinity  in  a  day  or  two.  For  some 
reason  or  other  I  seemed  to  be  the  recipient  of 
their  various  trusts.  Perhaps  they  thought  Sheila 
was  too  engrossed  with  her  own  affairs.  This  time 
it  was  Jess,  Phelim's  pointer,  who  had  just  become 
the  happy  mother  of  a  litter  of  puppies,  and  I  had 
to  receive  the  minutest  instructions  about  how  the 
mother  and  infants  were  to  be  fed  and  cared  for. 

After  much  hand- licking  from  the  grateful  Jess, 
we  returned  to  the  house  slowly,  stopping  here  and 
there  to  inspect  a  tree  that  wanted  lopping  or  a  rose 
that  would  take  a  graft.  Phelim  had  quite  the 
right  country-gentleman  feeling  about  his  tiny  estate. 

*'  It  won't  be  long  till  you're  back  again,  Phelim," 
said  I,  in  one  of  these  pauses.  "  Christmas  will  be 
here  before  we  know  where  we  are." 

"  I'm  glad  to  be  going,  Decima,"  said  the  boy. 
"  I'm  confoundedly  down  on  my  luck." 

"  What  is  it,  old  chap  ? " 

"  It's  Magdalen,"  he  said.  "  If  she'd  only  choose 
between  me  and  Shawn — but  she  won't.  She  laughs 
with  Shawn,  and  I  fear  she  laughs  at  me.  It's  a  bad 
sign,  isn't  it,  Decima,  when  a  girl  laughs  at  a  man  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  It  would  be  in  most  cases.  I'm 
not  sure  about  Magdalen.     Why  don't  you  ask  her  ?  " 

"  She  won't  let  me.  She  makes  no  end  of  fun 
when  I  try  to  be  serious.  Anyhow,  I'm  off.  If  she 
likes  Shawn  better,  I  leave  the  course  open  to  Shawn. 
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If  she  likes  neither  of  us,  and  has  only  been  amusing 
herself — well,  there's  no  harm  done,  Shawn's  heart 
will  be  easily  patched  up.  Why,  what  do  you  sup- 
pose he  had  the  impudence  to  say  to  me  yesterday  ?  " 

"What?" 

"  That  he  hoped  marrying  wouldn't  interfere  with 
his  profession.  *  Magdalen  has  a  lot  of  money,'  he 
said,  '  but  she  can't  buy  my  ambition,  and  she  has 
my  heart  without  it.'  Did  you  ever  hear  such 
cheek  > " 

"  What  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  I  said, '  Look  here,  you  infernal  young  coxcomb,  if 
that  lady  should  honour  you  so  far  as  to  think  of  you 
in  that  way,  you  ought  to  be  the  happiest  man  alive, 
instead  of  bothering  about  your  profession  or  ambi- 
tion or  anything  else.  Unless  you  felt  your  own 
unworthiness,  and  wanted  to  do  something  to  make 
yourself  fitter  for  her.'  Would  you  believe  it  ?  He 
just  swelled  out  like  a  young  turkey-cock.  *  Ah,  but, 
my  boy,'  he  said, '  think  of  my  freedom  gone,  my  wings 
clipped.  If  I  should  consent  to  do  it  for  her,  she 
ought  to  be  the  proudest  woman  on  earth.'  " 

"  She's  not  thinking  of  Shawn,  depend  upon  it,  my 
dear  boy,"  said  I,  laughing.  "No  one  could  think  of 
Shawn  in  that  way.  He's  too  young.  She  seems 
just  as  fond  of  you." 

"  She  treats  me  like  a  schoolboy — teases  me,  and 
coaxes  me  when  I  get  sulky.  She  has  refused  that 
Italian  fellow,  that  Prince  they  met  at  Bordighera. 
Ah  !  Decima,  she  doesn't  think  of  Shawn.  I  see  you 
are  right.     But  neither  does  she  think  of  me.     What 
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have  I  to  offer  her?  An  old  name  that  no  one 
values  but  ourselves  and  a  few  proud  memories. 
These  things  are  not  valued  in  the  world  where  she 
moves.  Sir  Phelim  O'Doherty — a  title  without  an 
estate.    And  she  might  marry  any  one." 

"  She  passed  by  all  the  squires  at  the  ball  for  you 
two,  anyhow,"  I  said,  "  and  she  seems  faithful  to  her 
first  choice.  You  see,  you're  young,  Phelim.  She  is 
two  years  your  senior.  Perhaps  she  thinks  you  are 
too  young." 

"  She's  made  me  older,"  he  replied,  with  a  stern 
face. 

Shawn  met  us  on  the  doorstep  looking  very  much 
excited  and  a  bit  white. 

"Old  Yelverton  was  moonlighted  last  night,"  he 
said.  *'  He  refused  to  give  up  his  arms,  and  fired  on 
them  from  his  window.  One  of  the  moonlighters  fired 
in  return  and  shot  him  dead.  The  country's  all  agog 
about  it.  Poor  old  buffer !  he  was  hot-tempered,  but 
a  good  sort.  The  last  of  the  Yelvertons.  They 
might  have  let  him  die  in  his  bed." 

"  He  never  did  harm  to  any  one,"  said  Phelim. 
"  He  was  a  good  landlord,  and  you  would  have 
thought  the  people  loved  him.  It  will  be  the  turn 
of  the  O'Doherties  next." 

"There's  a  meeting  of  magistrates  to-morrow 
morning,"  said  Shawn.  "  Colonel  Raleigh  sent  you 
word.     They  want  more  police." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Phelim,  "  I  think  PU  have 
to  stay  down.     It  isn't  a  time  to  be  leaving  home." 

"  We  are  safe  enough."  I  said.     "  Who  would  touch 
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us  when  Castle  Finn  is  there  with  its  collection  of 
arms  ?  Besides,  the  walls  protect  us,  and  I  believe 
the  people  are  fond  of  us." 

"  The  people ! "  repeated  Phelim.  "  They  go  in 
fear  themselves.  If  we  cannot  protect  them,  so 
much  the  worse  for  them." 
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THE  trouble  seemed  not  to  be  general,  isolated 
outrages  cropping  up  here  and  there  over  the 
country.  But  after  the  shooting  of  Mr.  Yelverton 
things  grew  quiet  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood, 
as  though  the  Moonlighters  were  alarmed  at  their 
own  act. 

"  Poor  Mick  Yelverton,"  said  my  aunt,  with  tears 
in  her  bright  eyes,  for  Mr.  Yelverton  had  been  one  of 
her  lovers  long  ago.  "  To  think  of  him  having  no 
more  sense  than  to  go  blazing  out  of  a  window  into 
the  middle  of  men  armed  with  things  warranted  to 
explode  at  a  moment's  notice.  Sure,  if  they'd  got 
Mick's  old  stand  of  arms  they'd  have  been  blown  to 
pieces — devil  a  less.  He  used  to  get  the  police  to 
clean  his  pistols,  as  if  a  policeman's  life  was  no  value 
at  all.  They  did  it  till  the  sergeant  was  about  getting 
married.  '  Och,  by  this  and  by  that,  Mr.  Yelverton,' 
he  said,  '  I  wouldn't  lay  a  hand  on  them  not  unless 
you'd  insure  my  life  for  the  wife.  They've  got  terrible 
tender,'  he  said,  '  by  raison  of  the  powder  lying  rust- 
ing in  them  from  Lady  Day  to  Christmas.     'Twas  all 
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very  well  for  a  bachelor,'  he  said,  *  but  now  I  belong 
to  Katty  I  daren't  do  it.'  God  help  the  foolishness 
of  the  same  Moonlighters  wanting  such  things  !  " 

"  They'll  be  after  the  spears  and  pikes  in  the  hall 
next,  Aunt  Theo,"  said  I. 

"  They're  safer  than  poor  Mick's  pistols,  except 
that  one  or  two  of  the  spear-heads  Sir  Colman 
O'Doherty  brought  from  the  East  have  a  touch  of 
poison  about  them." 

"  It  has  lost  its  virtue  long  ago,"  said  I. 

We  were  all  very  sorry  for  poor  old  Mr,  Yelverton, 
but  were  inclined  to  believe  his  death  rather  by 
misadventure  than  by  design,  for  he  was  no  one's 
enemy  but  his  own,  as  the  people  say. 

The  flag  was  flying  no  longer  over  Castle  Finn. 
The  quiet  of  winter  days  was  only  broken  by  the 
hunting.  Sheila  and  I  both  hunted,  and  I  confess  my 
envy  was  aroused  by  the  beautiful  mare  Captain 
Lumsden  had  given  his  fiancee,  which  certainly  left 
my  little  Fairy,  clever  as  she  is,  far  behind. 

Larry  was  to  go  in  January.  He  was  not  much  of  a 
hunting  man,  not  being  able  to  keep  hunters  of  his 
own,  and  being  too  proud  to  ride  other  men's,  except 
in  a  few  instances. 

However,  I  never  wanted  for  a  cavalier,  having  Mr. 
Archdale  constantly  at  my  elbow.  He  had  taken  an 
odd  fancy  to  me  that  night  of  the  ball,  when,  as  he 
told  me  afterwards,  I  had  shown  the  prettiest  paces  of 
any  one  on  the  course,  and  in  his  opinion  deserved  the 
Plate. 

I  was  glad  of  the  distraction  of  the  hunting,  for 
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Larry  was  going  to  and  fro  a  good  deal  making 
preparations  for  India,  and  my  heart  was  low 
enough  in  the  hours  I  was  without  him,  though 
while  he  was  with  me  I  was  irrationally  glad. 

Five  years !  It  seemed  endlessly  long  to  look 
forward  to.  Would  the  hours  and  the  days,  the 
winters  and  the  summers,  ever  pass  }  I  should  have 
Larry's  letters,  and  there  would  be  my  visits  to  his 
mother.  I  was  going  to  be  hands  and  eyes  to  her, 
as  Larry  had  been  so  long.  Despite  the  two  little 
boys,  she  would  be  one  of  the  loneliest  women  on 
earth,  sitting  there  in  her  semi-blindness  year  after 
year,  longing  for  the  hand  and  the  voice  that  had 
not  failed  her  in  all  the  years  since  Larry  took  his 
father's  place. 

I  was  grateful  for  Mr.  Archdale's  kindness.  I 
appreciated  the  extent  of  it  when  he  kept  beside 
Fairy  through  the  runs,  piloting  me  over  hedges  and 
across  brooks  with  a  patient  carefulness  and  con- 
sideration for  the  capacity  of  my  steed  which  put  out 
of  question  his  chances  of  being  present  at  the  kill. 
We  arrived  several  times  just  in  time  to  see  the  brush 
presented  to  some  hard-riding  lady. 

"  I  wish  it  might  be  yours,"  said  Mr.  Archdale 
enviously,  on  one  of  these  occasions. 

"  Shall  I  lower  myself  for  ever  in  your  eyes  by 
confessing  I've  no  ambition  that  way  ? "  said  I. 

"Oh,  hang  it  all.  Miss  Decima,  you  couldn't  do 
that,  you  know." 

"  Well,  then,  I  couldn't  bear  to  handle  it ;  I  love 
the  run,  but  I  confess  I'm  quite  glad  when  there  isn't 
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a  kill.  As  for  that  poor,  bleeding,  warm  bit  of  flesh 
and  fur ugh  !  " 

"  Upon  my  word,  Miss  Decima,  I  suppose  it  isn't 
nice  really  for  a  lady,  though  I  hadn't  thought  about 
it  till  you  put  it  into  my  head.  I've  generally  known 
women  rather  keen  on  it.  But  on  the  whole  perhaps 
you're  right.  Indeed,  I  should  think  you  right  in 
anything  you  said,"  he  concluded  simply. 

Well,  the  parting  came  at  last,  and  Larry  was 
gone.  We  had  said  good-bye  for  the  very  last  time. 
He  had  dined  at  the  Rosery  the  evening  before, 
and  was  to  go  by  an  early  morning  train.  By  this 
time  the  boys  had  gone  back  to  Dublin  ;  and  after 
dinner  was  over.  Sheila  and  Aunt  Theodosia  went 
away  and  left  us  together  in  the  little  morning-room. 
My  poor  Larry,  he  was  brave  no  longer.  We  watched 
the  hands  of  the  clock  as  they  ticked  away  relent- 
lessly our  last  hours  together.  I  don't  know  what  we 
talked  of,  trying  to  comfort  each  other,  and  to  pretend 
to  a  greater  courage  than  either  of  us  felt. 

At  last  we  parted,  saying  good-bye  outside  the 
little  half-glass  conservatory  door,  where  once  on  a 
summer  night  Larry  first  told  me  he  loved  me. 
Now  it  was  winter,  and  the  roses  were  all  gone.  A 
stealthy  white  fog  wrapped  all  the  fields  and  dripped 
from  the  laurels.  Somewhere  behind  it  one  de- 
scried a  ghostly  winter  moon.  The  lights  from 
the  cheerful  house  windows  shone  on  sodden  gravel 
paths. 

"You  will  take  cold,  my  heart's  treasure,"  cried 
poor  Larry  tenderly  over  me,  as  he  knotted  his  hand- 
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kerchief  under  my  chin.     "You  will  take  cold,  and  I 
shall  not  be  here  to  look  after  you." 

Fond,  foolish  nothings.  How  often  Larry  said 
good-bye  and  came  back  again,  I  do  not  know.  It 
was  an  unlucky  thing  to  do,  but  we  forgot  all  about 
that.  At  last  he  took  me  in  his  arms  and  set  me 
down  inside  the  conservatory  door.  Then  he  kissed 
me,  and  with  a  sob  rushed  away  through  the  fog. 
I  heard  his  retreating  footsteps,  running,  running, 
until  the  night  swallowed  them.  I  had  cired  to  him 
to  come  back,  but  he  had  not  heard  me,  and  what 
use  if  he  had,  seeing  that  it  would  only  have  meant 
another  parting. 

All  the  same  I  went  into  the  house  and  up  to  my 
room,  and  kneeling  on  the  floor  beside  my  bed,  I 
cried  out  that  I  had  had  so  many  things  to  say  to 
him  which  now  I  could  never  say.  For  the  separation 
seemed  altogether  intolerable,  while  I  could  see  from 
my  window,  across  the  valley,  the  light  of  the  room 
where  Larry  was  finishing  his  preparation  for  his 
early  start  to-morrow.  And  it  nearly  broke  my  heart 
that  he  had  not  married  me  as  I  had  wanted  him  to 
do,  so  that  I  should  have  had  the  comfort  of  bearing 
his  name  during  those  years  of  absence.  And  then  I 
cried  out,  as  I  had  done  to  him,  that  he  was  too 
prudent ;  and  having  said  it,  I  wept  for  such  disloyalty 
to  my  dear  and  unselfish  lover. 

I  had  thought  to  keep  watch  that  last  night  ot 
Larry's  neighbourhood  to  me.  But  presently,  when  I 
had  asked  God  to  take  care  of  him  for  me  and  re- 
store us  to  each  other,  I  received  so  much  comfort 
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that  I  fell  asleep,  and  awoke  in  the  starless  night  to 
see  Larry's  window  dark.  Then,  seeing  by  my  watch 
that  it  was  three  o'clock,  I  resolved  to  sleep  no  more, 
so  I  sat  in  a  chair  by  the  window,  and  watched  till 
the  light  sprang  up  again,  and  remained  there  till 
some  one  came  and  extinguished  it  when  the  night 
was  giving  way  to  a  cold  dawn.  Then  I  knew  that 
Larry  was  indeed  gone. 

Yet  the  next  day,  instead  of  the  great  desolation  I 
had  feared,  hopes  and  anticipations  took  possession 
of  me  ;  and  every  hour  that  carried  Larry  farther 
from  me  made  my  trouble  easier  to  bear.  For  the 
thing  to  which  we  had  looked  forward  with  such  dread, 
which  had  indeed  made  a  shadow  of  death  on  all  our 
love,  the  parting,  was  over,  and  now  there  were  only 
joys  to  come.  His  letters — I  had  not  had  many  letters 
from  him,  for  we  had  been  so  much  together — his 
letters  would  begin  to-morrow.  And  I  had  promised 
to  keep  him  a  journal,  so  that  he  should  know  what  I 
did  every  day.  And  there  was  his  mother  to  help 
and  comfort.  And  he  had  given  me  his  terrier, 
Spunk,  who  indeed  loved  me  only  less  than  his 
master.  I  was  to  fetch  him  home  with  me  to-day. 
Why,  there  was  so  much  to  do  that  the  day  would 
hardly  hold  it. 

So  I  came  down  to  breakfast  with  a  face  which  I 
really  had  to  subdue  to  greater  sadness  than  I  felt, 
lest  my  aunt  and  my  sister  should  wrong  my  love  for 
Larry  by  believing  it  less  than  it  was.  I  could  see  by 
their  faces  that  they  were  glad  to  find  me  bearing  it 
so   well ;    and   Aunt  Theodosia,   taking    me    apart 
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afterwards,  said  something  of  the  kind.  Then  I 
said,  with  a  cheerfulness  I  felt  to  be  almost  heartless  : 

"  It  is  only  a  parting,  Aunt  Theo,  after  all.  Not 
death,  only  a  parting,  and  already  twelve  hours  of  it 
have  gone  by." 

Indeed,  I  wondered  at  myself,  but  felt  sure,  since  I 
was  neither  light  nor  unloving  by  nature,  that  God 
was  helping  me  as  I  had  asked  Him  to.  And  I 
prayed  that  He  would  also  lighten  the  grief  for  my 
poor  boy. 

But  when  I  came  into  the  hall  of  Larry's  home, 
and  saw  yet  lying  about  the  things  he  had  handled 
yesterday — his  whip,  a  stick  that  he  had  been  used  to 
carry,  his  old  fishing-rod — I  just  pulled  down  my  veil 
that  the  housemaid  should  not  see  my  face,  and  went 
into  the  room  where  his  mother  sat  with  the  knitting 
on  her  knees,  and  her  face  full  of  mourning. 

Then  I  knelt  down  and  put  my  head  on  her  lap. 

"  He  told  me  to  bring  comfort  and  receive  it  here," 
I  said,  sobbing.     And  so  we  cried  together. 

Afterwards  I  tried  to  make  live  again  the  hopeful- 
ness of  the  morning,  and  invented  a  thousand  things 
that  we  should  do  for  him  to  fill  up  the  time  of  his 
absence,  and  recalled  events  of  five  years  ago  to  prove 
how  quickly  time  passed. 

"  Ah  yes,"  she  sighed,  "when  it  is  behind  you." 

And  then  I  painted  for  her  all  the  things  we  should 
do  when  that  far-away  golden  day  of  his  return  was 
near  to  dawn.  She  took  less  comfort  than  I  did  from 
the  thought  that  already  the  hours  were  flying,  flying, 
though  Larry  was  not  yet  as  far  as  Dublin  from  us. 
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And  she  was  afraid  of  the  dangers  of  the  East,  of 
wild  beasts  and  sickness,  and  the  tainted  water  and 
the  malarial  woods.  But  these  things,  I  reminded 
her,  we  could  pray  against,  and  the  God  we  trusted 
was  powerful  against  all  such  foes.  Then  she  caught 
me  to  her  breast  and  cried  out  that  she  could  pray 
with  any  of  them  who  had  their  sight,  and  that  it  did 
not  need  the  eyes  of  the  body  to  see  God. 

The  boys — there  were  nearly  a  dozen  years  between 
them  and  Larry — were  good  boys,  but  did  not  come 
as  near  her  heart  as  her  eldest  born ;  and  being 
strong  and  cheerful,  she  liked  them  to  have  their  out- 
door pursuits  and  their  pastimes,  not  to  chain  them  too 
closely  to  her  helplessness. 

"  They  don't  know  what  it  is  to  live  with  darkened 
windows,"  she  said.  "  Nor  would  I  have  them  know. 
I  wouldn't  shadow  them  with  my  sorrows.  I  have 
had  my  day,  though  I  am  come  now  to  the  twilight." 

Before  I  left  her  I  had  cheered  her  very  much,  and 
more  with  a  promise  that  I  should  come  and  stay 
with  her  often,  and  be  something  of  a  daughter  to 
her  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  her  son.  I  did  not 
doubt  that  Aunt  Theodosia  would  spare  me  to  her, 
since  my  aunt  has  a  very  kindly  heart,  as  I  hope 
readers  of  this  chronicle  will  have  understood. 

As  I  went  back  by  the  valley  with  Spunk  at  my 
heels  I  met  Mr.  Archdale.  The  time  had  gone  by 
when  I  used  only  to  laugh  at  him,  and  I  was  sorry  to 
see  the  lightening  of  his  face  as  he  watched  me 
coming. 

"You  are  a  high-stepper,  Miss  Decima,"  he  said, 
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"  and  no  mistake.  No  other  girl  walks  like  you. 
That's  a  pretty  bit  of  dog  flesh  you  have  at  your 
heels.  He  looks  like  ...  a  dog  of  Hamilton's — 
Spunk.     It  is  Spunk,  isn't  it?  " 

A  puzzled  little  line  came  between  his  brows.  All 
of  a  sudden  it  came  upon  me  as  a  certainty  that  I  was 
likely  to    .     .     .     hurt  poor  Gervase  Archdale. 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  it  is  Spunk.     He  is  my  dog  now." 

"  Hamilton  has  given  him  to  you  ?  He  thought 
no  end  of  Spunk.  He  wouldn't  give  him  to  any 
one  he  didn't  consider  .  .  .  the  pick  of  the 
stables." 

"Mr.  Archdale,"  said  I,  "will  you  come  home  with 
me  to  tea  ?  It's  no  mere  lady's  meal,  but  a  sub- 
stantial repast  fit  for  a  hungry  man.  My  aunt  has 
got  into  the  habit  of  catering  for  boys'  appetites." 

"  Miss  Decima,  I'm  fit  to  eat  my  crib." 

"  Come  along,  then,  we'll  give  you  something  better 
to  eat." 

He  took  his  horse's  bridle  over  his  arm,  and 
walked  along,  beaming.  I  think  he  had  forgotten  his 
momentary  alarm  about  the  owner  of  Spunk. 

"  Will  you  be  out  on  Friday  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so." 

"  I  may  give  you  a  lead  ?  " 

"At  the  expense  of  your  own  enjoyment?  Really, 
Mr.  Archdale,  it  is  too  bad  you  should  tie  yourself 
down  to  a  pair  of  slow-coaches  like  Fairy  and  me." 

"  I  am  where  I  want  to  be.  Upon  my  word,  Miss 
Decima,  I'd  rather  miss  a  finish  in  your  society  than 
in  any  woman's  I've  ever  known." 
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"You  are  safe  to  do  that,  Mr.  Archdale." 

"  What,  Miss  Decima?  " 

"Miss  a  finish  when  you're  in  my  society.  I 
promise  Fairy'll  do  that  for  you  all  the  season 
through.  You'd  better  give  my  sister  a  lead.  Her 
Zuleika  will  show  the  pace  to  the  field." 

"  I  wouldn't  mind  if  the  field  showed  us  a  clean 
pair  of  heels  every  time,  if  it  left  us  together.  But 
Fairy  is  slow.  I've  a  sweet  little  mare  I  bought  the 
other  day — I  don't  know  why  I  bought  such  a  thing 
— a  perfect  lady's  hunter.  I  wish  I  could  see  you 
on  her." 

"Mr.  Archdale,"  I  said,  in  a  tremendous  hurry, 
"  can't  you  imagine  why  Mr.  Hamilton  gave  me 
Spunk?" 

He  turned  and  looked  stupidly  at  Spunk,  who  was 
putting  up  rabbits  by  the  score,  then  back  at  me,  and 
his  round  face,  which  I  had  once  thought  foolish 
— Heaven  forgive   me ! — became  suddenly  haggard. 

"  Miss  Decima,"  he  said,  "good  God,  it's  not  that !" 

I  nodded  without  a  word. 

"  You  and  Hamilton  are  engaged  }  " 

"  We  are  engaged." 

He  shook  his  head  as  though  some  one  had  stunned 
him  with  a  blow,  and  he  was  trying  to  get  things 
clear  again. 

"  Thank  you  for  telling  me,  Miss  Decima,"  he  said 
in  a  dull  way. 

We  had  come  to  the  cross  roads  by  this  time,  and 
taking  out  his  watch  he  looked  at  it  and  said,  "  I 
think,  after  all,  I  won't  come  to  tea,  Miss  Decima. 
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I'll  have  time  to  leave  you  at  your  own  gate,  though. 
The  valley  is  lonely  at  this  hour." 

"  I  don't  mind  that,"  I  said.  "  But  do  come  to  tea. 
Do,  Mr.  Archdale.  I  want  you  to  be  my  friend,  more 
than  ever  now,  so  don't  be  angry  with  me." 

"  Ah,  Miss  Decima,"  he  said,  "  I  will  do  whatever 
you  want  me  to.  I  won't  bother  you,  you  know  ;  but 
let  me  look  after  you  and  Fairy  as  if  I  had  said 
nothing.     May  I  > " 

"  Why,  of  course  you  may,"  I  said.  "  I  should  miss 
you  horribly." 

"  You'd  never  have  thought  of  a  dull  fellow  like 
me,  sound  but  ugly,  would  you  now,  if  Hamilton 
hadn't  been  entered  ^  " 

"  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Archdale.  There  has  never 
been  any  one  but  Larry  for  me.  There  never  will 
be  any  one  but  Larry.  I  can't  imagine  what  would 
have  happened  if  there  had  been  no  Larry." 

"  No,  of  course  you  can't.  I  was  a  fool  to  ask  you. 
And  I'll  come  to  tea.  Miss  Decima,  since  you  want 
me  to.  Tell  Hamilton  I'm  looking  after  you,  won't 
you  ?  " 

"  He  will  be  grateful.  He  always  liked  you,  Mr. 
Archdale." 

"  I  liked  him,  too.     He  deserved  to  be  a  winner." 

I  thought  he  winced,  as  if  this  effort  at  generosity 
had  cost  him  something,  so  I  hastened  to  change  the 
subject. 

"  My  brother  Phelim  bought  a  colt  before  he  went 
back  to  college,  Mr.  Archdale.  I  should  like  you  to 
see  him.     He's  very  handsome,  with  a  strain  of  Bar- 
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bary  blood.  Phelim  is  going  to  ride  him  at  Derry- 
owen  Races  next  May." 

"  Barbary  blood  !  Did  he  get  him  from  old  Morris, 
of  Ballybeg  ?  It  isn't  Morris's  black  three-year-old 
— jet  black  but  for  a  white  blaze  on  the  forehead  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  must  be  the  same.  He  has  called 
him  the  Moor.  I  think  he  did  buy  him  from  Mr. 
Morris." 

"  I  thought  of  buying  him  myself.  Don't  make 
free  with  him,  Miss  Decima  ;  he  has  a  beastly  temper. 
By  the  way,  who's  going  to  exercise  him  for  your 
brother  while  he's  away  ?  " 

"  Mick,  the  stable  lad,  I  suppose.  He's  a  very  re- 
liable boy." 

"  I  daresay.  But  the  Moor  will  kill  him,  and  he'll 
aggravate  the  Moor's  temper  till  some  one  will  have 
to  shoot  him.  I'll  tell  you  what ;  I'll  do  it  myself 
I'm  a  bit  of  '  a  whisperer '  with  horses." 

"  I  didn't  know  you  had  the  power,  Mr.  Archdale." 

"  Oh,  I  understand  'em.  When  I  see  'em  putting 
their  ears  back  and  showing  the  whites  of  their  eyes, 
and  swearing,  I  feel  as  if  I  was  inside  of  'em  and 
understanding  what  it  is  like  to  be  in  a  horrible 
temper,  and  full  of  fear  and  scorn  of  the  two-legged 
brute  that  is  bullying  me.  I'll  tell  you  what,  I'll 
write  to  your  brother  and  offer  to  exercise  the  Moor 
for  him.  It'll  bring  me  over  here  every  day.  Miss 
Decima,  but  you  won't  think  it  is  on  that  account 
I'm  doing  it.  You  can  fight  shy  of  me  as  often  as 
you  feel  inclined,  you  know." 

His  simple  humility  touched  me.  For  the  life  of 
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me  I  couldn't  resist  slipping  my  hand  inside  his  arm 
as  I  said,  "  I  shall  never  want  to  fight  shy  of  you,  be 
sure  of  that." 

Mr.  Archdale  turned  a  deeper  red  than  usual. 

"  Ah,  Miss  Decima,"  he  said,  "  don't  be  too  good 
to  me,  or  I  might  forget — that  the  Stakes  are  not 
for  me." 
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Chapter    X 
A   FRIEND   IN   NEED 

AUNT  THEODOSIA  was  in  a  towering  rage, 
and  was  explaining  the  cause  of  it  to  Lord 
Innishowen. 

"  Listen  now,"  she  said.  "  Raleigh  has  got  extra 
police  from  the  Castle,  and  what  do  you  think  he 
wants  to  do  with  them  ?  Why,  plant  two  of  them 
here  on  protection  duty !  Imagine  a  pair  of  great 
omadhauns  sitting  in  Peggy's  kitchen — because  I 
suppose  we  couldn't  keep  them  out  of  doors — and 
turning  the  heads  of  Rose  and  Kitty  with  their  love- 
making.  They're  the  devil  for  courting,  as  you  know, 
Innishowen,  because  they've  nothing  else  to  do,  unless 
it's  to  drive  an  occasional  poor  man's  goat  to  the 
pound.  They'd  eat  us  out  of  house  and  home  ;  but 
that  I  shouldn't  mind  so  much,  for  they're  a  credit 
to  their  feeding,  the  same  Royal  Irish.  But  to  turn 
a  pair  of  those  green-coated  ApoUos  loose  in  my 
household  is  more  than  I'll  bear  from  Raleigh,  and 
so  I'll  tell  him." 

"  Raleigh's  right,  all  the  same.  It's  not  safe  to 
have  a  house  like  this  garrisoned  only  by  women." 

"You  said  the  very  same  when  he  put  a  pair  of 
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them  on  to  me  the  time  of  the  troubles.  A  nice 
sight  I  was — a  single  woman  of  my  age,  with  a  pair 
of  grinning  lads  doing  the  goosestep  at  my  heels 
every  time  I  stirred  out  of  doors.  It  wasn't  proper, 
upon  my  word,  it  wasn't,  Innishowen  ;  and  since  I 
couldn't  pitch  his  protection  to  the  devil,  why,  I 
had  to  keep  indoors  for  the  best  part  of  a  year,  and 
never  was  quite  as  good  a  man  since,  Innishowen  ;  I 
was  near  losing  the  use  of  my  feet  altogether." 

"  Better  that  than  lose  your  life,  Theodosia." 

"  Rubbish  !  "  said  my  aunt  impolitely.  "  They'd 
never  have  laid  a  finger  on  me  at  the  worst  of  times. 
Sure,  if  they  weren't  thinking  of  it,  you  couldn't  take 
a  better  way  of  putting  it  into  their  heads  than  by 
setting  up  a  pair  of  turkey-cocks  like  that  to  walk 
behind  me.  It's  an  insult  to  the  people,  so  it  is,  to 
be  behaving  as  if  you  weren't  safe  among  them." 

"You're  too  trusting,  Theodosia." 

**  Ah,  well  then,  if  I  am,  it  isn't  the  police  I'd  be 
after  trusting.  I  hear  there  was  plenty  of  trout  going 
at  the  police-barracks  last  summer,  when  poor  Mr. 
Dowdeswell  and  his  visitors  could  hardly  get  a  rise 
at  all.  They  thought  the  Irish  trout  were  too  clever 
to  be  caught  ;  but,  bedad,  it  takes  an  Irish  policeman 
poaching  by  moonlight  to  outwit  an  Irish  trout.  Why, 
the  river  is  just  a  preserve  for  Sergeant  Mulcahy  and 
his  men.  And  who  do  you  suppose  '  boxed  the  fox '  in 
my  orchard  last  summer,  every  night  that  was  in  it  ? 
Why,  the  same  play-boys  from  the  barracks.  They've 
the  cheek  of  the  devil.  They  kept  coming  to  me  to 
know  if  I'd  found  the  '  perpetrators,'  as  they  called 
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them.  '  Aye,'  I  said  to  a  blushing  sixfooter  (I'd  seen 
him  clearing  the  orchard  wall  by  the  light  of  the 
moon  the  night  before),  '  and  could  put  my  hand  on 
one  this  minute  if  I  liked.'  " 

"  Leave  the  police  a  bit  of  character,  Theodosia ; 
they'll  be   taking  care  of  you  presently." 

"  That  they  won't.  I  told  Raleigh  to  go  hang,  I'd 
have  none  of  his  protection." 

"You'd  better  fetch  those  girls  over  to  Innishowen 
House,  then,  till  the  times  settle  a  bit." 

"  They'll  stand  by  me.  We're  not  afraid ;  are 
we,  girls  ^  There,  you  see  they're  not,  Innishowen. 
They'd  be  miserable  away  from  their  own  bits  of 
things  ;  wouldn't  you  now,  girls  }  " 

"  You're  an  obstinate  woman,  Theodosia.  I  wish 
I  could  persuade  you  to  do  the  common-sense 
thing." 

However,  my  aunt  was  not  to  be  persuaded,  and, 
indeed,  we  seemed  safe  enough,  hidden  away  as  we 
were  within  the  walls  of  Castle  Finn,  and  having,  so 
far  as  we  knew,  not  an  enemy  in  the  place.  And  for 
a  time  her  rashness  seemed  justified. 

Then,  about  a  week  after  Christmas,  the  outrages 
broke  out  again.  Several  raids  for  arms  were  made, 
and  the  police,  misled  by  false  information,  were 
usually  assembled  at  the  other  side  of  the  county 
from  that  in  which  lay  the  house  that  was  visited. 
Indeed,  there  was  no  keeping  up  with  the  activity  of 
the  Moonlighters.  If  they  raided  a  solitary  house  on 
the  western  seaboard  one  night  they  would  be  heard 
of  thirty  miles  away  the  next.     They  seemed  to  be 
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everywhere  at  once,  and  for  a  time  law  and  order 
stood  utterly  baffled. 

Still  Aunt  Theodosia  refused  the  protection  of  the 
police.    It  was  a  matter  for  concern  to  all  our  friends. 

"  Listen,  ma'am,"  said  Lord  Innishowen,  during 
one  of  his  futile  protests.  "  Tell  me  now,  if  the 
Moonlighters  should  visit  you,  what  would  you  do  ?  " 

"  Hold  the  house  against  them." 

"  I  hope  you'd  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  ma'am," 
snapped  Innishowen.  "  I  hope  you'd  remember  that 
you  have  these  children  to  guard,  and  would  give  the 
Moonlighters  what  they  asked  for." 

"  I'd  deserve  to  be  shot  if  I  did,"  said  Aunt  Theo- 
dosia. 

•'  You'd  deserve  to  be  shot  if  you  didn't." 

"  I  see  you  agree  with  the  Moonlighters,  Innis- 
howen," said  Aunt  Theodosia,  who  was  never  so 
pleased  as  when  she  had  thoroughly  roused  her  old 
friend. 

"  Hang  it  all,  ma'am,  you've  no  business  to  keep 
your  friends  awake  at  night  wondering  what's  hap- 
pening to  you.  I'm  an  old  man,  Theodosia,  and  I 
can't  afford  to  lose  my  sleep.  If  you  persist  in  this 
detestable  obstinacy  of  yours,  you'll  have  to  accept  a 
garrison  of  your  friends  at  night.  Archdale  would 
join  me,  I  think,  and,  of  course,  Tony,  as  long  as  he 
stays,  and  one  or  two  others." 

"Fie,  Innishowen  !  A  household  of  single  women. 
What  would  the  neighbours  think  of  us,  I  should  like 
to  know." 

"You'll  have  to  accept  us,  ma'am,  if  you   won't 
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have  the  police.  We're  all  bothered  about  you,  and 
that's  the  truth  of  it." 

The  very  next  day  I  was  visiting  Nora  O'Leary, 
a  sick  girl  in  whom  I  was  interested. 

"  Miss  Dessy,"  she  said  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion, "  would  you  be  after  telling  me  whether  they've 
taken  any  one  for  shooting  Mr.  Yelverton,  or  whether 
it's  thought  likely  they  will  ?  " 

"  They've  no  clue  at  all  so  far,  Nora,"  I  said.  "  I 
dare  say  Mr.  Yelverton's  murder  will  be  added  to  the 
list  of  those  which  go  unpunished." 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Dessy,  dear,"  said  Nora  with  great 
earnestness,  "  they  might  as  well  leave  the  boy  that 
fired  that  shot  to  be  punished  by  God.  He'll  suffer, 
never  fear.  The  poor  old  gentleman,  sure  the  wildest 
of  them  'ud  never  have  laid  a  finger  on  him.  Only 
when  he  began  blazing  at  them,  sure  some  one  lost 
his  head,  and  the  thing  bein'  in  his  hand,  it  went  oft 
by  itself  like  ;  and  so  the  terrible  harm  was  done." 

I  guessed  the  reason  of  poor  Nora's  earnestness. 

"  Con  hasn't  given  up  the  wild  ways  yet,  Nora," 
I  said. 

"Whisht,  Miss  Dessy,"  she  said,  in  a  horrified 
whisper.  "  Whisht,  jewel.  Don't  go  naming  Con  in 
the  same  day  with  them  poor  misguided  boys.  Some 
one  might  hear  you.  Sure  he'll  settle,  please  God, 
he'll  settle.  'Tis  hard  on  him  that  he  should  put  his 
heart  on  a  sick  girl  like  me.  But  he's  fond  of  me  ; 
as  fond  as  your  dog  there  of  you.  And  he  won't 
think  of  another  girl,  though  often  I  ask  him  to  give 
up   thinking  of  me   that'll   maybe    never    be   well. 
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There's  no  harm  in  poor  Con,  no  harm  at  all,  Miss 
Dessy,  dear." 

"  I  didn't  suppose  there  was,  Nora ;  but  I  know 
he's  in  with  rather  a  wild  set.  I  wish  you  were 
strong  enough  to  marry  him,  and  take  him  away  to 
America  or  somewhere  out  of  this.  He'd  be  safer, 
Nora." 

"  Sure,  I  know  he  would.  But  listen,  Miss  Dessy, 
dear.  He's  a  kind-hearted  boy,  and  he  wouldn't  see 
harm  come  to  you  and  yours.  If  he  thought,  mind, 
that  any  of  them  was  going  to  pay  yez  a  visit,  I  don't 
think  he'd  be  without  lettin'  yez  know,  if  his  life  was 
to  pay  for  it.  He's  terrible  grateful  to  you,  Miss 
Dessy,  for  your  goodness  to  me.  Listen  now,  Miss 
Dessy,  whisper  " — she  motioned  me  to  stoop  nearer 
to  her,  which  I  did—"  if  there's  anything  of  the  kind 
going  to  happen,  I'll  get  word  to  yez  in  time ;  I  will 
indeed.  Only  remember.  Miss  Dessy,  that  Con's  not 
to  get  into  trouble  any  way.  Indeed,  if  he  was  to 
fall  into  any  one's  hands,  I'd  as  soon  it  'ud  be  the 
polls.  They're  terrible  hard  on  each  other.  Miss 
Dessy." 

"  I'll  keep  Con's  secret,"  I  whispered  back.  "  But 
can't  you  coax  him  out  of  it,  Nora }  No  good  can 
come  of  it." 

"  Many's  the  time  I  told  him  so.  Miss  Dessy ;  but 
sure  they're  palavered  into  it  by  all  the  talk  there  is 
of  freein'  ould  Ireland.  As  if  they'd  ever  save  her 
that  way.     God  help  them  with  their  foolishness  !  " 

Now  I  had  little  doubt,  after  this  conversation,  that 
we  should  receive  a  midnight  visit,  and  I  left  Nora 
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in  some  perturbation  of  mind  ;  for  how  to  protect 
ourselves  and  yet  let  Con  go  unharmed  was  the 
difficulty.  I  walked  along  puzzling  my  head  over  it, 
and  trying  in  vain  to  see  a  way  out  of  it ;  but,  puzzle 
as  I  might,  I  could  see  no  way. 

Now,  as  luck  would  have  it,  whom  should  I  meet 
on  the  way  but  Sir  Giles  Dennistoun.  He  was  riding 
leisurely  down  the  Hill  of  the  Snipe,  and  nearly  rode 
over  me  in  the  gathering  shadows.  A  sudden  in- 
spiration came  to  me. 

"  Sir  Giles,"  I  said,  stopping  in  the  road,  "  I  want 
to  speak  to  you.  Do  you  remember  Decima  O'Do- 
herty  ? " 

"  I  could  not  have  forgotten,"  said  Sir  Giles  politely, 
and  preparing  to  dismount.  "  Are  you  safe  in  being 
out  at  this  hour.  Miss  O'Doherty  >  The  night  is  fall- 
ing, and  the  country  is  not  safe." 

"  It's  safe  enough  for  me,"  I  said,  "  or  for  any 
woman.  But  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Sir  Giles ;  I 
want  you  to  help  me." 

"Certainly,  Miss  O'Doherty — anything  I  can  do 
for  you  or  yours." 

I  looked  up  into  the  kind,  strong,  handsome  face, 
and  made  my  plunge.  A  mad  thing  to  do,  it  seemed  ; 
and  yet  he  had  the  power  to  help  me,  and,  not  having 
Larry,  I  felt  very  helpless. 

"  Sir  Giles,"  I  said,  "  I  have  received  information 
that  the  Moonlighters  will  visit  our  house." 

"  When,  Miss  Decima  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  That  I  do  not  know  ;  I  shall  know  in  time.  And 
now,  Sir  Giles,  before  I  tell  you  more  I  want  you  to 
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understand  that  this  communication  I  am  going  to 
make  is  privileged — that  whether  you  help  me  or 
not  it  is  a  secret  between  us." 

"  I  am  bound  in  honour,"  he  said.  "  Pray  tell  me 
what  you  want  me  to  do." 

"  The  information  will  reach  me  through  some  one 
who  will  probably  take  part  in  the  raid.  I  want  him 
not  to  be  arrested,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing 
worse  could  happen  to  him  than  that  his  comrades 
should  suspect  him  of  being  in  any  way  favoured." 

"  Is  he    .     .     .     an  informer  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  Sir  Giles.  He  owes  me  some  gratitude, 
and  will  not  see  us  harmed.  It  would  please  me 
best  of  all  if  the  raid  could  be  prevented." 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  Ah,  Miss  Decima,  you  have  the  Irish  lawlessness. 
Probably  the  murderers  of  Mr.  Yelverton  will  be 
amongst  them.  If  this  gang  could  be  captured,  it 
would  stop  the  moonlighting  in  this  county,  at  all 
events.  The  raid  must  take  place  ;  but  I  shall  find 
a  way  of  bringing  your  man  safe.  The  name  of 
your  friend,  by  the  way  ?  " 

«'  Con  Meehan,  Sir  Giles." 

"  Of  where  ?  " 

"  Lettera  Village.  The  police  know  all  about  him. 
There  is  only  one  Con." 

Sir  Giles  smiled  a  little  grimly. 

"A  strange  acquaintance  for  a  lady,  Miss  O'Do- 
herty,"  he  said. 

"Ah,  Sir  Giles,  there's  no  harm  in  Con.  He's 
young  and  he's  wild,  and  raiding  for  arms  they  look 
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upon  as  a  kind  of  underground  soldiering.  They 
never  think  of  what  may  come  of  it.  It  is  fighting 
for  Granuaile — that's  one  of  their  names  for  Ireland 
— they  call  it.  Listen  now,  Sir  Giles  ;  poor  Mr,  Yel- 
verton  would  be  safe  from  them,  only  he  fired,  and 
some  one  unaccustomed  to  carrying  firearms  lost  his 
head." 

"  We  must  keep  them  from  losing  their  heads ; 
that  is  all.  Of  course  poor  Yelverton  defended  his 
house  ;  any  man  would." 

"  That  is  exactly  what  Aunt  Theodosia  says," 

"  Ah,  your  aunt " — he  smiled  to  himself — "  Lord 
Innishowen  complains  everywhere  of  her  rashness. 
She  will  have  to  accept  police  protection  now.  Or, 
it  would  be  better  if  we  could  induce  her  to  leave  the 
house.     Do  you  think  we  could  ? " 

"  I  rather  think  not.  Besides,  if  anything  unusual 
were  to  take  place,  it  would  probably  reach  the  Moon- 
lighters. So  far  as  I  know,  our  servants  are  faithful ; 
but  there  are  half  a  dozen  lads  about  the  place,  many 
of  them  flesh  and  blood  probably  with  the  raiders. 
No,  I  think  we  had  better  go  on  just  as  usual," 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,  Miss  Decima,  But  now, 
I  must  really  take  you  home.  See,  it  is  quite  dark, 
and  the  path  over  the  pass  is  a  tunnel  of  blackness," 

The  wind  sighed  through  the  valley  just  then  so 
eerily  that  I  was  not  sorry  to  have  Sir  Giles's  escort. 
I  had  stayed  longer  than  usual  with  Nora ;  and  while 
I  talked  with  Sir  Giles  the  twilight  had  given  way  to 
night. 

"  Thank  you,  Sir  Giles,"  I  said,  "  I  could  find  my 
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way  about  here  blindfold.    But  I  am  later  than  usual, 
and  my  aunt  may  be  alarmed.     Pray  let  us  go." 

He  turned  his  horse  about  and  walked  with  me. 
Suddenly  a  night  bird  hooted  beside  us,  and  the 
horse  started  and  swerved  about. 

Sir  Giles  soothed  him  with  words  and  caresses. 

"  They  are  nervous  creatures,"  he  said,  when  we 
had  started  again.  "  Paladin's  temper  is  perfect,  but 
the  shadows  of  this  place  deceive  him.  There,  I  saw 
something  white  that  time — a  white  owl  or  the  scut 
of  a  rabbit.     Ah,  Paladin  doesn't  like  it  much  1  " 

"  They  see  more  than  we  see,  Sir  Giles.  The 
people  here  always  think  that  a  horse  shies  at  night 
because  of  a  ghost  or  something  supernatural." 

"  Supernatural  to  him,  at  all  events.  The  rustle  of 
a  dead  leaf  or  a  bit  of  white  paper  is  that  to  Paladin, 
despite  his  keen  intelligence  among  his  kind." 

We  got  through  the  Pass  of  the  Curlew  at  last, 
though  Paladin  had  to  be  coaxed  and  caressed  to  do 
it.  Once  on  the  level  ground  and  under  the  park 
walls  of  Castle  Finn  he  seemed  all  right.  He  had 
infected  me  with  his  nervousness,  and  I  was  glad 
when  the  lights  of  the  Rosery  shone  through  the 
dark  avenue. 

"  You  are  very  good  to  have  taken  me  home,  Sir 
Giles,"  I  said  ;  "  I  see  now  I  should  have  been 
horribly  frightened." 

"  You  were  good  to  let  me  come  ;  but  don't  be  out 
so  late  again.  It  may  be  quite  safe.  Miss  Decima  ; 
but  it  doesn't  seem  to  be  quite  the  right  thing.  Don't 
do  it ! " 
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"  I  shan't,  Sir  Giles,  I'll  watch  the  time  more 
carefully.  But  don't  go.  Let  my  aunt  thank  you 
for  your  goodness  to  me.  Some  one  will  take  your 
horse," 

Aunt  Theodosia  came  out  into  the  hall  to  receive 
me, 

"  Mercy  on  us,  child  !  Where  have  you  been  ? " 
she  cried,     "  I  thought  you  were  lost," 

"  I  stayed  rather  later  than  I  knew  with  Mrs. 
Hamilton,  and  called  to  see  Nora  O'Leary  on  the 
way  home.  The  darkness  caught  me,  but  fortunately 
I  met  Sir  Giles  Dennistoun,  who  was  good  enough  to 
walk  home  with  me." 

"Ah,  Sir  Giles,  I  am  much  obliged,"  said  my  aunt, 
not  at  all  displeased  at  this  visit  from  a  young  gentle- 
man whose  looks  she  admired  ;  "  you  will  have  some 
tea  with  us.  Katty,  call  Tom  to  take  Sir  Giles's 
horse." 

Sir  Giles  came  into  the  warm  room,  where  Sheila 
sat  nursing  a  white  Persian  kitten.  I  don't  think 
they  had  met  since  the  night  of  the  ball. 

Aunt  Theodosia  had  gone  off  hospitably  to  see 
that  Peggy  sent  up  something  specially  dainty  for 
tea.  I  went  into  the  book-room,  which  opens  off  the 
morning  room,  to  take  off  my  hat  and  cloak.  Look- 
ing back  through  the  looped  curtains,  which  serve 
as  doors,  I  saw  Sir  Giles  stand  on  the  hearthrug  and 
look  down  at  my  sister.  She  had  become  as  pale  as 
her  pussy,  and  she  looked  coldly  and  nervously  away 
from  his  gaze.  From  the  gloom  of  the  book-room  I 
could  not  help  but  watch  them. 
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Suddenly  Sir  Giles  bent  down  and  lifted  her  hand. 
I  caught  the  flash  in  the  firelight  of  Anthony  Lums- 
den's  diamonds. 

"I  have  not  yet  congratulated  you — on  this,"  he 
said. 

My  sister  drew  her  hand  away  from  him,  but  never 
looked  up. 

Plainly  the  intimacy  had  grown  at  the  ball  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  I  had  supposed. 
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A  MIDNIGHT  VISIT 

1  STARTED  at  shadows  that  night — I,  who  was 
never  nervous. 

A  verandah  runs  round  the  house,  on  which  the 
lower  windows  open — French  windows,  which  serve 
as  doors  as  well.  We  do  not  think  of  shuttering 
them  at  night.  There  are  no  thieves  in  our  part  of 
the  world,  and  tramps  do  not  come  our  way  often, 
though  we  have  a  few  friendly  old  beggars. 

Aunt  Theodosia  was  sitting  upright  in  the  little 
straight-backed  chair  she  affects,  her  feet  in  their 
black  silk  stockings  and  red-heeled  shoes  on  a  foot- 
stool, and  her  air  one  of  extreme  comfort.  She  was 
reading  by  the  shaded  lamp  a  highly  romantic  love 
story,  and  was  apparently  lost  to  the  world  about  her. 
Sheila  and  I  were  sitting  each  side  of  the  fireplace. 
Sheila  was  nursing  her  kitten  and  gazing  into  the 
heart  of  the  fire.  I  was  scribbling  away  industriously 
at  my  journal  for  Larry,  stopping  occasionally  to 
watch  my  sister's  face. 

Sheila  had  taken  to  day-dreaming  of  late,  not 
happy  and  wistful  day  dreams,  such  as  those  which 
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have  destroyed  for  the  present  my  lively  interest  in 
love-poems  and  love-stories,  because  I  am  living  out 
one  so  much  sadder  and  sweeter  than  any  make- 
believe.  No,  my  sister's  face  was  certainly  not  happy. 
She  looked  into  the  glowing  wood  as  if  she  could  see 
visions  there,  and  it  was  a  pale,  cold,  proud  face  that 
I  was  watching. 

Sheila  had  not  been  very  well  during  the  autumn. 
She  had  a  cough,  and  she  had  grown  fragile.  Her 
fragility  of  look  was  indeed  part  of  her  beauty.  Every 
day  and  every  month  she  grew  more  sylph-like  ;  and 
she  began  to  have  an  unearthly  transparency  of 
colour  which  made  us  somewhat  anxious  for  her 
health. 

My  aunt's  old  friend,  Dr.  Bergin,  who  had  retired 
to  our  wilds,  after  having  been  a  famous  specialist 
on  the  throat  and  chest,  had  seen  Sheila  and  had 
deprecated  anxiety  on  her  account  "  A  slight  deli- 
cacy," he  said,  "  but  a  sound  constitution.  She  needs 
to  be  happy  and  well  cared  for,  but  that  she  is  ;  and 
she  will  grow  into  a  strong  woman."  Yet,  in  spite  of 
Dr.  Bergin,  I  fancied  that  Sheila's  eyes  began  to 
grow  big  in  her  face.  She  became  more  and  more 
willowy,  till  she  looked  light  as  thistledown  that  the 
wind  will  blow  away.  I  used  to  grow  angry  against 
Anthony  Lumsden  because  he  did  not  take  fright  at 
her  looks. 

We  were  sitting  so,  when  against  the  blackness  of 
the  window  fronting  me  I  saw  a  face  appear,  and 
then  withdraw  into  the  shadow.  I  sat  tense  with 
excitement.     Was   it   Nora's   messenger,  or   was   it, 
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perhaps,  the  Moonlighters  come  without  warning  ? 
I  was  answered  by  seeing  a  hand  approach  the  pane 
from  without.  Three  little  soft  taps  came  deliberately. 
I  went  quietly  over  to  the  window  and  looked  out. 
Con  Meehan's  face  looked  in  at  me  from  the  other 
side  of  the  glass.  I  knew  him  through  his  odd 
disguise. 

I  put  my  finger  on  my  lip  for  silence,  and  went  out 
of  the  room.  As  I  passed  through  the  hall  I  noticed 
that  the  clock  stood  at  half-past  eleven.  The  servants 
had  gone  to  bed,  and  the  house  was  quiet. 

I  took  the  chain  from  the  hall  door  and  went  out 
on  to  the  verandah.  There  I  found  Con  waiting  for 
me.  He  had  a  white  shirt  over  his  clothes,  and  his 
face  was  whitened ;  that  was  why  I  had  hardly  re- 
cognised him.     His  clothes  were  dripping. 

"  Miss  Decima,"  he  said,  panting,  "  the  boys  are  on 
their  way  here.  I  promised  Nora  that  I  wouldn't  let 
yez  be  surprised,  so  I've  swum  the  river  to  get  here 
first.     It's  as  much  as  my  life  is  worth." 

"  Thank  you.  Con,"  I  said  ;  "  and  what  are  we  to 
do  ?    We  are  only  women  here  in  the  house." 

"  Do.'  Do  what  yez  can.  Miss  Decima.  The  place 
'11  be  full  of  the  boys  in  a  few  minutes,  though  I  got 
a  start  of  them.  I  must  go  ;  but  listen,  Miss  Decima 
— if  the  old  lady  '11  give  up  the  arms  aisy,  there 
won't  be  a  word  said  to  any  of  yez.  If  there's  a 
safe  place  outside  the  house  where  yez  can  hide,  so 
much  the  better.  Whisht !  I  must  go.  There's  a 
crackin'  o'  wood  in  the  shrubbery  widout.  The  boys 
are  comin' ! " 
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He  darted  away  into  the  blackness,  and  I  turned 
and  went  in. 

I  fastened  up  the  hall  door  again  and  returned  to 
the  book-room. 

"  We're  going  to  have  a  visit  from  Moonlighters, 
Aunt  Theo,"  I  said.     "  Let  us  close  the  shutters." 

"  Moonlighters ! "  Aunt  Theo  cried,  springing  to 
her  feet.     "  How  do  you  know,  Decima  ?  " 

"  Word  has  just  been  sent  to  me.  Never  mind 
now.  They  will  be  here  in  a  few  minutes.  Let  them 
find  a  dark  house." 

All  the  lower  windows  are  shuttered  with  great 
oaken  shutters  that  would  resist  a  siege.  We  extin- 
guished the  light  in  the  hall  lest  it  should  show 
through  the  fanlight.  For  the  rest  of  the  house,  the 
shutters  let  not  a  chink  through. 

"  There  may  yet  be  time  to  send  for  help,"  I 
whispered,  "  if  one  of  us  were  to  go  out  the  back 
way." 

"  We  are  all  women,"  my  aunt  replied,  "  and  it 
wouldn't  be  pleasant  to  meet  your  friends  in  the 
wood,  Decima.     No,  I  have  a  better  way  than  that" 

"  You  will  give  them  the  guns  ?  " 

"  I  don't  want  to  have  manslaughter  on  my  hands 
— even  the  manslaughter  of  Moonlighters.  The  guns 
aren't  safe  to  handle.  And  after  all.  Moonlighters  by 
night  are  Paddy  and  Micky  and  Steve,  neighbours' 
children,  by  day." 

"  You're  not  afraid,  aunt  ?  " 

"  Afraid  !  " 

"  And  you,  Sheila  ?  " 
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My  sister,  who  had  been  quietly  helping  us  to 
close  the  shutters,  answered  that  she  was  not 
afraid. 

"  Shall  I  wake  the  servants,  Aunt  Theo  ?  " 

"  You  may  call  Peggy  if  you  like.  She'd  never 
forgive  us  for  leaving  her  out  of  it.  But  go  quietly. 
We  don't  want  a  lot  of  cackling  and  screeching  women 
about.     The  others  '11  sleep  through  it." 

I  ran  upstairs  and  wakened  Peggy. 

"The  divil  bother  them  for  Moonlighters,"  said  that 
intrepid  old  woman.  "  Why  can't  they  stay  at  home 
in  their  beds,  and  not  be  disturbin'  the  people  ? 
Much  good  the  same  arms  'ud  do  them,  th'  unfortu- 
nate omadhauns  !  It  'ud  be  a  charity — so  it  would — 
to  let  them  blow  themselves  to  pieces  wid  th'  ould 
guns.  Maybe  they'd  learn  sense  then  for  the  rest  of 
their  days." 

I  was  looking  from  Peggy's  window  high  in  the 
gables,  and  as  she  spoke  I  could  see  stealthy  figures 
creeping,  as  it  seemed,  through  the  rose-bushes  and 
about  the  lawn.  The  shirts  worn  over  their  clothes 
made  it  easy  to  distinguish  them. 

"  It's  too  late  to  send  for  help  now,  anyhow,  Peggy, 
for  the  house  is  surrounded,"  I  said,  standing  back 
from  the  window,  with  a  momentary  spasm  of  terror. 
The  creeping  figures  looked  so'  ominous.  And,  after 
all,  what  if  Aunt  Theo's  tactics  led  to  some  of  us 
being  murdered  ?  "  What  would  Larry  think  if  he 
knew  ? "  my  heart  cried  out  But  I  felt  I  must  not 
think  of  Larry.  That  way  panic  lay.  And  here 
were  these  two  intrepid  old  spirits,  Aunt  Theo  and 
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Peggy,  taking  a  visit  from  Moonlighters  as  a  piece  of 
absurd  folly,  too  irritating  to  be  a  jest. 

"Glory  be  to  goodness!"  said  Peggy,  as  she 
came  to  my  side  and  looked  down  at  the  figures, 
which  seemed  to  me  to  move  with  a  suggestion  of 
tigerish  treachery  and  stealthiness.  "  Glory  be  to 
goodness!  isn't  it  a  wonder  they  wouldn't  wear  their 
shirts  where  they  ought  to?  Fine  an'  white  they  look, 
too,  wid  fine  starched  buzzoms,  I  dare  say.  Yet  the 
same  play-boys  wouldn't  have  a  bit  o'  clane  linen  to 
put  on  them  of  a  Sunday  goin'  to  the  chapel.  I 
wonder  who  does  be  makin'  them  up  for  them,  Miss 
Dessy  > " 

"  What  can  it  matter,  Peggy  >  "  said  I,  half  laughing 
and  half  in  despair,  "  There,  they  have  reached  the 
hall  door.  Let  us  go  down.  Aunt  Theodosia  is  par- 
leying with  them." 

"  Heaven  have  mercy  on  poor  Teague ! "  said 
P^g?y»  with  a  regretful  memory  of  the  old  butler, 
who  had  been  her  great  crony,  although  they  had 
quarrelled  twenty  times  a  day.  "  Heaven  rest  the 
poor  man  !  'Tis  he'd  have  parleyed  with  them  with 
a  few  buckets  of  scaldin'  hot  water  poured  down  on 
their  clane  shirts.  'Tis  he'd  have  sent  them  skelpin' 
home  like  a  dog  with  a  kittle  tied  to  his  tail." 

Here  was  an  insensibility  to  danger  as  great  as  my 
aunt's  own.  Well,  we  were  in  a  desperate  strait — a 
handful  of  women  in  a  house  surrounded  by  men  who 
had  proved  themselves  murderers,  if  needs  be,  more 
than  once.  It  was  just  as  well  some  of  us  should  be 
insensible. 
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Meanwhile,  the  visitors  were  hammering  furiously 
at  the  hall  door.  I  hurried  downstairs  and  found  my 
aunt  leaning  on  her  gold-headed  stick,  and  waiting 
patiently  for  the  noise  to  subside.  Presently,  when 
it  was  quieter,  she  opened  a  little  barred  wicket  in 
the  door,  placed  there  when  the  door  was  set  up,  so 
that  the  O'Doherties  of  that  day  might  inspect  their 
visitors,  lest  bailiffs  enter  unawares. 

"  What  do  you  want,  boys  ? "  she  asked  through 
the  bars. 

A  tall  fellow,  whose  face  was  whitened  like  the 
rest,  answered  her.  Despite  his  disguise,  I  fancied 
I  recognised  Lanty  Corcoran,  the  son  of  the  black- 
smith at  Gurtnahone  Cross  Roads. 

"  We  don't  want  to  hurt  yez  or  harm  yez,"  he  said  ; 
"but  we  want  the  little  bits  o'  swoords  and  pistols 
yez  have  in  the  house.  If  ye'll  let  us  help  ourselves 
to  them,  we'll  go  without  a  word.  We  demand  them 
in  the  name  of  the  Irish  Republic  ! " 

"  I  never  heard  of  it,"  said  Aunt  Theodosia. 

"You're  an  unworthy  representative  of  a  great  ould 
name,"  said  the  spokesman. 

"  May  be  so,  my  man.  But  what  claim  has  the 
Irish  Republic  to  my  family  property  ?  " 

"  The  claim  the  mother  has  on  her  sons.  Come, 
ma'am,  don't  be  keepin'  us  talkin'.  Let  us  get  home  to 
our  beds.   Give  us  the  bits  of  things  an'  let  us  be  goin'." 

"  What  if  I  decide  to  fight  you." 

"  Boys,"  said  the  leader,  turning  to  his  followers 
comically,  "she  says  she'll  fight  us." 

A  roar  of  laughter  broke  from  the  crowd  of  men. 
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"  Begor,  she's  the  great  ould  woman  entirely  !  "  said 
a  voice  admiringly. 

"  We  know  ye're  alone  in  the  house,  a  few  women- 
kind.  We  don't  want  to  harm  yez.  But  we  mane  to 
have  the  guns.  We  don't  come  here  to  be  hum- 
buggin',  an'  I  can  only  say,  ma'am,  that  we'll  have  to 
take  them  if  ye  won't  let  them  go  quiet." 

"  It  will  take  you  some  time  to  get  at  them." 

"  An'  time's  passin'.  Boys,  we'll  have  to  burn  down 
the  door.  If  any  wan  gets  hurt  by  accident,  it  won't 
be  our  fault." 

I  could  see,  over  Aunt  Theodosia's  head,  the  white 
faces  pressing  nearer.  To  me  they  bore  a  most 
menacing  aspect,  and  I  could  not  help  wishing  our 
aunt  would  give  them  what  they  wanted,  and  let 
them  go,  while  we  and  the  house  were  safe. 

"  Any  wan  that's  not  for  us  is  agin  us,"  said  the 
leader.  "  Wance  more,  ma'am,  I  ask  ye  to  yield  up 
your  arms  to  the  service  of  the  Irish  Republic." 

"  I  wish  the  mistress  'ud  stop  argufyin',  and  let  me 
slap  down  a  few  buckets  of  scaldin'  water  on  them," 
groaned  Peggy  from  the  back  of  the  hall. 

"  Listen,  boys,"  said  Aunt  Theodosia.  "  If  I 
thought  the  things  would  be  doing  you  any  good,  I 
might  be  thinking  of  giving  them  to  you.  But  they 
are  a  lot  of  queer  bothered  old  engines  of  war,  very 
handsome  in  my  hall,  but  likely  to  make  some 
widows  and  orphans  if  they  got  into  your  hands.  Let 
alone  the  powder  and  shot  caking  in  some  of  them, 
there  are  others  that  I  don't  know  the  secret  of,  old 
pike-heads,  poisoned  by  the  blacks,  that  Sir  Colman 
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brought  home  from  the  East  Indies.  They'd  as  soon 
scratch  you  as  look  at  you,  and  if  you  took  one  of 
them  in  your  hand  you  might  as  well  send  for  the 
priest  at  once.  It's  for  your  own  sakes,  because  I 
daresay  I  made  some  of  you  your  long  clothes, 
that  I  refuse  to  make  your  wives  widows  and  your 
old  mothers  desolate." 

"  Isn't  it  scandalous,"  said  Peggy  at  my  elbow, 
"  the  waste  of  good  flour  on  them  fellows'  faces.  An' 
I  daresay  the  childher  cryin'  for  a  bit  o'  griddle  cake 
at  home  !  " 

*'  There's  time  yet,"  I  whispered  to  Sheila,  "  for  one 
of  us  to  slip  out  and  run  to  the  Castle  for  help ;  I 
don't  suppose  they  are  watching  the  back  of  the 
house." 

"It's  two  miles  to  the  Castle,"  she  answered, 
"and  a  black  night.  If  they  fire  the  house,  it  will  be 
seen  from  the  Castle  windows  and  bring  help.  They 
know  that  as  well  as  we  do." 

"You  think  they  are  only  bluffing  } " 

"We  shall  see.  It  is  fortunate  Sir  Giles  Dennis- 
toun  is  at  home." 

She  said  the  words  quietly,  but  I  thought  there 
was  a  tremor  in  her  voice.  Yet  she  had  shown  no 
sign  of  fear. 

"  Very  well,  burn  us  out  then  !  "  said  Aunt  Theo- 
dosia,  banging  the  wicket.  It  was  the  last  word  of 
the  negotiations,  and  immediately  we  heard  logs  and 
brushwood  being  piled  against  the  door. 

Aunt  Theodosia  beckoned  to  us  to  follow  her. 
What  had  she  in  her  mind  ?  To  escape  by  the  back,  if 
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they  had  by  chance  left  that  way  free  ?  She  opened 
the  door  to  the  narrow  corridor  at  the  end  of  which 
lies  the  book-room.  Instead  of  going  further,  she 
pushed  the  swing  door  to  behind  us  and  turned  the 
key  in  a  narrow  door  in  the  wall  which  the  other  had 
screened. 

Ah,  I  began  to  see !  But  how  stupid  I  had  been 
not  to  have  remembered  that  we  held  the  winning 
card  in  our  hands  all  the  time !  We  used  to  hide  in 
the  belfry  when  we  were  little  children  and  climb  to 
the  narrow  chamber  set  on  the  housetop  in  which 
high  overhead  the  great  bell  swung.  We  had  dis- 
carded its  use  for  long,  so  that  it  might  well  be  for- 
gotten. Why,  I  think  it  had  not  been  rung  since  the 
Rosery  was  on  fire  in  our  grandfather's  days,  when 
Aunt  Theodosia  was  still  a  young  girl. 

*'  It  will  be  choked  with  the  birds'  nests,"  I  said. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  the  birds,"  my  aunt  returned  ; 
"  but  there  are  no  young  to  be  smashed  to  pieces,  nor 
eggs  to  be  addled  by  the  ringing  of  Sir  Raymond's 
bell.     And  luckily  the  ropes  hold  ! " 

Our  ancestor  had  cast  the  bell  from  cannon  left 
behind  at  the  Battle  of  Aughrim.  The  metal  was 
sound.  He  had  left  Castle  Finn  to  his  heir  in  his  old 
age  and  built  the  Rosery  for  himself.  The  bell  in  its 
day  had  told  the  hours  for  rising  and  lying  down  to 
the  country  side.  It  had  sounded  welcome  home  to 
the  harvesters,  and  called  the  cows  for  milking  time. 
And  now  it  was  full  of  rooks'  nests. 

My  aunt's  hand  was  on  the  rope. 

Clang!  went  the  bell.     Clang!  Clang!    The  up- 
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roar  was  deafening.  The  belfry  above  seemed  to 
shake  and  tremble  with  the  noise.  There  was  a  huge 
cawing  of  birds,  and  the  air  about  us  was  full  of  dust 
and  the  falling  debris  of  birds'  houses. 

Clang  !     Clang  ! 

I  rushed  to  an  upper  window  and  looked  out. 
Lights  had  sprung  up  here  and  there  in  Castle  Finn. 
I  looked  along  the  line  of  the  valley.  It  was  a  pitch 
black  night,  but  in  the  valley  were  half  a  dozen 
points  of  light.  The  country  side  had  taken  the 
alarm. 

Below  me  I  saw  the  white  shapes  of  the  Moon- 
lighters gathered  together.  There  was  consternation, 
uncertainty,  in  the  grouping  of  the  figures.  Suddenly 
a  light  arose  and  showed  me  their  faces.  They  had 
fired  the  heap  of  brushwood  at  the  hall  door. 

As  I  watched,  they  stood  for  an  instant  looking  at 
their  work  ;  then  they  crept  away  one  by  one  and  two 
by  two  into  the  wood.  The  door  had  caught  well, 
but  help  was  on  the  way.  The  bell,  forgotten  up 
there  amid  the  chimney  pots,  in  the  intricacies  of  the 
hidden  roof,  had  saved  us. 

While  I  yet  watched,  one  of  the  Moonlighters  re- 
turned. He  came  more  stealthily,  if  possible,  than  the 
others  had  come.  As  I  leant  forward  he  scattered 
the  fire  with  his  foot. 

The  sparks  flew  round  him  in  a  shower.  Then,  I 
imagined,  he  must  have  discovered  that  the  door  was 
burning,  for  he  clasped  his  hands  in  a  despairing  way, 
and  stood  looking  before  him  an  instant  I  guessed 
from  the  action  that  it  was  Con  Meehan.      But  as  I 
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watched,  he  turned  and  followed  the  others  into  the 
wood. 

Downstairs  Aunt  Theodosia  sat  triumphant,  care- 
less that  her  black  brocade  and  her  point  collar  were 
ruined  by  the  falling  rubbish  from  the  bell.  She 
looked  on,  wearing  the  same  quietly  elate  air,  while 
we  drenched  the  door  with  buckets  of  water,  Rose 
and  Katty  having  by  this  time  come  to  our  assistance. 

Presently  we  had  scores  of  willing  hands,  if  they 
were  needed,  to  put  out  the  fire. 

Almost  the  first  friends  to  arrive  were  Sir  Giles 
Dcnnistoun  and  Mr.  Archdale,  who  had  been  staying 
the  night  at  Castle  Finn.  A  little  later  came  Lord 
Innishowen,  very  wrathful  that  his  advice  had  not 
been  taken,  since  his  old  friend  and  her  girls  had 
been  in  what  he  was  pleased  to  consider  peril,  and 
crying  out  that  our  friends  ought  to  have  been  there 
to  protect  us,  and  that  Tony  would  be  fit  to  eat  his 
sword  when  he  knew  what  had  taken  place  in  his 
absence. 

"  Could  you  have  protected  the  place  as  well  as 
I've  done,  and  not  a  drop  of  blood  spilt  ?  "  cried  Aunt 
Theodosia.  "  You'd  have  had,  maybe,  a  dozen 
strapping  fellows  lying  on  the  sod,  and  thrice  as 
many  on  their  way  to  penal  servitude." 

"And  serve  them  right!"  said  Lord  Innishowen. 
"  Upon  my  word,  your  sex  has  no  moral  sense,  Theo- 
dosia.    They  deserve  the  worst  they  could  get." 

"  I  short-coated  the  most  of  them,  I  should  think, 
Innishowen,  and  I'm  glad  it's  not  at  my  door  their 
punishment  is  to  be  laid.     No  then,  Colonel  Raleigh, 
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I  didn't  recognise  one  of  them,  and  if  I  did,  I'm  not 
so  sure  I'd  say  anything  about  it.  But  if  I  hadn't 
kept  the  guns  from  them,  they'd  be  blown  into  the 
next  parish  by  this  time." 

Just  then  I  heard  a  queer,  inarticulate  sound  of 
tenderness  and  compassion  ;  and  looking  round,  I  saw 
my  sister  slide  from  her  chair,  unconscious,  into  Sir 
Giles  Dennistoun's  arms.  He  had  just  been  in  time 
to  save  her  from  falling  to  the  floor. 

In  a  second  we  were  all  about  her. 

"  Stand  back  !  "  he  cried.     "  Let  her  have  air." 

Perhaps  no  one  but  myself  noticed  the  rage  of  pity 
and  love  and  fear  that  for  a  moment  altered  his 
handsome  face. 
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THE  WORDS  SPOKEN  IN  SLEEP 

THE  excitement  of  these  events  kept  me  awake 
till  the  late  dawn.  Once,  when  I  would  have 
slept,  a  sudden  cause  for  anxiety  leapt  into  my  mind. 
Con  had  done  his  best  to  warn  us,  careless  of  the 
consequences  to  himself.  But  how  was  it  the  Moon- 
lighters had  come  so  suddenly  ?  Was  it  possible 
that  they  could  have  known  that  warning  would  be 
given  to  us,  and  so  hastened  their  attack  ?  The 
thought  brought  my  heart  into  my  mouth,  for  I  knew 
that  reprisals  for  treachery,  or  what  they  considered 
such,  by  the  secret  societies  were  dangerous. 

After  all,  it  was  a  few  days  before  I  could  get  to 
see  Nora,  for  the  day  following  the  Moonlighters' 
visit  Sheila  was  very  ill,  with  a  nervous  attack  and  a 
slight  degree  of  fever. 

"  I  don't  know  what  has  come  to  the  child,"  said 
Aunt  Theodosia  in  despair.  "  She  was  always  the 
hardy  one,  though  she  is  so  slender.  She  never 
had  headaches  nor  toothaches  like  other  girls.  And 
now  to  think  of  Sheila,  Sheila,"  and  her  voice  was 
incredulous,  **  getting  hysterical  because  a  parcel  of 
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fellows  whiten  their  faces  and  come  wanting  things 
that  are  not  good  for  them  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
Why,  I'll  get  the  vapours  myself  next !  " 

"  A  change  would  be  desirable,"  said  Dr.  Bergin, 
scratching  his  chin  with  his  finger  and  looking  down 
at  Sheila's  weary  face.  "  She  may  have  outgrown 
her  strength  a  bit.  Been  living  a  bit  too  keenly,  per- 
haps, eh  ?  The  malady  of  the  century,  Lady  Theo, 
but  I  didn't  think  it  had  penetrated  these  regions." 

"  A  change — where  ?  "  asked  my  aunt.  *'  Bundoran 
would  be  no  good  this  time  of  year." 

"  Bundoran !  I  should  think  not.  Much  further 
afield.  Italy,  the  South  of  France,  somewhere  where 
there  is  dry  air  and  plenty  of  sunshine." 

"  My  niece  is  to  be  married  at  Whitsuntide,  doctor, 
and  is  to  travel  afterwards — Italy,  Greece,  the  East. 
They  will  go  as  far  as  Captain  Lumsden's  leave  and 
their  own  inclinations  permit." 

"  Excellent !  "  said  the  doctor.  "  She  will  come 
back  the  picture  of  health.  But  couldn't  you  hasten 
it.  Lady  Theo  ?  Easter,  eh,  instead  of  Whitsuntide  ? 
What  do  you  think  of  that,  young  lady  ?  Is  that  a 
tonic  of  the  best  kind  ?  " 

He  beamed  jocosely  at  Sheila,  but  when  I  looked 
at  his  face  from  hers,  I  noticed  that  the  jocular  ex- 
pression had  faded  out  of  his  eyes.  Instead,  he  was 
watching  her  keenly  as  though  he  were  puzzled. 

We  have  known  him  all  our  lives,  and  so  there  was 
nothing  unusual  in  his  asking  me  to  show  him  my 
aunt's  new  rose  in  the  conservatory.  His  hobby  was 
roses,  and  he  was  continually  threatening  to  expa- 
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triate  himself  in  search  of  a   better  ch'mate  for   his 
favourites. 

"  Ah,  delicious !  "  he  said,  touching  the  crimson- 
black  petals  of  the  flowers  as  one  might  touch  a 
child's  satiny  cheek,  "  Your  aunt  has  a  genius  for 
rose-growing  if  she'd  only  give  her  mind  to  it.  Who 
else  would  have  thought  of  anything  so  audacious  as 
that  graft }  " 

He  turned  to  me  with  almost  sharp  suddenness. 

"  And  now,  Decima,  what's  the  matter  with  your 
sister  ?  Anything  wrong  with  the  love  affair,  eh  ? 
Young  man  not  turning  out  well,  eh  ? " 

"  He's  about  as  straight  as  they  make  them,"  said 
I,  lapsing  into  slang. 

"  Been  a  quarrel  then,  eh  ?  Come,  Decima,  be  frank 
with  me.  We  doctors  are  to  be  trusted,  you  know. 
An  old  Father  Confessor,  eh  ?  I  can't  cure  Sheila 
till  I  know  what's  wrong  with  her.  I  didn't  say  a 
word  to  your  aunt,  not  I.  The  elders  are  not  told 
these  things.  That  is  why  I  came  to  you.  There  is 
a  little  jealousy,  perhaps  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  honour,  Dr.  Bergin,  there  is  nothing  of 
the  sort,  so  far  as  I  know.  Captain  Lumsden  is  an 
irreproachable  lover.  Sheila  is  the  one  woman  on 
earth  for  him.  He's  so  patient  and  gentle  with  her. 
I  don't  think  they  could  quarrel,  even  if  she  tried," 

"  She  has  tried,  eh  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no.  But  she  has  been  a  little  fractious  some- 
times, with  all  of  us,  since  she  has  not  been  so  well. 
He  has  borne  it  angelically." 

••  Ah  !     He  has,  has  he  ? " 
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Dr.  Bergin  looked  as  if  he  were  going  to  ask  me 
another  question.  Then  he  changed  his  mind.  His 
keen,  alert  face  became  expressionless.  I  had  seen  it 
alter  so  before,  and  had  thought  it  as  if  some  one  had 
suddenly  drawn  down  a  shutter  over  a  lit  window.  It 
meant  that  the  doctor  was  keeping  his  own  coun- 
sel. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  see  Nora,  and  found  her 
alone.  She  looked  up  at  me  eagerly  as  I  went  in,  and 
I  saw  that  she  was  flushed.  She  hardly  looked  at  my 
little  gifts — the  bottle  of  wine,  the  fresh  eggs,  the  pot 
of  cream— though  usually  she  was  delighted,  with  that 
Celtic  graciousness  which  finds  it  as  blessed  to  receive 
as  to  give. 

"Well,  yez  wor  visited,  Miss  Decima,"  she  said  in 
an  eager  whisper.  "  You  must  have  thought  me  a 
quare  ould  chate  not  to  have  given  you  word  in 
time." 

"  Con  gave  us  word  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  I  shall 
never  forget  it  to  him,  Nora." 

Her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  He's  wild  and  he's  aisily  led  astray,  but  he's  not 
bad-hearted,  my  Con.  An'  he  has  a  terrible  great 
wish  for  the  whole  of  yez,  be  rayson  of  your  goodness 
to  me." 

"  How  did  they  come  to  visit  us  so  suddenly, 
Nora?" 

"  It's  more  than  Con  can  make  out.  Miss  Decima. 
Listen,  Miss  Decima,  jewel — did  any  wan  see  him 
but  yourself.^  " 

"  No  one,  Nora." 
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"  You  didn't  tell  any  wan  he  was  there,  the  poor 

foolish  boy  ?  " 

"  No  one  knows  it  but  myself." 

"  Sure,  an  O'Doherty's  staunch.  Her  ladyship, 
now — they  say  she  knew  some  of  the  boys,  and 
wouldn't  give  their  names  to  Colonel  Raleigh.  It's 
the  talk  of  the  country.  Listen  now,  Miss  Decima — 
ytiZ  won't  be  moonlighted  again,  because  that  story's 
out  about  th'  ould  lady.  I  hear  she  offered  to  fight 
the  boys,  too  ;  an'  she  hardly  bigger  thin  a  sparrow  !  " 

"I  wish  they'd  give  it  up,  Nora." 

"So  they  will,  plase  God,  Miss  Decima.  Con 
would,  I  think,  only  for  the  man  that  brought  him 
into  it,  and  the  same  man  owes  him  a  grudge  that 
won't  be  wiped  out  this  side  of  Christmas." 

"  I  know  who  you  mean,  Nora — it's  that  big  black 
fellow,  Corcoran  of  Gurtnahone,  your  old  lover.  I'm 
glad  you  gave  him  up  for  Con." 

She  looked  down  at  her  two  hands,  thin  almost  as 
the  claws  of  a  bird,  with  an  odd  mixture  of  pride  and 
sorrow. 

"  I'm  a  quare  bit  of  a  thing,"  she  said,  "  for  two 
men  to  be  fightin'  over.  They  used  to  fight  terrible, 
Miss  Decima,  till,  of  a  sudden,  Lanty  turned  friendly. 
I  often  mistrusted  that  same  friendliness.  But  Con 
won't  listen  to  me  when  I  do  be  tellin'  him  that  Lanty 
'ud  carry  a  stone  in  his  sleeve  seven  years  and  then 
turn  it  on  the  chance  of  payin'  off  an  ould  grudge  one 
day.     Con's  too  trustin'.  Miss  Decima." 

"  Nora,  do  you  think  Con  would  leave  the  country 
if  he  were  helped  to  do  it  ?  " 
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"  I'm  afraid  not,  Miss  Decima.  He'd  think  terrible 
bad  of  leavin'  me." 

"  Not  if  he  went  to  get  a  home  ready  for 
you?" 

"  I  look  like  to  follow  him,"  she  said,  with  a  sad 
little  laugh,  again  lifting  her  wasted  hands. 

"  Oh,  you  will  get  well,  Nora  ;  you  will  get  well. 
You  are  worried  about  Con  incessantly.  If  that 
trouble  were  removed,  you  would  have  a  chance  of 
getting  strong." 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Decima,  I  might.  The  great  doctor 
gentleman  her  ladyship  brought  to  see  me  said  there 
was  nothin' couldn't  be  cured.  I'm  breakin'  my  heart 
over  Con  and  over  the  poor  ould  mother  that  has  to 
be  out  pickin'  stones  off  Mr.  Grainger's  fields  this  wet 
weather,  just  to  keep  things  goin'  a  bit.  Sure,  widout 
your  kindness  we  couldn't  live  at  all,  Miss  Decima. 
May  the  Lord  reward  you  for  it !  " 

"What  would  your  mother  do  if  you  married 
Con .? " 

"  Go  along  wid  us,  to  be  sure.  Sure  you  didn't 
think  we'd  lave  the  crathur  by  herself?" 

"  Well,  get  strong,  Nora,  and  we'll  find  a  way  to 
make  you  happy.  But  I  think  Con  must  go.  Try 
and  persuade  him,  Nora." 

"  I  will,  Miss  Decima,  and  God  bless  you  !  You 
deserve  to  be  happy  yourself." 

As  luck  would  have  it,  I  found  Sir  Giles  being  en- 
tertained by  our  aunt  when  I  got  home.  There  was 
no  sign  of  Sheila,  who  usually  rested  just  before  tea- 
time,  and   presently.  Aunt   Theodosia    being   called 
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away,  I  found  the  opportunity  I  wanted.     Sir  Giles 
himself  approached  the  subject. 

"  Well,  Miss  Decima,  that  was  an  unexpected  call 
the  other  night." 
"  Very,  Sir  Giles." 

"  Your  man  failed  you  after  all.  Or  was  it  possible 
he  didn't  know.?" 

"  He  didn't  know,  Sir  Giles.  But,  after  all,  he  gave 
us  warning  in  time,  or  the  Moonlighters  had  found 
the  house  open." 

I  told  him  about  Con  then,  how  he  swam  the  river 
to  bring  us  word,  and  also  how  he  had  returned  and 
tried  to  extinguish  the  fire. 

"  Ah,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  not  forget  that  to  him." 
I  stared  at  him,  because  of  the  quiet  intensity  of 
the  speech ;    and,  noticing    my  surprise,    he   smiled 
gravely  at  me. 

"If  they  had  injured  you.  Miss  Decima,  it  would 
have  been  all  our  affairs,"  he  said. 

At  this  moment  my  aunt  returned,  and  resumed 
her  place  behind  the  tea-cups. 

"  You  had  better  call  Sheila,  Decima,"  she  said,  "  or 
the  tea  will  not  be  fit  for  drinking.  She  is  later  than 
usual." 

I  ran  upstairs  to  my  sister's  little  room.  It  was 
dark  except  for  a  wide  band  of  light  from  the  full 
moon,  which  lay  across  the  white  bed,  and  fell  upon 
her  hair  while  leaving  her  face  in  shadow. 

I  stood  arrested  on  the  threshold.     Sheila  spoke  out 
clearly  and  distinctly  as  I  stood  in  the  open  doorway. 
"  No,"  she  said,  "  I  will  keep  my  ring.     I  am  not 
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ashamed  of  it     If  the  will  is  right,  one  needn't  mind, 
even  though  the  heart  betray  one." 

She  sighed  a  deep  sigh.  I  went  over  and  looked 
down  at  her.  She  was  dreaming,  with  her  eyes  wide 
open.  When  she  was  a  child  she  had  walked  and 
talked  in  her  sleep.  I  remember  that  I  used  to  dread 
the  sight  of  her  dark  eyes  in  her  pale  face,  open  while 
she  slept.  But  these  things  had  passed  with  her 
somewhat  nervous  childhood.  Strange  that  the 
return  of  delicate  health  should  have  brought  some 
of  them  back. 

But  her  ring — what  had  she  been  saying  about  it  ? 
The  clear  and  the  milky  fire  of  Anthony  Lumsden's 
opals  and  diamonds  burned  on  her  hand.  The  un- 
lucky opal,  why  had  he  chosen  it?  I  knew — because 
Sheila  had  once  called  it  the  most  beautiful  ot 
gems, 

I  shook  her  to  waken  her,  and  presently  she  got  up 
languidly,  and  went  to  the  glass  to  smooth  her  curls, 
the  short,  heavy  rings  of  her  dark  hair  that  made  her 
pallor  more  noticeable.  I  left  her  there,  forgetting  to 
mention  that  Sir  Giles  Dennistoun  was  downstairs, 
my  mind  was  so  troubled  and  perplexed  at  what  I 
thought  had  been  her  dream. 

"  Sir  Giles  asks  me  to  come  and  revisit  Castle 
Finn,"  said  my  aunt,  when  I  had  joined  them.  "  I 
was  talking  of  its  old  glories  to  him.  He  is  alone, 
quite  alone.     What  do  you  say,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  Say  yes.  Miss  Decima,"  pleaded  Sir  Giles.  "  Say 
yes.  Mrs.  Palmer,  my  housekeeper,  can  cook  us  a 
chicken  for  lunch ;  if  you  would  come  over  to  lunch 
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you  would  have  time  to  see  your  old  home  before  tea- 
time." 

"  Sir  Giles,"  I  said,  "  it  is  so  revolutionary  a  pro- 
posal that  you  take  my  breath  away." 

"  I  know  you  have  all  sworn  to  hate  me,  Miss 
Decima.  But  you  are  too  reasonable  and  fair  to  keep 
it  up.  After  all,  it  is  not  my  fault  that  my  ancestor 
bought  Castle  Finn." 

"  I've  been  saying  so  for  years,  Sir  Giles,"  said  I. 

"  Ah,  my  intercessor !  "  he  smiled.  "  You  will  come, 
then,  Miss  Decima,  and  induce  your  aunt  and  your 
sister  to  come  too  ?  " 

"  We  walked  between  a  line  of  footmen  from  our 
carriage,  Decima,  and  your  grandfather  went  on  one 
knee  at  the  drawing-room  door  to  kiss  your  grand- 
mother's hand,"  said  Aunt  Theodosia,  well  embarked 
on  a  flood  of  reminiscences.  "  Ah,  he  was  a  fine 
figure  of  a  man.  He  wore  his  own  hair,  and  had 
knee  breeches  and  silk  stockings,  with  ruffles  to  his 
shirt,  and  diamond  buttons  in  his  white  silk  waistcoat. 
He  had  only  eyes  for  your  grandmother,  but  I  was 
the  belle  for  all  that,  though  I  never  married." 

"  You  will  like  to  see  the  ball-room  again.  It  is 
swathed  in  hollands,  but  I  daresay  Mrs.  Palmer  can 
have  it  unstripped  before  you  make  your  inspection." 

"It  will  be  full  of  sweet  and  bitter  memories  for 
me,"  said  Aunt  Theodosia,  giving  in. 

I  watched  Sheila's  face  as  she  entered  the  room. 
At  the  first  sight  of  Sir  Giles  Dennistoun  her  colour 
came  in  a  flood  ;  then  she  turned  pale  again,  and 
gave  him  her  hand,  shrinkingly,  I  thought. 
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But  she  showed  no  such  aversion  as  I  had  expected 
from  the  scheme  of  visiting  Castle  Finn,  nor  did  she 
refuse  to  go,  as  I  had  feared. 

"  Ah,  Decima,"  she  said  afterwards,  "  I  am  always 
dreaming  of  the  place  ;  I  have  been  ever  since  I  was 
a  child  :  and  it  was  only  the  bogey  of  the  Dennis- 
touns,  whom  I  used  to  think  of  as  dark  and  deadly 
tyrants,  that  kept  me  from  going  up  there  and  climb- 
ing in  at  the  windows  to  see  what  it  was  like.  Do 
you  remember  how  I  used  to  sit  at  Aunt  Theo's  feet 
when  I  was  a  little  child,  and  listen  to  her  descrip- 
tions of  the  rooms  .?  I  think  I  have  a  picture  of  every 
one  of  them  painted  on  my  brain,  the  blue  saloon, 
and  the  picture  gallery,  and  the  white  drawing-room, 
and  Lady  Ursula's  room.  It  would  be  strange  to 
find  them  all  quite  unlike  one's  dream.  Just  as  one 
makes  up  a  picture  of  some  one  one  knows  by  repute, 
and  finds  it  all  unlike  when  one  comes  face  to  face 
with  him." 

"  Sheila,"  said  I  irrelevantly,  "  must  Anthony  stay 
away  till  Easter  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  he  must,  Decima,"  she  said  gently. 
"  You  see,  Anthony  loves  his  profession,  and  does  not 
believe  in  neglecting  it.     Why,  Decima?" 

"Oh, because  .  .  .  because  you  must  miss  him 
a  great  deal." 

"  Of  course  I  miss  him,"  said  Sheila.  "  There  is  no 
one  so  kind  as  Anthony." 
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EVEN  to  me,  who  had  been  esteemed  the  degen- 
erate O'Doherty,  the  visit  to  Castle  Finn  was 
an  event  of  the  first  magnitude.  And  as  for  Sheila, 
on  the  morning  of  the  eventful  day  I  could  see  by 
her  heavy  eyes  that  she  had  slept  little  ;  at  which  I 
was  not  surprised,  for  we  O'Doherties  are  drawn  by 
our  old  home  as  the  children  of  sailors  are  drawn  by 
the  sea.  It  says  much  for  our  feeling  against  the 
Dennistouns  all  those  years  that  none  of  us  had 
visited  even  by  stealth  the  house  of  our  dreams  ; 
albeit  the  way  had  been  easy  enough,  for  there  were 
not  lacking  people  who,  while  they  ate  Dennistoun 
bread,  yet  looked  on  the  "  old  stock  "  as  dispossessed, 
disinherited,  rightful  heirs,  and  would  have  been  only 
too  keen  to  welcome  the  young  slips  of  the  old  tree  in 
the  time  of  the  new  master's  absence. 

But  it  had  been  a  matter  of  honour  with  us  to  see 
Castle  Finn  only  from  a  distance  ;  and  even  the  wild 
boys  had  been  steadfast  in  resisting  the  alluring  in- 
vitations of  housekeepers  and  house-stewards. 

It  was  with  the  deepest  obeisance  that  Mrs.  Palmer 
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received  us.  She  had  married  the  Dennistouns' 
English  butler,  and  had  lived  rather  more  of  her  life 
in  England  than  in  Ireland  ;  yet  to  her  the  Dennis- 
touns as  compared  with  the  O'Doherties  were  crea- 
tures of  yesterday. 

She  helped  Aunt  Theodosia  to  take  off  her  cloak, 
and  with  her  own  plump  white  hands  removed  the 
strong  little  shoes  in  which  our  aunt  had  walked  the 
steep  hill  that  rises  to  Castle  Finn,  rather  than  over- 
burden our  faithful  and  unwilling  little  Mop. 

The  housekeeper,  very  stately  in  her  black  silk 
gown  and  lace  cap,  talked  incessantly  in  the  ful- 
ness of  a  heart  overflowing  because  once  again  the 
O'Doherties  were  under  the  roof  of  Castle  Finn. 

"  I'll  warrant  your  ladyship,"  she  said,  "  that  you'll 
find  things  very  much  the  same  as  when  you  last 
visited  here.  I  will  say  for  the  family  that  they  know 
how  to  respect  a  fine  old  house  like  this.  Indeed,  if 
they'd  been  keeping  it  in  trust  for  the  O'Doherties, 
Sir  Giles  and  Sir  Humphrey  before  him  couldn't 
have  been  more  particular." 

She  herself  served  us  the  dainty  luncheon  her 
hands  had  prepared.  Sir  Giles  noticed  this,  and 
commented  on  it  with  quiet  amusement. 

"  I  don't  suppose  Mrs.  Palmer  would  do  as  much 
for  a  prince  of  the  blood,"  he  said.  "  I  have  never 
known  her  wait  on  a  guest  of  mine  before." 

"  Palmer  is  a  good  creature,"  replied  Aunt  Theo  ; 
"and  you  must  excuse  her,  Sir  Giles.  Her  people 
have  been  reared  on  O'Doherty  land  for  many  gener- 
ations back." 
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Sir  Giles  bowed. 

"Mrs.  Palmer's  feelings  do  her  credit,  and  march 
with  my  own,"  he  said.  "  It  is  an  auspicious  day  that 
sees  the  O'Doherties  revisiting  Castle  Finn." 

But  though  the  speech  was  made  to  Aunt  Theo,  I 
thought  his  grey  eyes,  turning  to  include  us,  rested 
longest  on  Sheila. 

Afterwards  we  made  a  tour  of  the  house.  By  my 
aunt's  special  request,  Mrs.  Palmer  accompanied  us. 
Aunt  Theo  was  not  easily  satisfied,  and  insisted  on 
revisiting  very  thoroughly  the  scenes  of  her  youth. 
Her  energy  was  amazing.  Upstairs  and  downstairs 
she  climbed  with  her  little  gold  cane  tap-tapping  on 
the  marble  staircases  and  the  old  parquet  flooring. 
There  was  hardly  a  window  from  which  she  did  not 
look,  or  a  cupboard  door  which  she  did  not  open.  In 
this  room  she  had  slept,  in  that  she  had  drunk  tea 
with  this  or  that  celebrity.  On  this  step  she  had 
slipped  and  sprained  her  ankle,  apropos  of  which  she 
had  received  next  day  the  most  charming /(?«  d' esprit 
from  the  most  famous  gallant  of  his  day.  In  another 
room  had  taken  place  that  never-to-be-forgotten 
Hunt  breakfast  after  which  Aunt  Theo  rode  all  day 
and  assisted  at  the  kill  of  a  fox  that  had  baffled  a 
generation  of  sportsmen.  From  yonder  window  our 
grandfather  had  harangued  a  meeting  of  electors 
when  he  contested  the  county  against  Bob  Blakeney. 

Everywhere  there  was  a  reminiscence ;  and  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  say  whether  my  aunt  or  Mrs. 
Palmer  found  these  the  most  engrossing. 

I  heard  Sir  Giles  say  in  a  low  voice  to  my  sister, — 
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"  See  what  you  do,  Miss  Sheila,  you  dangerous 
Irish  !  There  is  Palmer,  who  has  served  a  sober 
English  family  from  father  to  son,  and  has  given 
them  not  a  thousandth  part  of  the  devotion  your 
name  seems  to  inspire  in  her.  Why,  if  Lady  Theo 
raised  her  finger  she  would  fly  from  my  service — ■ 
where  she  is  absolutely  autocrat,  by  the  way — to 
yours." 

"  There  would  be  horrible  trouble  between  her  and 
Peggy,"  said  Sheila.  "  So  I  don't  think  Aunt  Theo 
will  raise  the  finger." 

"  I  am  selfishly  glad,"  he  replied  ;  "  for  I  like  my 
good  Palmer  better  than  ever  now  I  see  what  a 
poetical  devotion  she  is  capable  of" 

"  The  passionate  Palmer,"  I  whispered  to  myself, 
for  my  own  amusement,  following  Aunt  Theo  and  her 
satellite  from  place  to  place. 

I  must  confess  that  I  watched  Sheila  a  little 
anxiously.  Though  she  affected  a  sprightly  air,  I 
guessed  at  a  good  deal  of  strain  and  tension  behind 
it,  knowing  that  every  spot  of  this  house  was  holy 
ground  to  her,  as  indeed  it  might  well  be,  for  we  have 
heroes  and  martyrs  on  our  name-roll,  as  well  as  dare- 
devils and  spendthrifts.  Besides,  the  mere  physical 
exertion  of  walking  about  the  house,  and  standing 
before  Aunt  Theo's  relics,  might  have  been  felt  by  a 
robust  person,  though  the  two  elders  of  our  party 
seemed  never  to  flag. 

Some  one  else  watched  Sheila,  too.  We  had 
reached  the  portrait  of  our  ancestress,  Lady  Oona, 
whom   Sheila  is  supposed   to   be  so  extraordinarily 
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like.  It  hangs  in  the  music-room,  that  sumptuous 
room  of  white  and  gold,  with  the  organ  at  one  end, 
on  which  Handel  is  said  to  have  played. 

In  this  room  my  aunt  turned  dumb.  Reverent 
hands  had  unswathed  the  furniture  that  morning, 
and  the  white  and  gold  brocade  of  chairs  and  settees 
showed  bravely  as  on  the  day  they  were  created. 
Lady  Oona  was  over  the  high  mantelpiece,  a  slender, 
drooping  creature  like  what  Sheila  had  become  of 
late,  dark-haired,  oval-faced,  long  lashes  sweeping 
the  pale  round  cheeks,  hands  loosely  clasped.  The 
gentle  young  figure  standing  so  in  a  perpetual  pen- 
siveness  was  Sheila's  own.  It  came  to  me  with  a 
shock  that  my  sister  might  pass  in  a  shadowy  light 
for  the  ghost  of  our  unhappy  young  ancestress. 

I  saw  Sheila  rest  her  hand  wearily  on  the  arm  of 
one  of  the  gilt  fauteuils,  while  she  looked  at  the 
picture.  As  she  stood  so,  our  host  pushed  her  gently 
into  the  seat. 

"  There,"  he  said,  "  you  have  had  enough.  Rest 
there  till  Lady  Theodosia  grows  tired.  She  will  tire 
us  all  out,  never  fear." 

Aunt  Theo  flashed  him  a  quick  smile. 

"  I  am  hale  yet,  Sir  Giles,"  she  said.  "  But  Sheila, 
poor  child,  has  not  been  very  strong.  I'm  afraid  I've 
been  inconsiderate.     I  have  wearied  you  all." 

•*  We  are  only  mortal,"  said  Sir  Giles,  with  a  bow. 

"  But  Decima  is  not  tired,"  cried  my  aunt,  who 
dearly  loves  an  audience.  "  Come,  Decima  child,  I 
have  a  thousand  things  to  show  you  yet.  Ah  !  to  be 
young  !     What  a  thing  it  is  I  " 
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We  moved  away  from  Sheila's  couch,  yet  I  thought 
I  heard  Sir  Giles  ask  my  sister,  with  that  air  of 
tender  compassion  he  had  towards  her,  if  she  would 
prefer  to  be  alone  or  if  he  should  remain  with  her. 

"  As  you  will,"  she  answered,  hardly  lifting  her 
eyes  to  his. 

"  You  know  my  will  is  to  stay,"  I  heard  him  say  in 
a  low  voice. 

We  continued  our  inspection  of  the  house,  but  pre- 
sently even  my  energy  flagged,  and  I  was  left  behind. 
I  had  a  sense  of  vague  unhappiness  about  Sheila  and 
Sir  Giles  Dennistoun — was  not  Sheila  promised  to 
Anthony  Lumsden  ? — but  I  had  no  intention  of  spy- 
ing upon  them,  and  no  suspicion  indeed  that  I  could 
overhear  anything  the  world  might  not  hear. 

But  as  fate  would  have  it  I  lost  my  way  in  the 
rooms  I  strayed  through,  and  came  by  another  way 
to  the  white  and  gold  screen  below  the  organ  gallery 
of  the  music-room.  It  was  only  when  I  heard  Sir 
Giles  Denistoun's  voice  that  I  realized  how  I  had 
doubled  back.  Then  the  sense  of  his  words  reached 
me,  and  I  stood  still  in  amazement  forgetting  all  else. 

He  was  sitting  facing  Sheila,  who  kept  the  same 
drooping  attitude  which,  unknown  to  her,  made  her 
so  exactly  like  Lady  Oona's  portrait. 

"  And  you  will  go  on  with  it  ?  "  was  the  speech 
that  caught  my  ears. 

"  I  will  go  on  with  it,"  Sheila  answered,  so  quietly 
that  I  could  scarcely  hear  her. 

*'  I  don't  ask  you  to  have  mercy  on  me,"  he  said, 
and  his  voice  trembled.     "  Who  am  I  that  I  should 
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receive  mercy  at  the  expense  of  another's  happiness  ? 
But  I  ask  you  to  have  mercy  on  yourself,  child.  My 
God,  has  the  man  no  eyes  ?  " 

"  You  think  I  am  looking  ill  ?  "  asked  Sheila,  lift- 
ing her  eyes  to  him. 

"  No  happy  woman  ever  looked  as  you  look.  What 
is  he  made  of  to  hold  you  to  your  bond  }  " 

"  Sir  Giles  Dennistoun,"  said  Sheila  proudly,  "  Cap- 
tain Lumsden  is  so  honourable  a  gentleman  himself 
that  he  would  never  suspect  disloyalty  or  change  in 
the  woman  he  honours  with  his  love." 

"  I  have  heard  he  is  a  fine  fellow,"  said  Sir  Giles 
gently. 

Sheila  turned  away  her  head  in  a  comfortless  way. 
I  thought  that  Sir  Giles's  answer  had  robbed  her  of 
the  spark  of  spirit  with  which  she  had  defended  her 
lover. 

"  He  is  too  good  to  have  his  heart  broken,"  she 
murmured. 

Sir  Giles  laughed  bitterly. 

"  The  ways  of  a  woman  pass  a  man's  compre- 
hension," he  said.  "  Do  you  really  think.  Sheila,  that 
you  are  treating  your — lover  well  in  marrying  him 
against  your  will,  and  without  loving  him  ? " 

"  I  do  love  him," 

"As  a  friend, or  brother — some  one  who  is  pleasant 
and  kind  and  honourable.     Is  it  not  so,  Sheila  ."* " 

"  He  is  worthy  of  love." 

"No  doubt.  He  has  not  yours.  Ah,  you  foolish, 
foolish  child !  Do  you  think  I  do  not  know  all  about 
it .''     Do  you  think  I  do  not  know  that  you  resented 
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the  interest  I  awoke  in  you  at  Lord  Innishowen's 
ball — I,  the  bearer  of  a  name  you  thought  you  hated 
— and  that  in  accepting  another  man's  suit  you  but 
fled  from  mine,  since  you  could  not  trust  yourself  to 
go  on  hating  me  ? " 

"  You  are  very  sure,"  said  Sheila. 

"  Sure  of  what,  my  darling  ?  That  you  love  me  ? 
Yes,  as  sure  as  I  am  that  I  love  you.  Ours  was  love 
at  first  sight.  No,  I  am  not  dishonourable.  Sheila,  in 
calling  you  my  darling,  though  you  are  promised  to 
another  man.  It  is  you  who  will  be  dishonourable  if 
you  go  on  with  it — faithless  to  him,  to  me,  and  to 
yourself." 

His  voice  broke  suddenly  as  he  looked  at  her  set 
face. 

"  I  see  you  will  go  on  with  it,"  he  said  despairingly. 
"  Is  there  no  one  can  save  you,  Sheila }  " 

"  No  one  can  save  me,  as  you  call  it,  against  my 
will.  Believe  me,  it  can  be  no  such  terrible  thing  as 
you  imagine  to  marry  a  man  like  Captain  Lumsden. 
If  you  knew  him  you  would  not  think  so." 

"  It  is  no  use  talking  like  this.  Sheila  ;  you  are 
avoiding  the  one  vital  matter  altogether.  If  you 
could  tell  me  you  loved  this  other  man  I  would  let 
you  be,  no  matter  how  greatly  I  loved  you.  Then 
you  would  have  chosen  between  us.  Now  I  tell  you 
plainly,  Sheila,  that  if  I  can  do  anything  to  prevent 
your  marriage  I  will.  It  is  a  question  of  your  will 
against  my  will,  and  your  heart  is  on  my  side.  I 
don't  suppose  I  am  as  good  a  man  as  Captain 
Lumsden,  but  I   am  the  man  you  love." 
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Suddenly  I  realized  that  I  was  eavesdropping 
and,  ashamed  of  myself,  I  stole  away.  I  had  listened 
over-long-,  indeed  ;  but  it  is  only  the  truth  that 
amazement  and  consternation  had  held  me  spell- 
bound, so  that  I  was  unconscious  of  what  I  was  doing. 

Presently  I  fell  in  with  Aunt  Theo  on  her  way 
to  find  Sheila  and  myself  Sheila  had  to  see 
Lady  Oona's  rooms — the  suite  in  the  west  wing  which 
the  poor  bride  had  occupied,  and  which  her  groom 
had  closed  after  her  tragic  death.  So  tender  had 
been  the  sentiment  attaching  to  her  memory  that  no 
O'Doherty  who  followed  had  had  the  heart  to  pro- 
fane the  rooms  sacred  to  love  and  death  by  bringing 
them  again  into  occupation.  And  as  the  O'Doher- 
ties  had  left  them  the  Dennistouns  had  retained 
them. 

The  rooms  were  the  rooms  of  a  girl  long  dead,  full 
of  the  pretty  things  that  girls  love.  There  was  her 
boudoir  hung  with  lilac  silk  festooned  with  forget-me- 
nots.  Her  harp  was  there  and  her  embroidery  frame. 
A  design  of  apple-blossoms  unfinished  was  in  the 
latter ;  the  thread  of  silk  yet  hung  from  it  There 
was  her  workbox  and  her  desk  —  a  tall  thing  by 
Sheraton  on  spindle  legs  and  inlaid  with  a  hunting 
scene. 

But  it  was  less  touching  than  the  bedroom,  in  the 
tall  armoires  of  which  the  bride's  dresses  yet  mould- 
ered, and  where  many  delicate  garments  were  laid 
away  amid  orris  and  lavender. 

If  I  had  lived  in  Castle  Finn  I  could  not  have  re- 
sisted Lady  Oona's  rooms.    I  should  have  made  them 
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warm  again  with  human  company  for  the  poor  little 
ghost  if  ever  she  revisited  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 
I  thought  how  charming  the  boudoir  would  be  for  a 
damsel  who  had  an  ambition  to  make  it  a  book-room 
for  herself,  with  water-colours  against  the  faded  walls, 
and  low  shelves  filled  with  the  volumes  she  loved. 
Poor  Lady  Oona,  she  looked  as  if  she  would  not 
grudge  her  pretty  rooms  to  another,  nor  her  rose- 
garden,  which  one  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps  from  a 
little  balcony  upon  which  the  boudoir  opened.  It  is 
one  of  the  charms  of  Castle  Finn  that  it  is  so  patched 
with  the  ideas  of  many  generations  of  builders ; 
though  no  doubt  from  an  architectural  point  of  view 
it  is  the  ruin  of  it. 

We  went  down  into  the  little  rose  garden,  its  trees 
yet  swathed  against  the  winter  frost,  very  ghosts  of 
roses.  The  windows  of  Lady  Oona's  boudoir  with 
their  persiennes  and  little  balconies  looked  down  upon 
it.  At  this  end  of  the  house  one  hardly  recognised 
Castle  Finn.  The  addition  was  so  clearly  of  the  day 
before  yesterday.  But  the  windows  looked  lonely;  it 
was  long  since  there  had  been  a  face  at  them.  The 
fountain  on  the  little  lawn  was  dry  and  full  of  last 
year's  leaves.  The  gnomon  of  the  dial  had  become 
detached  and  fallen  over,  as  though  Time  had  sud- 
denly stopped  in  this  place. 

"  It  is  lonely,"  said  Sheila,  looking  about  her,  with 
a  little  shiver. 

"  Now,  in  this  pale  February  sun,"  our  host  said. 
•'  But  you  must  see  it  when  June  has  brought  the 
roses." 
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"  It  would  always  be  lonely  to  me,"  Sheila  said. 

She  would  have  turned  and  gone  down  a  winding 
path,  but  Sir  Giles  held  her  back. 

••  Why  ? "  she  asked,  with  her  cold  bright  smile, 
that  was  not  unlike  the  day's  sunshine. 

"  Ah,"  he  said,  "  that  way  has  sad  memories. 
Better  let  them    lie." 

"  It  is  the  way  Lady  Oona  took  to  her  death." 

He  bowed  his  head  gravely. 

"Poor  little  Lady  Oona,  whose  double  I  am  sup- 
posed to  be  !     I  want  to  see  the  way  she  went." 

So  since  Sheila  had  the  whim,  Sir  Giles  and  I 
followed  her.  Aunt  Theo  had  remained  in  the  pretty 
room,  watching  us  through  the  French  window,  having 
acknowledged  at  last  that  she  was  tired. 

The  path  wound  in  and  out  of  rhododendrons  and 
Portugal  laurels,  and  presently  ran  down  to  a  little 
lake,  half  choked  with  weed  and  sedge,  so  that  the 
island  with  the  swan's  house  upon  it  was  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  floating  weeds. 

It  had  once  been  a  pretty  place,  as  one  could  see 
from  the  remains  of  little  bridges  and  such  things  ; 
but  it  must  always  have  been  dangerous,  for  there 
was  no  shelving  bank,  but  a  sheer  descent  of  a  few 
feet,  and  then  the  dark  water  under  the  green. 

"  Ah,"  cried  my  sister  with  a  shiver.  "  I  can 
imagine  it  all.  I  can  see  Lady  Oona — or  myself — 
floating  there  among  the  reeds." 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

"You  ought  not  to  have  come  here,"  said  Sir  Giles, 
with  a  tenderness  that  forgot  my  presence.     "  Come 
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away  ;  what  have  you  to  do  with  such  unhappiness, 
you  poor  child  ?  Come,  we  have  over-tired  you. 
You  must  have  a  rest  before  your  tea." 

He  drew  her  hands  down  from  her  face,  and  led 
her  away  as  though  she  were  indeed  the  child  he  had 
called  her. 

I  was  sorely  perplexed  and  grieved  about  what  I 
had  heard  and  overheard,  and  the  trouble  kept  me 
awake  that  night.  I  was  lying  sleepless  in  the  white 
moonlight  when  the  door  opened  and  some  one  came 
into  the  room.  It  was  Sheila,  as  I  saw  at  once,  and 
she  came  and  stood  beside  me. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  so  much  of  poor  Lady  Oona, 
Decima,"  she  said,  "  that  I  cannot  sleep.  Would  you 
mind  very  much  if  I  came  in  here  ?  " 

"  Come,"  said  I,  springing  up.  "  You  are  as  cold 
as  ice.  You  will  take  cold,  Sheila.  Here,  get  into 
bed  quickly." 

"  I  suppose  thinking  of  drowned  people  makes 
one  cold,"  she  said.  "  Do  you  think,  Decima,  that 
she  was  really  as  happy  as  people  think,  or  do  you 
think  she  had  some  secret  unhappiness  that  no  one 
knew .? " 

"  She  was  reputed  most  happy — a  bride  of  a  few 
months,  with  a  husband  who  broke  his  heart  over  her 
death." 

"  She  might  have  .  .  .  cared  ...  for  some  one 
else,  Decima.  Why  should  a  happy  woman  walk  in 
her  sleep  ?     I  think  it  is  always  a  sign  of  trouble." 

"  I  would  rather  think  she  was  happy." 

"  So  would  I.  Perhaps  she  hardly  knew  she  was 
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drowning,  and  if  she  was  happy,  it  was  only  passing 
from  one  sweet  world  to  another,  Perhaps  she  had 
not  time  to  be  sorry  for  anything  or  any  one  she  was 
leaving." 

"  Anyhow,  she  is  at  rest  long  ago,  Sheila." 

"  Yes,  she  is  at  rest.  Do  you  know  what  I  think 
the  most  comforting  thing  to  think  upon  that  ever 
was  written  by  man  or  woman  ? " 

"What,  Sheila?" 

"  The  words  you  embroidered  for  me  for  a  book- 
mark—  'Let  nothing  disturb  thee,  Let  nothing  af- 
fright thee ;  All  passes.'  A// passes.  How  comfortable 
it  is ! " 

"  Sheila,  a  saint  wrote  that  whose  felicity  was  not 
here.  It  is  a  sad  wisdom  for  you,  who  ought  to  be  so 
happy." 

"  It  is  comfortable,"  said  my  sister  dreamily.  "'All 
passes  ! '  I  hug  the  words  to  me  at  night  till  they 
comfort  me  to  sleep.  Ah,  you  clever  Decima,  it  may 
be  sad,  but  the  saint's  heavenly  philosophy  is  a  fruit 
with  a  sad  rind,  but  sweet  within." 

"  I  have  not  learned  it,  Sheila.  I  do  not  even  com- 
fort myself  with  it  since  Larry  is  away.  For  if 
separation  passes,  so  will  the  days  of  reunion,  Sheila  ; 
it  is  a  hard  saying." 

"A  comfortable  one,"  repeated  my  sister,  as  she 
fell  asleep. 
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ONCE  a  week  regularly  since  he  had  gone  back 
to  work  Captain  Lumsden  had  written  to  my 
sister.  I  asked  Sheila  once  in  the  early  days  if  she 
were  content  with  that  weekly  letter. 

"  He  is  no  scribe,"  she  answered ;  "  he  would 
not  know  how  to  fill  a  daily  letter  as  some  people 
do.  He  would  rather  use  his  sword  than  his  pen 
any  day." 

"  But  he  will  give  up  his  sword  presently  ?  " 

"  And  turn  it  into  a  ploughshare  ?  I  think  not 
Decima.  He  would  be  lost  without  his  profession. 
His  uncle  expects  it,  I  know,  but  I  think  Anthony 
will  stick  to  the  Service — at  all  events,  for  the  present. 
I  shall  not  ask  him  to  give  it  up,  certainly." 

"  If  there  should  be  war .?  " 

"If  there  should  be  war— you  remember  the  motto 
of  his  house,  Ready.     I  shall  not  make  him  unready." 

The  thing  would  have  been  too  heroic  for  me  if 
I  had  not  had  misgivings  about  Sheila's  feeling  for 
her  lover.  I  haven't  much  of  the  heroic  O'Doherty 
blood,  I'm  afraid.  I  have  often  wondered  what  I 
should  do  if  I  saw  Larry  placed  in  circumstances  in 
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which  it  would  be  right  for  him  to  risk  his  life,  I 
hope  I  should  send  him  to  his  duty — indeed,  I  humbly 
pray  and  believe  that  I  would  not  fail  him  or  the 
light  within  myself.  Still,  I  am  sorry  for  the  women 
who  have  to  be  heroic  with  lives  a  thousand  times 
dearer  than  their  own.  A  few  days  after  our  visit 
to  Castle  Finn  I  heard  something  which  made  me 
anxious.  It  was  Magdalen  Murphy  who  was  the 
bearer  of  the  tidings.  She  came  in  with  her  face  like 
an  arch  child-angel's,  oddly  grave  for  her. 

"  Decima,"  she  said,  propping  her  chin  on  her  hand 
and  her  elbow  on  the  table,  a  characteristic  position 
of  hers,  "  is  Captain  Lumsden's  regiment  the  — th 
Lancers  ? " 

"  Yes  ;  why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

My  heart  sank  with  a  foreboding  of  trouble. 

"  Because  I  thought  you  might  not  have  seen  a 
paper  to-day.  There  has  been  more  trouble  on  the 
Indian  frontier,  and  there  is  likely  to  be  war.  One 
of  those  troublesome  Afghan  tribes.  Captain  Lums- 
den's regiment  is  ordered  to  India." 

*'  No,  we  had  not  heard,"  I  said.  "  Sheila  had  a 
letter  two  days  ago  from  Anthony,  but  there  was 
nothing  known  then." 

"  No ;  the  news  had  not  come  in.  There  is  a  hubbub 
about  it  A  fort  has  been  surprised,  and  half  a  dozen 
British  officers  killed.  The  affair  looks  rather  nasty. 
One  never  knows  what  is  behind  those  raids.  You 
had  better  tell  Sheila,     How  will  she  take  it  ?  " 

I  looked  at  her,  her  cloudy  hair  soft  and  wild  about 
her  spiritual  face. 
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"  She  has  courage  for  it,"  I  replied. 

"  Ah,  poor  little  Sheila  !  You  think  she  has.  She 
doesn't  look  as  if  she  could  stand  much." 

"  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  Sheila,  only  a 
little  delicacy.     She  will  outgrow  it,  Dr.  Bergin  says." 

"Ah,  I  am  glad  there  is  nothing  the  matter.  Captain 
Lumsden  must  take  care  of  her.  She  is  a  lovely 
creature.  If  I  had  her,  I  think  I  should  just  worship 
her  all  day  long.  But  Captain  Lumsden  will  leave 
the  army,  won't  he  ?  Young  men  like  him,  of  the 
ieunesse  doree,  needn't  go  and  get  killed  in  a  frontier 
war,  need  they  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  leaving  the  army  is  the  last  thing  he 
would  think  of  doing." 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  know  ;  I  didn't  really  think  he  would. 
It  would  be  worse  than  me  going  back  to  Sarum,  Pa., 
without  a  title.  I  think  your  young  men's  ideas  of 
honour  just  lovely,  you  know.  I  only  wish  they 
hadn't  given  up  duelling.  I  should  like  to  have  a 
duel  fought  over  me." 

"  Don't  incite  the  boys  to  fight  one,  Magdalen,"  I 
said,  smiling,  though  my  thoughts  were  grave  enough. 

"  What,  both  my  pretty  boys  !  No ;  I  should  rush 
between  them  and  be  impaled  on  the  points  of  their 
bayonets,  or  whatever  it  is  they  fight  with.  They 
won't  fight  over  me.  Shawn  has  already,  I  dare  say, 
a  dozen  new  affairs,  though  he  swears  he  despises  all 
women  for  my  sake." 

"And  Phelim?" 

"  Sir  Phelim  is  angry  with  me,  Decima.  Yet  I  am 
very  fond  of  him." 
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"  He  is  too  fond  of  you,  Magdalen." 

"  Why  too  fond,  Decima  ? " 

"  Unless  you  are  prepared  to  be  as  fond  of  him." 

Miss  Murphy  sprang  up  with  a  suddenness  which 
set  all  her  jewels  flashing.  Even  in  the  quiet  country 
she  could  not  discard  her  diamonds,  though  she  stowed 
them  away  daintily  where  they  did  not  reveal  them- 
selves too  obtrusively. 

"  Ah,"  she  said  gaily,  "  but  how  am  I  to  know  how 
much  that  is  ?  Still,  it  is  stupid  of  him  to  be  angry 
with  me,  isn't  it,  Decima  ?  " 

I  never  could  make  out  how  much  or  how  little 
heart  the  heiress  possessed.  If  there  wasn't  heart 
and  soul  in  those  big  eyes  and  that  face  like  a  star, 
then  physiognomy  counted  for  nothing,  but  it  was 
hard  to  catch  more  than  a  glimpse  of  the  graver 
nature  that  one  felt  sure  lay  below  the  gaiety  and 
extravagance.  Still — was  it  fancy  that  her  voice  had 
been  softer  when  she  spoke  of  Phelim  }  Ah,  poor 
boy,  if  it  were  possible !  But  was  it  likely  that  this 
girl,  who  had  lovers  by  the  score,  would  pass  them 
all  by  for  the  youthful  inheritor  of  an  Irish  title  with 
no  estate  to  support  it  "i  My  common-sense  told  me 
it  was  not  likely. 

"  Well,  don't  hurt  little  Sheila  more  than  you  can 
help,  Decima,"  she  said.  "  I'm  glad  you  think  she 
will  have  courage  for  it.  I'd  have  suspected  more 
love  and  less  courage  from  what  I  know  of  Sheila 
If  it  were" — I  thought  she  was  going  to  mention 
a  name,  but  she  pulled  herself  up  hastily — "  any  one 
I  cared  for,  I  should  hold  him  by  the  coat-tail  from 
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impaling  himself  upon  Afghan  knives — I  would,  in- 
deed, Decima.  Ah,  you  may  look  serious,  but  you 
have  to  live  up  to  the  O'Doherties,  while  my  father 
was  the  first  of  the  Murphys,  and  swept  a  store  for 
his  living." 

After  all,  I  had  not  to  break  the  news  to  Sheila. 

We  were  sitting  in  the  book-room  together  after 
Magdalen  had  gone,  when  Anthony  Lumsden  walked 
into  the  room. 

Sheila  looked  at  him  with  a  scared  face,  and  there 
was  no  welcome  in  it.  It  went  to  my  heart,  knowing 
what  he  had  come  to  tell. 

He  misread  its  expression,  however. 

"  Have  I  startled  you,  dearest  ? "  he  said,  taking 
her  face  between  his  hands  and  kissing  it.  "  What — 
trembling?  I  did  not  mean  to  come  so  suddenly, 
but  I  had  to,  Sheila." 

I  was  going  out  of  the  room  when  Sheila  turned 
on  me  a  look  of  such  appeal  that  I  stopped.  I 
wanted  Anthony  Lumsden  to  tell  his  news,  so  that 
she  might  be  shocked  into  a  greater  kindness.  I 
knew  Sheila's  tender  heart,  and  could  foresee  how 
she  would  be  grieved  in  days  to  come  because  of  her 
present  hardness  to  her  lover. 

"  Yes,  stay,  Decima,"  he  said,  extending  a  hand  to 
me.  "  I  have  some  news  that  will  surprise  Sheila. 
Help  her  to  bear  it." 

"  I  have  just  heard  it,"  I  said.     "  So  it  is  true  ?  " 

"  What  is  it  >"  asked  Sheila. 

"  We  shall  have  to  postpone  our  marriage,"  he 
began. 
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"  Is  that  all  ?"  asked  Sheila. 
I  thought  he  winced  ;  then  he  went  on,— 
"  My  regiment  has  been  ordered  to  India.  There 
is  trouble  on  the  frontier.  We  shall  probably  be 
sent  to  the  front.  I  thought  you  would  not  have 
heard  the  news,  dearest,  and  that  I  had  better  bring 
it  myself." 

He  watched  her  with  the  patient  wistfulness  he 
had  learned  towards  her  of  late.  I  was  almost  glad 
to  see  how  Sheila's  face  changed.  Grief  and  shame 
swept  over  it,  wiping  out  the  weary  indifference  which 
had  been  its  expression. 

"  Oh,  Anthony  !  "  she  cried,  lifting  her  arms  to  his 
neck. 

Then  I  thought  it  was  time  tor  me  to  go.  With 
my  hand  on  the  door,  I  turned  and  looked  at  them. 
They  had  forgotten  my  existence.  Anthony  Lumsden 
was  comforting  Sheila  in  his  embrace  as  a  mother 
comforts  her  hurt  child.  The  cold  light  from  the  north 
sky  was  on  his  head.  I  noticed  that  over  the  temples 
the  hair  was  thickly  sown  with  grey.  He  did  not 
look  as  if  his  engagement  had  brought  him  much 
happiness. 

I  found  Aunt  Theodosia  surrounded  by  piles  of 
ancient  finery  in  her  own  room.  Periodically  she 
shook  out  the  things  and  examined  them,  lest  moths 
should  have  found  their  way  inside  the  muslin  bags 
in  which  they  were  swathed. 

"  Is  that  you,  Decima  ?  "  she  asked,  looking  up  as  I 
went  in.  "  I've  been  thinking  I  should  like  to  give 
Sheila  my  Indian  shawl  and  one  or  two  other  things. 
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That  apricot  tabbinet  would  make  up  sweetly,  and 
would  become  the  child  wonderfully.  Everything 
is  for  you,  you  know  ;  but  I  feel  you  won't  grudge 
these  to  your  sister,  there  are  so  many  things." 

"  Why  do  you  tire  yourself  with  them,  Aunt  Theo  ? 
Couldn't  a  maid  do  it  .-*  " 

I  said  it  absently  and  without  thinking,  for  our 
aunt's  fineries  are  too  sacred  for  the  handling  of  any 
maid. 

Presently  she  said  stiffly,  "  You  can  hand  over 
your  wardrobe  to  your  maid,  Decima ;  but  I  think 
the  best  of  them  careless  sluts.  You  wouldn't  have 
had  my  pretty  things  to  inherit  if  I  hadn't  taken 
better  care  of  them  than  that.  And  as  for  my  being 
tired,  I  suppose  I  am  getting  to  be  an  old  woman, 
though  I  may  prefer  not  to  be  reminded  of  it." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  dear,"  I  said,  kissing  the 
aggrieved  old  face.  *'  And,  of  course,  your  things  are 
far  too  beautiful  for  any  one  but  yourself  to  handle. 
But  I'm  troubled,  and  spoke  carelessly.  There  is 
bad  news.  Aunt  Theo. ' 

"  The  boys  ?  " 

Her  jaw  dropped,  and  she  stared  at  me  helplessly 
In  that  moment  she  looked  everyone  of  her  seventy- 
five  years. 

"  Not  the  boys,  Aunt  Theo.  It  is  Anthony  Lums- 
den.  He  is  going  to  India.  There  is  a  little  war, 
and  his  regiment  is  ordered  to  the  front." 

"  Ah,  poor  Sheila  !  How  did  you  hear  it,  Decima  } 
I  had  a  friend  once  who  was  called  away  suddenly 
like  that     It  was  about  him  Innishowen  was  angry. 
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He  was  killed    in  the  Khyber  Pass.     Poor   Sheila ! 
Does  she  know  ? " 

"  She  knows.  He  is  with  her.  He  came  to  tell 
her  ! " 

"Their  marriage  must  be  put  off.  It  will  be  a 
blow  to  Innishowen.  Innishowen  grows  old.  We 
cannot  bear  things  so  well  when  we  are  old.  The 
old  have  no  future." 

Tears  trembled  in  her  bright  eyes — eyes  of  youth, 
like  Anne  Page's. 

"I  wish  he  need  not  go,"  I  said  impatiently.  To 
see  Aunt  Theo  tearful  hurt  one  almost  as  much  as  a 
man's  tears.  She  had  always  so  indomitable  a 
spirit. 

"  Need  not  go,  Decima?     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  He  might  leave  the  army." 

"  Not  at  this  moment,  not  when  there  is  fighting. 
What  are  you  thinking  about,  child  ?  Why,  when 
my  friend  went,  I  would  not  have  kept  him  back  if 
I  could.  He  was  a  brave  boy,  and  I  was  very  fond 
of  him  ;  but  I  liked  Innishowen  better,  though 
Innishowen  was  angry  with  me,  and  believed  other- 
wise. And  I  was  angry  too — too  angry  not  to  make 
things  worse  than  they  were,  when  a  word  would 
have  set  them  right.  Never  be  angry  with  any  one 
you  love,  Decima.  Nothing  is  worth  it.  For- 
give everything  to  a  man  you  love  and  who  loves 
you." 

"  I  mean  to.  Aunt  Theo." 

She  looked  at  me  as  if  she  had  forgotten  my 
presence  and  had  suddenly  realized  it. 
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"  Ah,  little  Decima,"  she  said,  "  you'll  be  all  right, 
child.  There  is  no  storm  and  stress  for  you.  Jocelyn 
Hamilton's  son  is  a  good  boy — a  good  boy,  and  my 
girl  is  safe  with  him." 

I  helped  her  to  put  away  all  the  gowns  in  the 
closets,  where  they  hung  like  so  many  Blue  Beard's 
wives. 

"  I've  been  too  fond  of  them,"  she  said,  as  she  put 
away  the  last.  "  Don't  treasure  them  up,  Decima, 
when  they  come  to  you.  Make  yourself  pretty  with 
them  for  your  husband's  eyes,  and  when  you  grow 
tired  of  them,  cut  them  into  frocks  for  the  babies. 
Never  make  relics  of  things,  child,  to  outlive  you. 
Let  the  flames  have  them,  rather  than  that  they 
should  be  flung  on  an  indifferent  world." 

It  was  all  very  unlike  Aunt  Theo  ;  but  I  knew  that 
Anthony  Lumsden's  going  meant  to  her  very  much 
what  it  would  mean  to  Lord  Innishowen.  As  she 
had  said,  the  old  have  no  future,  and  the  postpone- 
ment of  their  hopes  is  the  death  of  them. 

As  for  Sheila,  Sheila  seemed  comfortless,  and  in  a 
way  I  was  glad  of  it. 

During  the  three  days  Anthony  Lumsden  remained 
with  us  the  lovers  were  incessantly  together.  When 
they  were  with  us  his  eyes  watched  her  for  ever, 
always  with  the  fond  and  faithful  concern  which  had 
become  habitual  with  him  when  he  looked  at  her. 

Once  he  took  me  aside.  I  would  have  said  that 
his  face  was  frankness  itself ;  but  when  he  spoke  to 
me  it  was  grown  suddenly  haggard,  as  though  a  mask 
had  dropped  from  it. 
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"  What  has  she  been  doing  to  herself,  Decima  ?  " 
he  asked  me.  "  What  have  people  been  doing  to  her 
that  she  should  look  like  that  ? " 

"  You  think  she  looks  ill,  Anthony  ? " 

"  111  ?  My  God,  she  looks  tragic.  I  keep  asking 
myself  if  she  is  the  round-faced,  innocent-eyed  child 
I  first  loved.     What  is  it,  Decima  ?" 

"  It  is  nothing,"  I  said,  in  my  wish  to  comfort  him. 
"  It  is  only  a  passing  delicacy.  Doctor  Bergin  says. 
She  will  be  strong  when  you  come  back." 

"  Is  she  happy,  Decima  ?  " 

"  I  think  she  is  very  unhappy  because  you  are 
going." 

His  troubled  face  lightened. 

"  She  is  very  good  to  me,  God  bless  her  !  If  she  is 
only  unhappy  for  that,  I  will  come  back,  with  God's 
help.  If  it  is  .  .  .  for  any  other  reason  .  .  . 
I  have  sometimes  thought  it,  Decima,  ...  I 
would  step  down  and  out.  My  poor  little  child  ;  it 
would  be  a  strange  happening  indeed  if  /  should 
make  her  unhappy." 

Then,  after  three  days,  he  was  gone.  I  think  he 
went  without  misgiving.  There  was  never  any  one  so 
easy  to  deceive,  and  Sheila's  grief  was  real  enough 
to  have  satisfied  the  most  exacting  lover. 

Indeed,  after  he  had  left,  she  went  away  from  us 
upstairs  to  her  own  little  room,  and  shut  herself  in. 

We  left  her  to  herself  for  a  while.  At  last  Aunt 
Theo,  who  had  not  turned  a  page  of  her  novel  for 
a  full  hour,  took  oft"  her  glasses,  and  wiped  them  with 
a  trembling  hand. 
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"  Go  to  that  child,  Decima,"  she  said.  "  You  are 
young,  like  her,  and  your  lover  is  away.  You  will 
know  how  to  comfort  her." 

The  cold  dusk  was  in  the  room  when  I  went  in, 
and  the  air  struck  chill.  Sheila  was  sitting  in  a  chair 
by  the  window,  motionless,  with  clasped  hands.  She 
did  not  look  up  as  I  came  in,  and  she  let  me  take  her 
hand  listlessly.     It  was  very  cold. 

"  You  poor  little  thing,"  I  said  ;  "  you  will  be  frozen, 
and  Anthony  would  be  so  unhappy  if  he  knew  you 
were  cold.  If  you  must  stay  here,  at  least  have  your 
shawl." 

I  fetched  her  a  soft,  fleecy  shawl  which  Peggy  had 
knitted  for  her.  The  mere  physical  comfort  of  it  as 
I  wrapped  it  about  her  seemed  to  thaw  her. 

"  He  is  gone,  Decima,"  she  whispered  against  my 
ear,  "  and  I  may  never  see  him  again." 

"  My  dear,  you  will,"  I  said.  "  He  is  as  much  in 
God's  hands  there  as  here.  But  I  know  how  you 
feel.     I  have  had  it  to  bear  myself." 

"No,  you  haven't,"  she  said,  turning  away  her  face. 

I  said  nothing,  for  I  guessed  at  what  was  in  her 
mind.  Presently,  as  I  stood  there  with  my  hand  on 
her  arm,  she  said  again, — 

"  I  was  glad  that  evening  when  he  came  and 
said  our  marriage  was  to  be  postponed.  I  was  so 
glad  that  I  never  even  felt  curious  about  the  reason.  1 
had  been  hating  and  dreading  my  marriage  so  much. 
It  had  been  killing  me." 

"Poor  Sheila!"  I  said,  too  dismayed  to  offer  any 
comfort. 
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"  Yet,  now  that  he  is  gone,  my  heart  is  breaking  for 
him.  Does  love  come  that  way,  Decima  ?  Ah !  do 
you  know  it  needed  my  grief  for  his  going  to  per- 
suade him  that  I  cared  ?  I  should  have  a  heart  of 
stone  if  I  did  not  care.  I  have  grieved  him  for 
months,  and  he  is  the  best  man  alive.  Yet  now  I 
think  I  care,  now  I  think  he  believes  that  I  do." 

"  He  went  away  comforted,  even  though  he  could 
not  bear  to  see  you  sad." 

"But  I  am  sad  for  him.  Decima,  Decima,  I  am 
glad  that  I  miss  him  so  terribly.  You  think  it  will 
stay  with  me,  this  sorrow  for  poor  Anthony }  You 
do  not  think  it  will  happen  again  that  I  shall  feel 
that  if  another  .  .  .  person  .  .  .  were  to  lift 
his  hand  I  should  follow  him  .  .  .  through  the 
world  ?  " 

"  I  hope  not.  Sheila.  Anyhow,  I  am  glad  you  are 
not  going  to  marry  Anthony  while  you  feel  like  that 
.     .     .     about  another  person." 

"  What  does  it  matter  how  I  feel  ? "  she  asked, 
stirring  restlessly,  as  if  she  were  in  pain.  "  What 
does  it  matter  how  I  feel,  if  I  make  Anthony  happy  .? 
Perhaps  the  other  thing  was  a  delusion  .-'  Do  you 
think  it  was,  Decima  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,  Sheila.  You  will  have  time  to 
find  out  now  before  you  take  the  irrevocable  step." 

*'  Decima,  did  you  notice  that  I  had  left  off 
wearing  Anthony's  ring  before  he  came  that  even- 
ing?" 

"  I  had  noticed  that  you  were  without  it  once  or 
twice ;  I  thought  you  had  forgotten  it." 
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"  I  left  it  off  because  I  hated  to  wear  it.  Wasn't  I 
wicked  ?     But  I  am  punished  now." 

The  outpouring  of  her  trouble  did  Sheila  good.  I 
suppose  the  necessity  to  speak  was  strong  upon 
her.  Anyhow,  after  that  she  was  silent ;  and,  pre- 
sently, her  grief  for  Anthony's  going  seemed  to  have 
passed  into  a  greater  quietness  and  content  than  she 
had  known  for  long. 

Meanwhile,  Sir  Giles  Dennistoun  had  been  absent. 
He  returned  to  Castle  Finn  in  the  stormy  latter 
days  of  March.  And  with  his  return  the  troubles 
began. 

Sheila  came  to  me  one  morning,  white-faced. 

"Oh,  Decima,"  she  cried,  "  I  have  lost  my  ring." 

«  Your  ring  !     Where  ?     When  ?  " 

She  had  been  wearing  it  faithfully  since  Anthony 
left.  Now  she  held  out  her  hands  to  me,  and  looked 
at  them  in  a  stupefied  way.  The  diamonds  and  opals 
were  no  longer  there. 

"  You  will  hardly  believe  it,  Decima,  but  I  went  to 
bed  last  night  wearing  the  ring.  When  I  awoke  this 
morning  it  was  gone." 

"  Impossible,  Sheila  !  " 

"  So  I  should  have  said  myself;  but  it  is  so.  What 
am  I  to  say  to  Anthony  ?  " 

"You  will  find  it.  You  must  have  put  it  down 
somewhere.  Perhaps  when  you  washed  your  hands 
for  dinner  ?  " 

"  I  tell  you,  Decima,  I  was  wearing  it  when  I  went 
to  sleep." 

"  Then  the  fairies  must  have  stolen  it." 
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"  Don't  jest.     I    am    miserable    about    my    ring. 
What  am  I  to  do?" 

"  You  will  find  it." 
^'   But  the   days   passed,  and    Sheila's  ring  was  not 
recovered. 
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Chapter    XV 
BOY'S  LOVE 

IT  was  Holy  Week  now,  and  on  the  Thursday  we 
were  expecting  the  boys,  and  were  in  a  pleasant 
bustle  of  preparation.  The  weather  had  the  peculiar 
sunniness — clear  and  a  little  chill  like  the  air  of  the 
early  morning — which  one  somehow  associates  with 
Easter. 

I  was  feeding  my  pigeons  in  their  cote  which  stands 
up  straight  on  the  Rosery  lawn,  when  I  saw  little 
Tim  McLaughlin,  the  postmistress's  youngest  but 
four,  coming  with  the  letters. 

There  was  one  for  me  in  Shawn's  round  schoolboy 
handwriting,  and  at  the  sight  of  it  I  had  a  foreboding 
of  trouble.  Shawn  was  ever  a  bad  correspondent, 
and  such  a  piece  of  supererogation  as  a  letter  which 
would  reach  us  when  he  ought  to  be  already  on  the 
road  home  was  not  to  be  thought  of  without  grave 
reason. 

So  I  put  down  the  bag  on  the  lawn  while  I  read 
the  letter. 

"  Dearest  Dessy, — 

"  Phelim  has  crocked  up.     There  is  no  ground  for 
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alarm,  but  the  doctor  says  it  may  be  typhoid.  There 
have  been  half  a  dozen  cases  here  lately.  The  doctor 
is  to  look  in  later  in  the  day.  He'll  know  more  about 
it  by  then.  I'll  wire  result.  Meanwhile,  tell  the 
Aunt  and  Sheila,  so  that  they  won't  be  shocked.  If 
'tis  typhoid,  he  goes  into  Dun's,  much  the  wisest 
thing,  as  good  doctors  and  nursing  are  to  be  had 
there.  He  sends  his  love,  and  says  don't  worry.  I 
stick  to  him,  of  course.  „  Shawn  " 

I  looked  round  on  the  sunny  lawn  and  the  pigeons 
strutting  about  and  flashing  their  irises  in  the  sun. 
There  was  Phelim's  room  with  the  windows  open  and 
a  bowl  of  wallflowers  on  the  table.  I  could  hear 
Aunt  Theo  and  Peggy  talking  in  the  room.  Peggy 
herself  always  gave  the  finishing  touches  to  the  young 
master's  room  when  he  was  coming  home.  All 
looked  so  peaceful  and  happy,  and  the  old  house  yet 
wore  its  air  of  joyous  expectation.  How  was  I  to 
tell  them  ? 

I  thrust  my  Indian  letter  unread  into  my  pocket, 
and  went  in.  Phelim's  old  setter,  Boy,  lay  in  the 
sunny  hall,  and  blinked  at  me  as  I  went  by  with 
Spunk  at  my  heels.  A  feeling  of  compassion  for  the 
dog,  whose  master  was  to  have  come  home  to-day 
made  me  stoop  and  pat  his  silky  head. 

In  the  morning-room  Sheila  was  filling  a  vase 
with  monthly  roses.  I  pushed  it  away  from  her 
sharply. 

*'  They  are  not  coming,  Sheila.  It  is  no  use  going 
on  with  your  flowers." 
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"  Not  coming,  Dessy  ?  " 

"  Phelim  is  ill.     I  have  to  tell  Aunt  Theo  ? " 

"  Oh,  Dessy,  what  is  it  ?  " 

*'  Shawn  fears  it  may  be  typhoid.  There,  don't 
look  so  dreadful  over  it.  People  recover  from  typhoid. 
And  it  may  not  be.  How  am  I  to  tell  Aunt 
Theo  ? " 

She  took  Shawn's  letter  from  my  hand  and  read  it. 

"  Don't  tell  her  yet,  Dessy.  When  the  telegram 
comes  will  be  time  enough.  If  it  is  really  typhoid, 
she  will  go  to  Dublin  to  be  near  him.  Then  there 
will  be  things  to  do.  But  to  sit  down  with  this  letter 
staring  you  in  the  face  to  wait  for  the  telegram  ! 
She  must  be  spared  that." 

So  we  left  Aunt  Theo  to  her  happy  business,  and 
escaped  out  of  the  house  where  we  should  not  see  the 
preparations  going  on.  We  waited  in  the  avenue 
for  the  messenger  with  the  telegram.  Happily  we 
had  not  to  wait  long  ;  for  that  one  morning  Mrs. 
McLaughlin's  Tim  had  not  delayed  to  play  marbles 
by  the  roadside.  He  arrived,  indeed,  breathless,  with 
the  telegram,  and  called  out  before  he  had  come  up  to 
us — 

"  My  mammy  bid  me  hurry  as  fast  as  I  could,  as 
there's  bad  news  of  Sir  Phelim,  and  yez'd  be  glad  to 
hear  it." 

He  went  off  with  the  same  jubilant  air. 

"  He'll  spend  the  morning  now  going  round  with 
the  same  bad  news,"  said  Sheila,  looking  after  him 
ruefully,  "and  yet  he's  not  an  ill-natured  boy.  Open 
it,  Decima.     Let  us  see  what  it  says." 
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The  pencilled  words  seared  my  eyes. 

"  Phelim's  case  typhoid.  Is  being  removed  to  hos- 
pital to-day. 

"  Shawn." 

We  went  back  slowly  to  the  house  to  tell  Aunt 
Theo.  I  don't  know  how  we  blundered  about  it,  but 
the  old  soul  knew  before  we  could  get  it  out. 

"  Tell  me,"  she  said.  "  One  of  the  boys  is  ill.  I 
can  stand  being  told,  but  don't  shilly-shally  about  it" 

Then  I  told  her.  She  kept  an  immovable  face,  but 
over  the  brightness  of  her  eyes  a  film  gathered,  and 
she  looked  before  her  like  the  blind  who  cannot  see. 
Then  she  pulled  herself  together  with  an  effort. 

"  I  am  going  to  Dublin  by  the  afternoon  train,"  she 
said.  "  Let  Peggy  know,  Decima.  She  need  pack 
only  necessary  things." 

"  By  yourself,  Aunt  Theo  .?  " 

"  Shawn  will  meet  me.  I  can  telegraph  to  him 
before  starting." 

"  Take  us,  Aunt  Theo." 

"  Three  unhappy  women  in  a  Dublin  hotel !  No, 
you  will  stay  here,  and  Shawn  will  look  after  me. 
We  will  let  you  know  everything.  As  soon  as  he 
.     .     .     is  well  enough  I  will  bring  him  home." 

It  was  like  her  to  be  planning  for  his  recovery  as 
soon  as  she  had  heard  of  his  illness,  but  I  caught  the 
break  in  her  voice,  and  knew  she  had  had  almost  as 
much  as  she  could  bear. 

Indeed,  when  she  saw  Peggy's  tears  she  too  wept  a 
little. 
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"  I'd  better  have  been  a  mother  myself,"  she  said. 
"  'Tls  harder  to  mother  another  woman's  children. 
You  may  have  the  love,  but  perhaps  you  don't  get  the 
wisdom  to  do  what's  best  for  them." 

This  from  Aunt  Theo,  who  had  reared  us  all  and 
our  father  before  us,  and  was  so  full  of  mother  lore 
that  she  was  used  to  being  consulted  by  all  the 
mothers  of  the  country-side  ! 

But  she  was  not  to  go  alone  after  all. 

We  were  sitting  down  to  a  depressed  luncheon- 
table,  when  Magdalen  Murphy  walked  into  the  room. 
Her  face  was  tear-stained,  and  her  Paris  matinee^ 
a  pretty  flowery  thing,  ruined  by  the  wet  grass  she 
had  hurried  through.  She  had  a  little  velvet  hood 
about  her  face,  and  her  bright  hair  stood  out  in  dis- 
order. 

"  Lady  Theo,"  she  cried.  "  I  have  come  just  as  I 
was.  I  have  run  the  whole  way.  Is  it  true  about 
Phelim?" 

"  It  is  true  that  he  has  typhoid.  There,  child  !  He 
is  in  the  hands  of  God." 

•'  I  have  been  praying  all  the  way  that  it  might  be 
a  mistake,"  the  girl  cried  out,  sobbing.  "  One  of  the 
maids  heard  it  from  the  post-boy.  I  wouldn't  believe 
it.  I  ran  away  from  the  breakfast-table,  and  have 
come  all  the  way  without  stopping." 

Aunt  Theo  went  over  and  kissed  her. 
"You  are  a  dear,  affectionate  child,  Magdalen.     I 
know  you  are  fond  of  the  boys,  and  are  sorry  for  us." 

"  Sorry  for  you,  Lady  Theo  !  I  am  horribly  sorry 
for  myself." 
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She  dashed  the  tears  from  her  bright  eyes  and 
faced  us  defiantly. 

"  Don't  you  see,  all  of  you,  that  I  love  Phelim  ? 
I'm  not  ashamed  of  it !  He  loves  me  with  all  his 
heart  and  soul ;  but  if  he  didn't,  I  wouldn't  care  if  the 
whole  world  knew  that  I  loved  him.  If  I  hadn't  been 
a  wretched  fool,  every  one  might  have  known  we 
belonged  to  each  other  before  this.  But  I  have 
played  with  him.  I  thought  there  was  plenty  of 
time,  he  was  such  a  boy." 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  there  is  never  plenty  of  time  in  this 
world,"  said  Aunt  Theo  sadly. 

"  But  we  have  to  learn  it.  Lady  Theo,  and  I — have 
learnt  it.  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  Is  any  one 
going  to  look  after  him  ?  I  told  Pauline  to  pack  a 
few  things  for  me.  There  is  no  train  before  the  4.45, 
but  I  shall  go  by  that." 

"  You  are  going  !  " 

"  Yes,  / !  Don't  look  shocked.  Lady  Theo.  I  left 
Aunt  Maria  in  fits.  Ah,  don't  you  see  I  must  go  ? 
I  should  die  if  I  stayed  here." 

"  But,  child,  he  is  gone  to  hospital.  There  will  be 
nothing  for  you  to  do." 

"  I  can  wait.  I  shall  be  at  hand  to  hear  the  latest 
news  all  the  time.  Then,  when  I  am  allowed  to  see 
him,  I  shall  ask  him  to  marry  me  as  soon  as  ever  he 
is  able.  I  think  it  will  help  him  to  get  well.  And  I 
shall  tell  the  doctors  I  am  going  to  marry  him,  so 
that  they  will  be  sorry  when  they  see  me  coming 
every  day  for  news,  and  will  let  me  see  him  the  very 
first  possible  moment" 
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Aunt  Theo  held  out  her  arms. 

"You  dear,  brave  child,"  she  said.  "You  de- 
serve to  be  happy,  and  to  have  him  given  back  to 
you." 

"I  don't  deserve  it,"  cried  Magdalen,  sobbing. 
"  Think  of  the  cruelty  of  it !  I  let  him  believe  I  liked 
Shawn  better,  little  Shawn,  who  made  me  laugh  and 
is  only  a  child.  I  was  ashamed  because  I  found  myself 
getting  so  fond  of  Phelim,  and  he  only  a  boy  ;  two 
years  younger  than  I  am  in  years,  and  fifty  in  experi- 
ence. Now  I  shouldn't  care  if  I  was  old  enough  to  be 
his  mother,  if  he  loved  me  and  I  him.  What  do  years 
matter  ?  " 

'•  There,"  said  Aunt  Theo,  smoothing  her  ruffled 
hair,  "dry  your  eyes,  child,  and  eat  something.  We 
have  a  journey  before  us,  remember." 

"  We  are  to  go  together  ? " 

"  Since  you  are  bent  upon  it.  We  can  wait  there 
for  news  together." 

"  And  you  accept  me,  Lady  Theo  ?  " 

"  My  dear,  I  love  you  for  loving  my  boy.  Come, 
eat.  You  must  be  strong  to  help  him  grow  strong 
presently.  But  your  aunt,  what  is  she  going  to 
do?" 

"  I  have  not  thought  about  it.  I  suppose  she  will 
wait  till  I  come  back." 

"  Let  her  wait  here.  It  will  be  less  lonely  for  her, 
and  she  will  look  after  these  girls." 

"  She  has  never  been  able  to  look  after  me,"  said 
Magdalen,  with  something  of  her  old  archness.  "  But 
I  think  she  would  like  to  come.    I  had  better  go  back. 
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I  want  to  put  on  a  sensible  frock  and  shoes.  Look 
at  my  shoes."  She  held  out  two  draggled  pieces  of 
daintiness,  and  laughed  with  the  tears  yet  in  her  eyes. 

"  You  will  get  your  end,  child,"  cried  Aunt  Theo,  in 
dismay.  "  To  think  of  trailing  all  that  way  in  such 
shoes !  " 

"  I  forgot  everything  ;  but  I'll  be  careful  now  for 
Phelim's  sake.  I  will  change  the  minute  I  get  home. 
I  never  take  cold.  I'll  be  back  again,  Lady  Theo,  in 
good  time,  and  will  bring  poor  Aunt  Maria.  I  am 
grateful  that  you  have  asked  her  to  come.  I  distract 
her,  but  she  is  more  distracted  without  me.  And  she 
is  a  good  soul.  She  exacts  nothing,  and  looks  charm- 
ing sitting  all  day  long  knitting  socks  and  mittens 
that  nobody  ever  wears." 

I  went  out  of  the  room  with  Magdalen,  to  find 
her  a  gown,  that  would  fit  her,  and  dry  shoes  and 
stockings. 

"  How  I  chatter,  Decima !  "  she  cried,  "  and  yet  I 
feel  all  the  time  as  if  I  could  die,  of  knowing  that 
poor  boy  of  mine  is  ill.  But  he  will  get  well,  he  will 
get  well.  And  your  aunt  is  so  lovely  to  me.  She  is 
just  perfect,  I  think.  And  you,  Decima,  you  will 
welcome  me  ?  " 

"As  Phelim's  wife.     Yes,  Magdalen." 

Her  eyes  fell. 

"  As  Phelim's  wife.  I  shall  be  the  happiest  woman 
in  the  world.  See  what  I  am  wearing — a  sprig  of 
boy's  love.     It  is  for  luck." 

They  were  gone  at  last,  and  quietness  settled  down 
upon  the  Rosery. 
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I  think  Phelim's  illness  put  our  own  affairs  out  of 
our  thoughts.  I  went  nowhere,  only  to  Mrs.  Hamil- 
ton's on  the  spur  of  the  other  hill  across  the  valley, 
and  sometimes  to  see  Nora  O'Leary  on  my  way 
home. 

Phelim  was  very  ill.  We  seemed  to  live  only  for 
the  hours  that  brought  the  daily  letter  from  Aunt 
Theo  or  Magdalen.  After  it  had  come,  the  event  of 
the  day  was  over,  and  the  hours  went  unbearably 
slow  for  our  suspense  till  another  bulletin  was  due. 

Meanwhile  Miss  Maria  Murphy  was  the  one  pos- 
sible guest  in  the  circumstances.  Nothing  could  be 
more  soothing  in  the  strain  and  tension  of  our  minds 
than  the  gentle,  pretty  old  woman  in  the  chimney- 
corner,  knitting  a  sock  that  seemed  never  to  make 
any  progress.  She  was  as  optimistic  as  she  was 
benevolent,  and  in  all  the  Dublin  letters  she  found 
cause  for  hope  and  cheerfulness,  even  when  things 
were  at  their  worst,  and  we  expected  a  telegram  every 
minute  to  tell  us  we  might  come.  Aunt  Theo  had 
promised  she  would  send  for  us  if  Phelim  were 
hopelessly  ill. 

It  was  after  a  day  of  heart-breaking  anxiety  that  I 
made  a  discovery  which  promised  more  trouble. 

I  was  falling  asleep  from  sheer  exhaustion  when  I 
heard  some  one  stirring  in  Sheila's  room.  I  jumped 
up  with  my  heart  in  my  mouth,  fearing  she  might 
be  ill.  She  had  not  been  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
trouble  about  Phhlim,  and  had  been  looking  very 
white  and  thin. 

The  light  of  a  young  spring  moon  was  in  the  room. 
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To  my  amazement   I   saw   my  sister,  fully  dressed, 
groping  on  the  floor  at  her  feet. 

"  Why  are  you  up,  Sheila  ? "  I  cried.  "  Have  you 
lost  anything  ?  " 

She  still  groped  without  answering  me. 

"  No,"  she  said,  straightening  herself,  "  It  is  not 
there.  It  must  have  been  somewhere  else.  But  what 
am  I  to  do  when  Anthony  comes  home  and  misses 
it  .'*  He  will  think  I  have  let  another  lover  fling  it 
away  from  me." 

Something  strange  and  unnatural  in  the  voice  and 
the  manner  arrested  me.  I  came  closer  and  looked 
into  her  face,  on  which  the  moonlight  was  streaming. 
Her  eyes  looked  back  at  me  without  seeing  me. 

Suddenly  the  truth  flashed  upon  me.  Sheila's  old 
childish  trick  of  walking  in  her  sleep  had  returned, 
and  she  was  looking  for  her  ring.  Ah !  that  was 
how  she  had  lost  it.  But  where  ?  The  house  had 
been  thoroughly  searched  for  it.  Was  it  possible  she 
had  ever  wandered  outside  in  her  sleep  .■* 

I  wondered  now  how  I  should  get  her  back  to  bed 
without  waking  her,  for  I  had  heard  that  to  waken  a 
sleep-walker  was  dangerous,  and  Sheila's  nerves  were 
not  in  a  state  to  stand  any  shock. 

Suddenly  she  turned  and  went  quickly  out  of  the 
room.  I  followed  close  on  her  steps.  She  went 
down  the  stairs  as  if  she  had  been  awake,  and  put 
her  hand  on  the  fastenings  of  the  hall-door.  I 
snatched  a  cloak  from  the  rack  and  threw  it  about 
me.  I  had  a  warm  dressing-gown,  and  luckily  the 
weather  was  summer-like. 
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There  was  no  time  to  call  any  one,  and  I  did  not 
dare  to  waken  her,  so  I  followed,  hoping  to  find  some 
way  of  turning  her  back  without  waking  her.  She 
went  so  quickly  that  I  could  hardly  keep  up  with 
her.  Then  I  remembered  something  that  gave  me 
my  clue.  When  Sheila  used  to  talk  in  her  sleep,  she 
had  heard  what  was  said  to  her  at  times,  and  would 
answer  it. 

"  Sheila,"  I  said  softly  beside  her,  "  are  you  looking 
for  your  ring  .■'  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  in  her  far-away  voice.  "  To- 
night I  seemed  to  remember.  I  must  have  lost  it  by 
the  whitethorn  tree  that  hangs  over  the  quarry,  close 
to  the  west  door  of  the  old  abbey.  I  was  dreaming 
that  some  one  had  taken  it  from  my  hand,  and  flung 
it  there  in  the  long  grass.  I  must  find  it,  or  what 
will  Anthony  say  ?  " 

"What  would  he  say  to  your  going  alone  like  this.? 
You  ought  not  to  be  out  at  night.  Couldn't  some  one 
find  the  ring  for  you  .-•  " 

"  Who  would  find  it  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  would,  if  you  would  let  me  go  home  and 
dress.  I  am  only  half  dressed,  but  I  could  not  let 
you  come  alone." 

"  I  want  my  ring,"  she  repeated. 

"  Come  with  me  then,  and  I  shall  find  it,"  I  said. 

She  let  me  take  her  hand  and  lead  her  home. 

"  Sleep  now,"  I  said.  "  To-morrow  you  shall  have 
your  ring." 

I  felt  as  if  I  must  have  some  hypnotic  power  over 
her  as  I  helped  her  to  undress  and  get   into   bed. 
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When  I  was  sure  she  was  safe,  I  locked  her  door  and 
took  the  key  with  me.  But  I  was  going  to  keep  my 
promise  to  her  about  the  ring,  if  it  was  indeed  true 
that  she  had  lost  it  where  she  said.  And  why  should 
not  the  actions  of  one  night's  sleep  return  again  in 
sleep  ?  Anyhow,  I  would  try  in  the  spot  she  men- 
tioned. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  the  abbey  and  the  O'Doherty 
graves,  though  the  approach  to  the  place  is  lonely. 
One  goes  to  it  by  a  narrow  lane,  or  boreen  as  the 
people  call  it,  going  off  at  right  angles  from  the  tree- 
shadowed  great  avenue  of  Castle  Finn.  If  anything 
troubled  me,  it  was  the  memory  of  the  mourners  who 
had  travelled  that  boreen,  for  the  people  yet  buried 
their  dead  in  Finn  Abbey,  as  they  had  done  for 
generations. 

I  ran  all  the  way,  and  forgot  to  be  afraid.  The 
woods  were  silent,  and  the  mossy  paths  like  down 
under  my  feet.  Sometimes  an  owl  hooted,  or  a 
rabbit  scurried  before  my  feet.  Under  the  low  trees 
I  saw  the  bats  flying  aimlessly.  It  was  a  benignant 
night,  with  a  world  moon-silvered,  and  the  thorns 
beginning  to  burst  into  bloom,  scenting  the  air  like 
honey. 

The  woods  were  soon  traversed,  and  the  stretch  of 
park  land  beyond.  I  crossed  Castle  Finn  avenue  and 
hurried  along  the  boreen.  Soon  I  saw  the  gables  of 
the  abbey  ahead  of  me.  Presently  the  tombstones 
that  had  gathered  about  the  abbey,  the  overflow  of 
graves  began  to  lift  their  heads  and  shoulders  above 
the  hedges  on  either  side.     "  There  is  nothing  here," 
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I  said  to  myself,  "  but  the  bones  of  saints.  Why 
should  I  be  afraid  ?  "  And,  indeed,  it  is  true  that  the 
country  people  are  innocent  and  blameless  living. 

I  left  the  abbey  on  my  right,  and  hurried  towards 
the  thorn-tree  facing  the  west  door.  It  was  easy  to 
find.  It  was  like  a  giant  bridal  bouquet  in  the  moon- 
light 

Down  I  went  on  my  hands  and  knees  and  began 
to  grope.  There  was  dew  on  the  grass,  but  I  did  not 
mind  it,  and,  anxious  to  be  gone,  I  thrust  my  hands 
into  nettles  and  briars  alike,  and  never  heeded  the 
stings  and  thorns. 

At  last  my  search  was  rewarded.  I  found  the  ring. 
And  now  it  came  to  me  with  a  shock  of  horror  that 
Sheila  had  been  here,  in  this  dangerous  place,  in  her 
sleep. 

The  quarry  is  a  dry  one,  but  very  deep,  and  the 
thorn-tree  grows  on  a  sheer  edge  of  it  To  fall  over 
would  be  to  be  dashed  to  pieces. 

Then  while  I  stood  by  the  thorn-tree,  yet  panting 
from  the  flight  of  my  journey  and  the  hurried 
scramble  of  my  search  for  the  ring,  I  heard  a  man's 
voice  below  me.  He  was  speaking  with  extreme  de- 
liberation, and  every  word  came  to  my  ear  in  the  still 
air.  I  pulled  aside  a  branch  of  the  thorn-tree  and 
looked  down.     The  quarry  was  full  of  men. 
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THE  SEARCH  FOR  A  RING 

THEY  were  lying  about  on  the  grass  smoking, 
their  chins  propped  on  an  elbow,  or  they  were 
standing  singly  or  in  groups.  But  all  had  their  faces 
turned  towards  the  speaker.  There  would  be  between 
thirty  or  forty  of  them,  a  great  number  it  seemed 
to  me.  They  were  in  their  ordinary  peasant's  clothes, 
and  the  man  who  was  speaking  was  bare-headed. 
His  quiet,  dangerous  voice  came  up  to  me.  It  was 
Lanty  Corcoran  from  Gurtnahone  cross-roads. 

"  Boys,"  he  said,  "  I  think  we're  all  assembled  to- 
gether now,  and  'tis  time  for  me  to  lay  before  you  the 
business  for  which  I've  called  this  meetin'.  It  has 
come  to  my  knowledge,  boys,  that  we  harbour  a 
traitor  in  our  ranks,  one  who  was  ready  for  his  own 
ends  to  give  us  up  to  the  bloody  polis  and  the 
Government.  Yez  know,  boys,  widout  my  tellin'  yez, 
how  a  traitor  ought  to  be  sarved.  Yez  know  the 
penalty  attachin'  to  him  that  sells  the  pass,  a  stag,  an 
informer,  a  traitor  to  his  oath,  his  comrades  and  his 
country." 
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"  We  know,"  said  a  voice  out  of  the  dark  group  of 
men.     "  Kill  him,  kill  him." 

"  It  is  a  life  for  a  life,"  said  Corcoran.  "  If  his  plot 
had  succeeded,  some  of  us  'ud  have  swung  for  the 
shootin'  of  ould  Yelverton  that  was  only  done  in  self- 
defence.  Others  of  us  'ud  be  sarvin'  our  time  in 
English  dungeons.  Our  wives  and  childer  'ud  be  left 
to  the  cold  charity  of  the  poorhouse.  Our  old  fathers 
and  mothers  'ud  die  widout  seein'  us.  The  helpless 
people  we  are  banded  together  to  help  would  be  left 
to  the  mercy  of  the  wolves.  The  country  we  are 
sworn  to  die  for  would  lose  sons  ready  and  willin'  to 
risk  all  in  her  cause.  What  is  the  just  meed  of  the 
villain  that  would  have  betrayed  so  many  sacred 
things." 

"  Death ! "  answered  a  voice  again  out  of  the 
shadows. 

Corcoran's  harangue  had  drawn  every  man  to  his 
feet.  An  excited  crowd  was  now  gathered  about  him 
demanding  the  name  of  the  traitor ;  but  Corcoran 
was  not  to  be  hurried  in  his  disclosure. 

"Stand  back,  stand  back,  men!"  he  cried  authorita- 
tively. "  You  will  hear  all  in  time.  James  Leahy, 
come  forward." 

I  knew  the  man  as  a  helper  at  the  forge — a  little 
ill-favoured  creature,  with  an  obsequious  manner  and 
a  halting  gait. 

I  saw  him  stand  in  the  midst  of  the  group,  looking, 
as  though  half  fearfully,  from  one  to  the  other. 

"  Now,  James  Leahy,  give  your  evidence,"  cried 
Corcoran,  as  though  he  were  president  of  a  court. 
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I  was  not  surprised  at  the  manner  of  the  thing,  for 
I  knew  the  histrionic  capacities  of  my  countrymen 
and  their  love  of  legal  form  and  procedure. 

The  other  men  stood  in  a  ring  to  hear  what  Leahy 
had  to  say.  Lanty  Corcoran  had  seated  himself  on 
a  big  stone  and  waited  for  the  tale  of  the  cringing 
creature  before  him. 

"  It  might  ha'  been  somewhere  in  January  last  that 
I  was  crossing  the  Pass  o'  the  Curlew  when  I  saw  the 
man  above  at  Castle  Finn — the  English  Sir,  ridin' 
down  the  Pass.  I  waited  to  let  him  go  by.  I  don't 
like  meetin'  him,  for  he  threatened  to  give  me  a 
month  for  drivin'  an  ass  wid  a  sore  back.  So  I  just 
dropped  below  the  hedge,  bein'  a  quiet  man  by 
nature,  and  fearin'  I  might  be  tempted  to  pay  it  off 
on  him  when  I  met  him  in  a  lonesome  place  like  that." 

There  was  a  roar  of  laughter  from  the  crowd,  in 
which  I  imagined  Leahy  joined. 

"  Aye  faith,"  he  went  on,  "  I  might  ha'  been  spoilin' 
his  beauty  for  him  if  my  temper  carried  me  away. 
So,  begor,  says  I,  I'll  lie  down  among  the  little 
rabbits,  an',  maybe,  their  quiet  an'  peaceful  ways  '11 
help  me  to  keep  my  own,  till  my  enemy  beyond  goes 
his  way  unharmed.  Then  there  came  trippin'  up  the 
Pass  wan  o'  them  little  O'Doherty  girls,  th'  eldest 
wan.  The  youngest  'ud  be  my  fancy,  but  th'  eldest 
is  a  purty  little  bit  o'  womankind  too." 

The  little  wretch  !  to  think  how  he  used  to  cringe 
before  me  when  he  came  out  from  the  forge  to  put  a 
nail  in  Fairy's  shoe  ? 

"'Och,'  says  I,  'is  that  the  game  you're  up  to  }  Sure 
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I  could  tell  you  there's  somewan  got  there  before  ye.' 
Well,  I  expected  to  hear  nothin'  but  a  bit  o'  courtin' 
an'  humbuggin',  so  I  laughed  to  myself  as  I  lay  low, 
an'  thought  how  I  was  spyin*  on  Quality's  love- 
makin',  when  a  word  cotch  my  ear  that  made  me  lep 
in  the  air.  '  We're  goin'  to  be  moonlighted,'  says  she. 
*  Arrah,  don't  be  humbuggin','  says  he.  '  Divil  a  lie 
in  it,'  says  she.  '  Yer  sowl  to  glory,'  says  he.  *  Who 
towld  ye  at  all,  at  all  ? '  '  Little  Nora  O'Leary  be- 
low,' says  she.  '  She  heard  it  from  a  boy  of  her  own, 
wan  Con  Meehan.'  " 

A  groan  broke  from  the  crowd,  but  Leahy,  wound 
up  now  to  the  highest  pitch  as  a  narrator,  went  on 
with  his  story,  swinging  his  arms  from  side  to  side 
like  a  flail. 

"  '  Listen  now,'  says  she.  '  We'll  make  fine  hares 
of  them,  for  Con,'  says  she,  "11  let  us  know  the  day 
an'  the  hour,  an  'we'll  be  prepared,'  says  she.  '  Lave 
it  to  me,'  says  he.  '  But  how  about  the  poor  boy 
that's  risking  his  life  ?  '  says  she,  '  to  save  us  from  them 
bloody  murderers  .>* '  '  Lave  it  to  me,'  says  he.  '  I'll 
invint  a  plan.  Wait  till  I  get  them  other  divils 
under  lock  an'  kay,'  says  he.  Them  was  the  very 
words  they  said." 

"  She  mentioned  Con  Meehan  by  name,"  said  Cor- 
coran.    Are  you  sure  of  that  ? " 

"  That  I  may  never  sin  if  she  didn't !  "  cried  Leahy 
emphatically. 

A  man  with  a  frieze  coat  to  his  heels  stepped  for- 
ward and  said, — 

"  Look  here,  Captain,  how  are  we  to  know  that  this 
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man  spakes  the  truth  ?  I  always  found  Con  Meehan 
a  dacint  boy  and  a  good  comrade,  an'  I  don't  believe 
'tis  in  his  blood  to  turn  informer." 

"  The  story  is  true  enough,"  said  Corcoran  shortly. 
"  Jem  here  came  to  me  at  wance  to  tell  me  what  he'd 
heard.  Yez  know  we  were  fixed  for  Knockroe  that 
night,  but  as  soon  as  I  heard  what  he  had  to  say,  I 
altered  the  venew,  as  the  sayin'  is,  to  the  Rosery,  an' 
only  the  traitor  got  there  before  us  we'd  have  got 
what  we  wint  for.  But  as  you  know,  we  found  the 
place  ready  to  stan'  a  siege.  An'  then  th'  ould  lady 
circumvinted  us  in  a  way  I  needn't  mintion,  as  yez 
was  there,  an'  small  blame  to  her,  especially  as  she 
wouldn't  give  our  names  to  the  polls  after.  Jemmy 
here,  that  I  posted  on  the  house  before  we  were  met 
together,  seen  that  black  traitor  Con  Meehan  give  the 
word  that  we  were  comin'.  Aye,  I  noticed  myself  that 
he  was  wet  through  ;  but  he  told  me  a  cock-and-bull 
story  about  how  he'd  fallen  into  a  bog-hole  on  the 
way  to  the  meetin',  though  well  I  knew  he  swam 
the  Finn  to  give  word  on  us.  Morebetoken,  he  was 
seen  to  return  to  the  house  after  we'd  left  it,  an* 
thry  to  extinguish  the  fire  we'd  made  at  the  hall 
door." 

"  I  don't  blame  him  for  that,"  said  the  frieze-coated 
man  again.  "  We  didn't  want  to  burn  the  place — 
only  to  frighten  them  a  bit." 

*'  It  doesn't  look  well  for  Mat  McCormack,"  said 
Corcoran,  "  to  be  standin'  up  for  a  proved  traitor." 

"  I  only  want  to  be  sure  it's  proved,  Captain,"  said 
the  man  easily. 
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"  Aye,  aye,"  said  one  or  two  others.  "  Give  Con  a 
chance." 

"  How  was  it,"  asked  the  man  called  McCormack, 
"  that  you  knew  Con  was  a  traitor  four  months  ago, 
Captain,  an'  only  let  us  know  it  now  ?  " 

"  The  Captain  keeps  his  own  counsel,  Mat  McCor- 
mack," said  Corcoran  loftily.  "  He  has  to  think  for 
the  band  as  well  as  for  himself" 

"  Oh,  begor,  that's  fair  enough  ;  but  supposin'  Con 
is  a  traitor,  was  it  fair  to  the  rest  of  us  to  be  keeping 
it  quiet  so  long  ?  " 

I  heard  a  murmur  from  the  crowd.  Evidently  this 
argument  had  struck  home. 

However,  I  was  not  to  hear  the  end  of  the  matter, 
for  leaning  too  far  over  in  my  excitement  I  dislodged 
a  stone,  which  went  clattering  down  into  the  midst  of 
the  assembly.  For  a  second  a  score  of  startled  faces 
looked  up  towards  me  in  the  moonlight — then  the 
men  scattered  in  all  directions,  some  clambering 
up  the  sides  of  the  quarry,  others  racing  towards 
the  grass-grown  track  that  led  from  it  into  the 
world. 

I  made  for  the  shelter  of  the  abbey.  So  sudden 
was  the  thing  that  I  had  no  time  to  deliberate  on 
what  course  I  should  take.  The  boreen  had  low 
hedges  that  afforded  no  concealment,  and  I  should 
soon  have  been  overtaken.  I  knew  the  abbey — none 
better.  If  my  pursuers  did  not  know  it  as  well, 
I  might  find  cover  there.  Otherwise,  well,  I  must  fall 
into  their  hands.  As  I  doubled  here  and  there 
among  the  graves,  I  tried  to  think  that  the  men  I  was 
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flying  from  were  harmless  enough  by  daylight,  were 
the  very  soft-mannered  peasants  who  touched  their 
hats  to  us  on  the  road,  or  bade  "  God  save  us  kindly  ! ' 
when  we  crossed  their  thresholds.  But  my  terror 
was  too  much  for  me  ;  and  frankly  I  had  rather  faced 
a  hundred  ghosts  than  the  men  whose  midnight 
meeting  I  had  surprised,  and  whose  lives  and  liberty 
were  in  my  hands. 

The  abbey  stands  on  high  ground,  and  its  east 
window  looks  over  the  valley  at  a  precipitous  height. 
There  was  no  escape  that  way,  but  at  the  north-east 
corner,  and  almost  blocked  by  a  tall  tombstone, 
Phelim  and  I  discovered  years  ago  a  little  chamber 
which  we  christened  St.  Dursey's  Kitchen.  It  was 
more  like  to  be  a  cell  in  which  some  one  secluded  for 
a  reason  could  assist  at  the  abbey  mass,  for  a  slender 
window  looked  from  it  into  the  abbey  church,  while 
on  the  outside  wall  a  gap  showed  where  another  win- 
dow had  been. 

I  crept  behind  the  tombstone,  where  it  stood  slant- 
ing from  the  wall,  on  my  hands  and  knees,  and  con- 
gratulated myself  on  the  slenderness  that  permitted 
it,  for  I  could  not  have  moved  the  heavy  stone.  A 
flight  of  steps  turning  round  within  a  little  tower  led 
to  the  Kitchen.  I  scrambled  up  the  stairs  with  my 
heart  in  my  mouth  and  peered  through  the  ivy  over 
the  little  window  down  on  the  scene  below.  Half 
a  dozen  men  stood  within  the  ruin  gazing  about 
them. 

"  There's  no  wan  here,"  said  one,  "  unless  he's  crept 
into  wan  o'  the  graves." 
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"  We're  wastin'  our  time,"  said  another,  "  an'  maybe 
the  polis  '11  be  on  us  in  no  time  supposin'  them  that 
was  spyin'  on  us  has  escaped." 

I  thought  they  were  about  to  go,  but  as  ill  luck 
would  have  it  Corcoran  joined  them  at  this  mo- 
ment. 

"  I  don't  think  he'll  escape  us  whoever  he  was,"  he 
said,  "  for  there's  men  followed  in  all  directions." 

"  No  use  tryin'  here,  Captain,"  said  a  man.  "  There 
isn't  a  hole  a  rabbit  could  hide  in  but  what  we've 
hunted." 

Corcoran  looked  about  him. 

"  There  used  to  be  the  natest  little  hidin'  place, 
at  all,  here,"  he  said.  "  Many's  the  time  I  was  in  it 
when  I  was  a  boy.  Where  was  it,  now  ?  Ah,  I  see. 
Th'  ould  tombstone's  blockin'  the  way.  The  door 
must  be  behind  it." 

"  Musha,  no  one  could  move  that  by  themselves  to 
get  inside  it,"  objected  one  of  the  men. 

"  All  the  same,  Tom,  I'll  be  havin'  a  look,"  said 
Corcoran,  "  if  only  for  the  sake  of  ould  times.  Be- 
sides, a  boy  or  a  girl  might  ha'  squeezed  in.  I'd  ha' 
done  it  myself  a  few  years  ago.  Come,  a  long  pull,  a 
strong  pull,  and  a  pull  altogether." 

I  looked  helplessly  about  me.  I  did  not  need  to 
look  out  of  the  gap  where  the  outside  window  had 
been.  Many  a  time  I  had  sat  there  overlooking  the 
deep  valley  and  the  beautiful  stretch  of  rivered  coun- 
try to  the  mountains  beyond. 

The  abbey  was  built  on  a  neck  of  land  running 
out  from  the  height.     It  was  a  way  the  old  monks 
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loved  to  set  their  churches  so  that  they  might  be 
beacons  to  miles  of  country.  Its  east  window  caught 
the  first  rose  of  the  dawn,  and  the  sunset  shone 
through  it  from  the  window  above  the  west  door, 
so  that  one  can  understand  how  in  old  days  it  was 
called  the  Lantern  of  Connaught,  and  a  very  beauti- 
ful lantern  when  the  sun  looked  through  stained 
glass,  or  when  at  compline  or  evensong  or  at  the 
matins  before  daybreak,  the  light  of  a  thousand 
tapers  was  seen  through  the  same  glorious  atmo- 
sphere. 

A  little  space  of  grass,  a  foot  or  so  in  width,  one 
could  see  below,  when  one  looked  through  that 
gap  where  the  window  had  been.  It  widened  as  it 
turned  tov/ards  the  undergrowth  that  had  crept  half- 
way round  the  spot,  but  it  was  a  very  narrow  ledge* 
not  enough  to  walk  upon  in  safety,  much  less  to 
drop  upon  from  a  height. 

But  my  terror  allowed  me  no  choice,  and  already 
the  men  were  coming  up  the  little  turret  stairs.  One 
thought  of  my  poor  Larry  at  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  unconscious  of  my  peril,  and  I  was  out  on 
the  embrasure  of  the  window  ;  one  prayer  that  I 
might  be  spared  for  his  sake,  and  I  dropped,  whether 
into  sheer  air  or  into  safety,  I  knew  not. 

But  in  a  second  I  felt  I  was  safe.  My  fingers 
knotted  themselves  in  the  coarse  deep  grasses  that 
had  broken  my  fall.  I  had  fallen  half  on,  half  off 
the  ledge,  but  fortunately  with  the  power  to  drag 
myself  upon  it.  There  I  lay,  steeped  in  thanks- 
giving, with  my  face  in  the  long  grass,  smelling  the 
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earth  and  the  dew,  my  face  wet  with  the  dew  indeed, 
and  my  hands  dabbled  in  it. 

I  could  hear  the  men  now  in  the  chamber  above. 
Some  one  came  and  looked  out.  The  shadow  of 
the  undergrowth  hid  me  where  I  lay  in  the  velvety 
blackness  of  shadow  when  there  is  white  moon- 
light. 

"  I  told  you  there  was  no  one  here,  Captain," 
I  heard  someone  say. 

Corcoran  himself  apparently  came  and  peered  out 
then.  I  was  directly  below  his  eyes,  and  as  I  lay 
there  I  blessed  the  happy  fortune  that  had  made 
me  cover  myself  with  a  dark  cloak  to  my  heels. 

"  I  suppose  not,"  he  said,  in  an  unwilling  way. 
"  No  one  could  get  out  of  this  alive.  Nothing  stir- 
ring below  there,  eh,  Tom  ?  You've  the  sharpest 
eyes  of  us  all." 

"  Nothing,  Captain,"  the  other  answered.  "  Sure, 
what  *ud  be  there  unless  it  was  a  rabbit  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  not,"  said  the  other  again  ;  and  at  the 
same  moment  a  great  stone  crashed  within  an  inch 
of  my  heels.  By  Heaven's  help  I  lay  quiet,  and  in 
a  minute  I  heard  Corcoran  leave  the  window  and 
follow  his  men  downstairs. 

So  afraid  was  I  of  an  ambush  that  I  lay  where 
I  was  till  the  first  twitter  of  the  birds  was  beginning, 
and  the  darkness  of  the  east  showed  long  tremulous 
lines  of  rose.  Then  I  began  to  drag  myself  along 
the  ledge,  being  stiff  and  sore  with  the  exposure 
of  the  night  and  my  cramped  position.  I  did  not 
care    that  presently  the  undergrowth  scratched  my 
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hands  and  my  face   as    I   wriggled   through   it.      I 
was  only  too  grateful  to  be  on  solid  earth  again. 

When  I  had  reached  the  boreen  by  travelling  on 
my  hands  and  knees  between  the  tombstones,  for 
I  dared  not  stand  upright  lest  Corcoran  should  have 
left  some  one  on  guard,  I  ran  as  I  had  never  run 
before.  I  might  have  had  a  thousand  pursuers  for 
the  thumping  of  my  heart  in  my  ears,  but  I  never 
paused  to  look  behind  me,  although  before  I  reached 
home  the  friendly  sun  was  bathing  me  in  its  kind 
heat. 

I  found  the  hall  door  open,  as  I  had  left  it.  Only 
when  I  reached  it  had  I  the  courage  to  turn  round 
and  look  back  the  way  I  had  come.  It  was  a  lovely 
morning,  and  though  the  mists  were  yet  in  the 
valley,  every  height  stood  clear  and  golden.  The 
lilac  smelt  deliciously,  and  the  birds  were  breaking 
out  in  trills  of  delight  because  of  another  exquisite 
May  day.  But  I  shut  it  all  away,  with  a  sense  of 
delicious  safety  when  I  stood  behind  the  great  oak 
doors  yet  blistered  with  the  fire  the  Moonlighters 
had  built  against  them. 

As  I  crept  into  bed  I  caught  a  flash  of  Sheila's 
diamonds  upon  my  finger.  Well,  I  had  saved  the 
ring,  at  all  events.  What  else  was  to  be  done  in 
view  of  the  night's  happenings  must  wait  till  I  had 
slept.  I  was  too  tired  to  think  now,  and  every 
bone  ached  intolerably. 

I  slept  uneasily,  and  when  I  awoke  I  was  still 
full  of  aches  and  pains.  When  Rose  brought  my 
bath  water,  I   asked  her  to  send    Sheila  to  me.     I 
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did  not  feel  able  to  get  up.  Presently  my  sister 
came,  looking  unexpectedly  fresh  and  joyous  in  the 
sunlight  with  which  the  room  was  filled. 

"  Good  news,  Dessy  !  "  she  cried.  "  Phelim  has 
taken  a  turn  for  the  better." 

She  was  flourishing  an  open  letter  in  her  hand, 
and  sitting  on  my  bed,  she  read  the  cheerful  contents 
of  it  aloud.  Phelim  really  looked  to  have  turned 
the  corner,  and  the  doctors  now  saw  no  bar  to  his 
complete  recovery,  though  they  anticipated  a  some- 
what slow  convalescence,  as  the  attack  had  been 
a  bad  one.  He  seemed,  they  said,  to  have  been 
a  good  deal  run  down  before  receiving  the  poison. 
Ah,  poor  Phelim,  he  had  taken  his  love  affair  rather 
badly,  poor  boy  ! 

"  But  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  Sheila  asked, 
when  we  had  rejoiced  together.  "  One  of  your  old 
headaches  } " 

"  I  think  I  must  have  taken  a  chill  somehow,"  I 
replied  truthfully. 

"  You  were  all  right  last  night." 

"  Yes  ;  but  this  morning  I  feel  as  if  some  one 
had  beaten  me  badly." 

"  It's  curious,  Decima.  Do  you  know  I've  some- 
times wakened  up  lately  feeling  so  tired,  though  I 
had  slept  all  night  long  ? " 

"  Perhaps  Puck  has  been  pinching  me,"  I  said  with 
a  rueful  laugh.  "  But  there,  Magdalen's  letter  has 
cheered  me  so  much  that  I  really  think  I  can  get  up." 

I  tried  to  lift  myself,  and  fell  back  with  a  groan. 
Sheila  uttered  a  cry  at  the  same  moment 
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"  My  ring,  Decima,  my  ring !  Where  did  you 
find  it  ?     How  does  it  come  on  your  finger  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  I  have  had  it  all  the  time,"  I  said, 
handing  it  to  her. 

"No,  I'm  sure  you  haven't.  But  where  did  you 
find  it.?" 

She  was  turning  it  round  and  round  between  her 
fingers. 

"  If  I  were  you,  my  dear,"  I  said,  "  I'd  put  it 
on  and  keep  it  there.  It'll  be  less  likely  to  get 
lost." 

She  flashed  an  aggrieved  look  at  me,  then  put 
on  the  ring  with  a  sudden  flush. 

"You  talk  as  if  you  think  I  had  lost  it  on 
purpose." 

"  I  don't  think  that,  Sheila  ;  I  know  perfectly  well 
how  you  lost  it.  I'll  tell  you  some  time  how  I  found 
it,  but  not  now." 

My  head,  indeed,  felt  so  heavy  that  I  could  scarcely 
open  my  eyes  to  look  at  her. 

"  There,"  she  said  compunctiously,  "  I'll  let  you 
alone,  poor  thing.     A  cup  of  tea  will  do  you  good." 

Suddenly  she  stooped  and  kissed  me. 

"  Ah,  Decima,"  she  said,  "  if  you  could  know  what 
a  comfort  it  is  to  me  to  feel  that  you  know  every- 
thing— everything  about  me,  and  do  not  turn  away 
from  me,  though  you  are  so  wise  and  good  your- 
self." 

She  was  gone  before  I  could  respond,  so  I  had 
to  reply  to  myself. 

"  Very  wise  and  good  yoit'd  have  been,"  said  I 
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"  if  Larry  had  come  second  and  not  first  !  It  isn't 
trying  to  keep  constant  to  the  first  poor  lover  you'd 
have  been." 

Which  shows  that  I  was  not  without  self-know- 
ledge. 
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BETWEEN  Aunt  Maria,  as  we  had  begun  to 
call  her,  much  to  her  delight,  and  Peggy,  I 
was  petted  and  doctored  for  a  couple  of  days,  till 
their  remedies  had  warded  off  the  incipient  attack 
of  rheumatism  with  which  I  was  threatened,  so  that 
by  the  third  day  I  was  feeling  quite  myself  when 
my  morning  cup  of  tea  was  brought  to  me. 

During  these  two  days  of  enforced  helplessness 
I  had  been  greatly  worried  over  Con  Meehan,  since 
I  had  no  means  of  sending  word  to  Sir  Giles  Den- 
nistoun  that  he  was  in  danger,  and  something  must 
be  done.  Therefore  I  got  up  and  dressed  myself, 
feeling  joyfully  that  the  last  ache  had  almost  de- 
parted, and  that  the  walk  to  Castle  Finn  would  not 
be  too  much  for  me. 

I  went  out  after  breakfast  without  saying  where 
I  was  going,  avoiding  Sheila,  who,  I  feared,  might 
have  offered  me  her  society  for  the  walk.  I  was 
quite  conscious  of  the  unconventionality  of  my  call- 
ing on  Sir  Giles  alone  ;  but  even  Aunt  Theo,  I 
felt,  if   she    knew   the   circumstances,   would   say    I 
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was  right  in,  for  once,  setting  the  conventionalities 
at  naught. 

Fortunately  an  English  man-servant,  whose  face 
I  did  not  know,  opened  the  door  to  me  at  Castle 
Finn. 

"Can  I  see  Sir  Giles  Dennistoun  on  business," 
I  asked,  assuming  the  primmest  manner  of  which 
I  was  capable. 

"  I  will  see,  madam,  if  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  wait  in  here,"  he  answered,  opening  the  door  of 
a  very  businesslike  room  for  me  to  enter. 

It  was  half  office,  half  gun-room,  with  a  writing 
table  and  revolving  chair  at  one  side,  a  row  of 
leather-covered  chairs  around  the  wall,  some  maps 
and  charts  hung  up  between  the  gun-racks,  and  a 
bookcase  full,  apparently,  of  books  on  law,  on  agri- 
culture, on  the  physicking  of  cattle,  landscape  garden- 
ing, and  such  technical  matters. 

I  assumed,  as  far  as  was  possible,  the  air  of  a 
young  person  on  business  bent. 

"  What  name,  madam  ? "  asked  the  man. 

"  No  name,  please,"  I  replied.  "  Please  say  it  is 
a  mere  business  matter,  and  I  will  not  detain  him 
five  minutes." 

Presently  Sir  Giles  Dennistoun  entered,  and  looked 
less  surprised  at  seeing  me  than  I  had  expected. 

"  Seaton  is  a  blockhead  to  show  you  in  here," 
he  said,  "Won't  you  come  to  the  drawing-room, 
Miss  Decima  ?  I  hope  you  have  good  news  of  your 
brother." 

"  Very  good  news,  thank  you.  Sir  Giles.     But  I'll 
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stay  here,  if  you  please.      I   only  wanted  to  speak 
to  you  about  Con." 

"  About  Con  ?  You've  heard,  then  >  I  didn't  think 
the  news  would  have  travelled  so  fast." 

"What  news?  I've  heard  no  news.  I  came  to 
ask  you  what  we  should  do  about  Con.  You  have 
found  a  way  .-*" 

"  Miss  Decima,  I'm  very  sorry  A  party  of  Moon- 
lighters were  captured  last  night  over  at  Brosna. 
Your  friend  was  among  them." 

I  stared  at  him. 

"  It  will  kill  poor  Nora,"  I  cried. 

"  I  hope  not,"  he  said.  "  I  wish  we  had  acted  more 
promptly — kidnapped  him,  if  necessary." 

"  So  do  I,  I  kept  hoping  he  would  consent  to  go 
away.     Now,  can  nothing  be  done  ?  " 

"  It  has  passed  out  of  our  hands.  We  can  only 
hope  the  judges  will  be  clement." 

"  Sir  Giles,  as  I  have  told  you  so  much,  it  is  only 
right  you  should  hear  everything." 

With  this  preamble  I  told  him  the  story  of  my 
adventure  with  the  Moonlighters.  He  heard  me  with 
horror  and  amazement. 

"  But  how  did  you  come  there  } "  he  cried  when  I 
had  finished.  "  What  in  Heaven's  name  brought  you 
there  at  midnight  ?  It  was  horrible  that  you  should 
have  been  in  such  danger." 

I  told  him  then  about  Sheila  and  her  ring.  He 
stared  at  me  still  more  aghast. 

"  My  God  !  "  he  cried,  "  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
child  walked  all  that  way  in  her  sleep  ?  " 
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"I'm  afraid  she  must  have,  Sir  Giles,  I  found 
the  ring  under  the  whitethorn  tree  overhanging  the 
quarry." 

"  She  might  have  been  dashed  into  a  thousand 
pieces,"  he  said. 

"  She  might  indeed,  if  God  had  not  sent  His  mes- 
sengers to  watch  over  her." 

He  bowed  with  a  stiff  reverence  oddly  blent  with 
impatience. 

"We  are  of  the  earth,  Miss  Decima.  We  must 
take  means  ourselves  to  guard  our  treasures,  and  not 
leave  it  to  the  angels.  Has  this  happened  again,  may 
I  ask .? " 

"  I  hope  not,  Sir  Giles.  We  have  been  much 
troubled  about  Phelim's  state.  I  think  that  is  why 
Sheila  walked  in  her  sleep." 

"  You  must  lock  her  door  at  night,  if  necessary." 

"  She  has  no  idea  herself  that  she  has  the  sleep- 
walking habit.  I  did  not  like  to  tell  her  ;  she  has 
been  so  nervous  and  upset  of  late." 

"  Since  when  .-'  " 

"  Since  some  time  last  autumn." 

"  She  was  well  before  that  ? " 

"  She  was  always  well,  despite  her  fragility." 

"  Why  didn't  her — lover — stay  at  home  and  take 
care  of  her  ? " 

"  He  felt  himself  in  honour  bound  to  go  to  the 
front  with  his  regiment." 

"  Ah,  no  .doubt.  But  he  shouldn't  keep  a  woman 
waiting  on  him.  If  a  man's  sword  is  his  mistress,  it 
should  be  enough  for  him." 
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He  frowned  darkly,  and  bit  the  ends  of  his  mous- 
tache between  his  teeth. 

"You  must  take  care  of  your  sister,"  he  said.  "No 
harm  must  come  to  her ;  do  you  understand  ? " 

His  voice  was  imperative. 

"  Sir  Giles,"  I  said  stiffly,  "  I  love  my  sister,  and  I 
shall  take  care  of  her  to  the  best  of  my  ability." 

"  I  am  sure  you  will,"  he  answered  more  gently. 
"  Forgive  me,  Miss  Decima,  but  that  is  not  enough. 
How  do  you  suppose  I — any  friend  of  hers — could 
endure  knowing  she  was  in  such  danger  any  night 
that  comes  ? " 

"I  shall  lock  her  door,  Sir  Giles,  though  I  shall 
have  to  tell  her  why." 

"  Do,"  he  said  ;  "  it  is  the  only  way.  There  is  no 
window,  no  balcony  by  which  she  could  take 
harm.?" 

"  No  ;  I  think  she  will  be  safe  with  a  locked  door. 
But  really,  Sir  Giles,  I  believe  the  sleep-walking  has 
been  a  rare  occurrence,  the  result  of  trouble." 

"You  cannot  tell  how  often  she  has  been  out  of 
her  room.  The  ring  has  been  lost  some  time.  She 
has  not  been  wearing  it  these  two  months." 

"You  are  right,"  I  said.  "She  lost  it  just  after 
Captain  Lumsden  went." 

"  But  she  had  not  been  wearing  it  before  that." 

"  She  had  been  careless  about  it." 

"  You  think — she  began  the  sleep-walking  because 
she  was  in  trouble  over — Lumsden's  going." 

"  It  would  be  sufficient  cause." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  it  would.     But  she  must  be  taken 
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care  of.  That  is  the  main  thing.  If  I  could  not  feel 
sure  of  you,  Miss  Decima,  I  think  I  should  take  care 
of  her  myself." 

"  If  she  would  not  let  you,  Sir  Giles  ? " 

The  light  in  his  eyes  faded, 

"  Ah,  if  she  would  not !  What  is  a  man  to  do  if  a 
woman  will — kill  herself?" 

"  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  to  be  done." 

"  I  believe  in  the  good  old  way  of  force,  myself 
— to  capture  a  woman  and  keep  her.  See,  Miss 
Decima,  under  the  veneer  of  a  few  centuries  of 
civilization  we  male  creatures  have  the  complicated 
passions  and  furies  of  the  primitive  man.  It  is  only 
you  women  who  really  become  civilized  more  than 
skin-deep." 

He  smiled  at  me  from  under  his  frowning  brows, 
but  I  thought  he  spoke  with  a  rage  of  sincerity,  and 
I  had  little  doubt  that  he  longed  at  that  moment  to 
make  my  sister  his  own  by  the  old  rough-and-ready 
methods. 

"  I  hope  things  will  come  right  of  themselves.  Sir 
Giles,"  I  said  wearily. 

"They  would,"  he  returned,  with  a  flash  of  his 
eyes,  "  if  your  sister's  will  would  go  the  way  of  her 
heart." 

I  turned  away  my  head.  Remembering  Anthony 
Lumsden,  I  could  not  be  on  the  side  of  the  other  man. 

"But  Con,  Sir  Giles,"  I  said;  "we  are  forgetting 
Con.  What  is  to  be  done  about  him  ?  You  re- 
member it  is  for  our  sakes  he  fell  under  his  fellow- 
conspirators'  suspicions." 
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"  I  do  not  forget  it.  Because  of  it  I  would  save 
him  if  I  could.  But  now,  it  is  out  of  my  hands.  If 
the  part  he  took  were  known,  his  sentence  would  no 
doubt  be  lightened." 

"  Why  should  it  not  be  known  }  " 

"  Would  you  give  evidence,  Miss  Decima  }" 

"  Yes,  if  it  were  to  save  poor  Con." 

"  We'll  have  him  defended,  then,  and  you  shall  be 
subpoenaed  as  a  witness." 

"  I  shall  hate  it.  They  will  all  hate  it  for  me,  yet 
I  think  it  must  be  done." 

"  Quite  right.  Miss  Decima  ;  it  shall  be  done,  then. 
We  will  have  the  best  counsel  for  him,  and  make  the 
best  case  we  can." 

"  To  think  of  you  defending  a  Moonlighter,  Sir 
Giles ! " 

"  Yes  ;  see  what  you  have  brought  me  to,  you  Irish. 
It  is  enough  to  make  my  law-abiding  English  fathers 
turn  in  their  graves." 

He  smiled  at  me  seriously  ;  then  we  shook  hands 
and  parted. 

"  I  am  going  to  poor  Nora,"  I  said  to  him  ;  "she 
will  need  comfort" 

"  Tell  her  it  will  be  all  right — a  short  sentence  at 
the  worst.     Afterwards,  I  will  stand  their  friend." 

"  Thank  you,  Sir  Giles.  Nora,  if  she  lives  through 
it,  will  pray  for  you  day  and  night." 

"  I  need  her  prayers.  Now  remember — you  will 
watch  over  your  sister  ? " 

"  I  shall  lock  her  door,  and  tell  her  the  reason  why." 

"  Thank  you,  Miss  Decima." 
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I  found  poor  Nora  lying  with  her  face  to  the  wall, 
and  at  first  she  refused  to  be  comforted. 

"  Ah,  Miss  Dessy,"  she  said,  "  you  said  you'd  keep 
poor  Con  out  of  it,  and  there  he  is  now  in  the  polis 
barrack.  They  say  it'll  be  ten  years  at  the  laste,  an' 
I'll  have  the  daisies  growin'  over  me  many  a  day 
before  he  comes  out,  if  he  ever  comes  out ! " 

I   sat  down  and  took  her  hand. 

"  We  did  our  best,  Nora,"  I  assured  her,  "  but 
things  were  against  us.  We  had  not  found  a  way, 
and  we  kept  hoping  he'd  consent  to  go  to  America." 

"  Only  last  week  he  promised  me  he  would.  I 
think  he  was  under  suspicion  with  some  o'  the  boys, 
an'  he  wanted  to  clear  himself  first." 

"  Nora,  I  happen  to  know  his  life  was  in  danger 
from  his  own  associates." 

Nora  lifted  herself  on  her  elbow  and  looked  at  me 
wildly. 

"  I  was  afeared  of  mischief,"  she  said.  "  Sure  he 
has  a  black  and  bitter  enemy  among  them,  though 
he  wouldn't  believe  it." 

"  I  know  it,  Nora.  It  is  Corcoran,  the  man  who 
wanted  to  marry  you." 

"Yes,  Miss  Dessy,  it  is  Corcoran.  He's  been 
comin'  after  me  again  ;  the  mischief  bother  him 
that  can't  take  a  well  wife  an'  lave  a  poor  sick  girl 
be,  let  alone  wan  that's  promised  to  another  man. 
He  never  liked  Con.  They  were  rivals  since  they 
were  little  gossoons  goin'  to  school  at  the  cross 
roads  below.  Whatever  Con  'ud  do,  Lanty  Cor- 
coran 'ud   want  to  do  better.      I    think  'twas   that 
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more  nor  myself  drew  him  after  me ;  though  mind, 
Miss  Dessy,  I  was  rale  pretty  before  I  got  the  sick- 
ness on  me." 

"  And  Corcoran  has  been  coming  after  you  again," 
I  said,  beginning  to  get  a  clue  to  things. 

"  He  has,  an'  tellin'  me  that  I'll  be  a  sound  woman 
in  a  year,  that  his  mother  heard  it  from  Father  Peter 
that  the  doctor  said  'twas  only  a  matter  o'  time. 
'  Not,'  he  says,  *  but  that  I'd  care  for  you  if  you  was 
never  to  put  a  foot  to  the  ground  again.'  He's  been 
pressin'  me  hard  these  last  few  months  to  say  yes  to 
him,  an'  tellin'  me  every  time  it  'ud  be  better  for  Con 
if  I  would.  But  on  Sunday  last  I  got  rale  angry  with 
him,  for  he  was  beginnin'  to  win  the  ould  mother 
over  to  his  side.  '  For  shame,'  says  I,  '  Lanty  Cor- 
coran, to  be  comin'  after  a  girl  that's  as  good  as  wife 
to  another  man.  An'  I  tell  you  now  plain  that  if 
there  was  never  a  Con  in  the  world  I  wouldn't  look 
at  you.  So,'  I  said,  '  take  your  black  schemin'  face 
out  of  this,  an'  trouble  me  no  more.' " 

"  He  was  very  angry,  I  suppose,  Nora  .''  " 

"  He  was.  He  wint  white  with  anger,  but  all  the 
time  his  eyes  lepped  at  me.  *  You're  twice  as  hand- 
some, asthoreen,  whin  you're  vexed,'  he  says,  '  an' 
I'll  have  you  yet,  when  Con's  lyin'  under  the  sod.' 
Then  he  wint  out  ;  an'  I've  been  troubled  since  that 
he'd  do  Con  a  mischief  I  could  never  make  Con 
believe  it,  he's  that  unsuspicious.  He  knew  Lanty 
was  fond  of  me,  but  says  he,  the  poor  soft  boy,  'Sure 
you  wouldn't  have  me  hatin*  the  man  because  he's 
th'  unlucky  wan,  an'  I've  won.' " 
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Nora  paused  for  breath.  Now  I  began  to  see  why 
Corcoran  had  held  over  his  knowledge  about  Con 
till  it  was  necessary  for  his  own  ends  to  use  it.  Per- 
haps he  would  never  have  used  it  if  Nora  had  con- 
sented to  take  him  instead  of  Con. 

"  He's  safer  anyhow,  Nora,"  I  said,  "  than  at  Lanty 
Corcoran's  mercy.  Listen  now  and  comfort  your 
heart.  Sir  Giles  Dennistoun  is  going  to  fee  counsel 
to  defend  Con.  I  shall  give  evidence  that  Con 
risked  his  life  to  warn  us,  and  that  he  came  back 
and  tried  to  extinguish  the  fire  the  others  had  lit. 
Sir  Giles  says  that  he  will  probably  get  a  short 
sentence,  perhaps  a  year,  in  view  of  this.  You  could 
wait  a  year,  Nora  ?  " 

"  Lord  reward  you,  Miss  Dessy,  I  could.  Sure 
it  'ud  rowl  by  rale  aisy,  with  me  gettin'  well  an' 
knowin'  that  Con  was  waitin'  for  me  at  the  end  of 
it  He'd  give  up  his  wild  ways  if  wance  we  was 
married  ;  sure  he  had  never  anywan  to  take  care  of 
him,  an  orphan  boy,  and  so  aisily  persuaded  and  all." 

"  Sir  Giles  says  he  will  stand  Con's  friend  after- 
wards." 

"  Musha,  Miss  Dessy,  why  ?  May  God  bless  him, 
but  'tis  quare  to  find  a  gentleman  like  him  havin' 
feelins  for  the  likes  of  Con.  It  isn't  like  yerselves 
that's  th'  ould  stock,  an'  grew  up  side  by  side  with 
us." 

"  He  knows  what  Con  did  for  us,  and  what  he 
would  have  done.     That  is  enough." 

"  I  suppose  he  thinks  a  power  of  yez,  now,  Miss 
Dessy  ? " 
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Nora  lifted  her  soft  brown  eyes  insinuatingly  to 
me,  and  I  felt  a  sudden  pang  of  sympathy  for  Lanty 
Corcoran. 

"  He  is  a  friend  of  ours,  Nora,"  I  said.  "  Of  course 
he,  like  our  other  friends,  was  angry  over  the  danger 
we  were  in  that  night." 

"  Ah,  I'm  glad  it's  no  more  than  that.  I  was 
thinking  that  may  be.  .  .  .  The  people  do  be 
sayin'  'twould  be  a  fine  thing  if  an  O'Doherty  ruled 
in  Castle  Finn  again.  Still  you  an'  Mr.  Larry  Hamil- 
ton .  .  .  excuse  me.  Miss  Dessy,  dear.  I  wouldn't 
like  to  think  poor  Mr.  Larry  was  forgotten." 

I  felt  I  was  blushing  furiously  even  under  Nora's 
innocent  gaze. 

"  Mr.  Larry's  remembered  just  as  much  as  he  wants 
to  be,  you  silly  girl,"  I  said.  "  I  must  tell  him  he 
has  a  friend  in  you." 

"  Aye,  do,  Miss  Dessy.  Sure  every  one  has  a  wish 
for  Mr.  Larry.  I'm  glad  'tis  all  right  between  yez. 
An'  sure  Miss  Sheila  couldn't  be  thinkin'  of  the  Sir. 
She's  promised  to  the  ould  Lord's  nephew." 

"  All  gossip,  Nora,"  I  said.  "  Sir  Giles  Dennistoun 
is  just  our  friend." 

As  I  turned  out  of  the  cottage  I  met  Mr.  Archdale 
riding.  I  noticed  that  his  face  was  moody,  but  it 
cleared  a  little  when  he  saw  me. 

"Get  down  and  walk  with  me,"  I  said.  "I  want 
you  to  tell  me  about  the  Moonlighters.  It  is  in  your 
district." 

"  You  have  heard  about  the  capture  .?  " 

"  Sir  Giles  Dennistoun  told  me." 
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"  I  only  sent  him  word  this  morning." 

"  I  have  seen  him  this  morning." 

"  You     .     .     .     met  him,  Miss  Decima  ?  " 

"  I  called  on  him,  Mr.  Archdale,"  I  said,  and  blushed 
guiltily.  "  I  had  to  see  him.  It  was  a  matter  of 
business." 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said  simply.  "  But  I  would  not 
call  on  Dennistoun,  not  even  on  business.  You  are 
only  a  young  girl,  you  see.  Please  forgive  me  ;  but 
you  mustn't  go  there,  really.  Miss  Decima." 

"  I  know  it's  unconventional,  Mr.  Archdale,  but 
.  .  .  there  was  some  one  in  danger  ...  I  had  to 
call  on  Sir  Giles  as  a  magistrate.  It  wasn't  a  time 
to  think  of  conventionalities." 

"  Why  didn't  you  come  to  me  ? " 

"You  would  have  been  just  as  bad  .  .  .  from 
the  conventional  point  of  view." 

"No,  I  shouldn't  I'm  not  thinking  of  the  conven- 
tional point  of  view.  There,  Miss  Decima,  promise 
me  you  won't  do  it  again.  Hamilton  wouldn't  like 
it,  really,  if  he  knew,"  he  said,  his  honest  face  turning 
a  deeper  red  than  ever. 

"  I  think  I  may  promise,"  I  said  irritably,  "  though 
I'm  sure  you're  very  absurd,  Mr.  Archdale,  and  I'm 
sure  Larry  would  bid  me  go  if  he  knew  the  circum- 
stances." 

"  I  don't  think  he  would,"  he  said,  turning  away  his 
face. 

Now,  something  in  Mr.  Archdale's  manner  troubled 
me,  and  yet  I  had  a  curious  reluctance  to  ask  ques- 
tions.   So  I  went  on,  looking  rather  awkwardly  before 
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me  for  a  second  or  two.     Then  Mr.  Archdale  broke 
silence. 

"  By  the  way,  Miss  Decima,"  he  said,  "  I  have  not 
asked  for  Sir  Phelim.  Still  keeping  up  the  improve- 
ment, eh  ?  " 

"  Steadily,"  I  said.  "  If  he  goes  on  so  well,  they 
will  be  able  to  bring  him  home  in  a  few  weeks' 
time." 

"  He'll  soon  pick  up  on  the  grass,  begin  to  take  an 
interest  in  his  oats,  eh }  Who's  going  to  ride  The 
Moor  for  him  next  month  .? " 

"  I'm  afraid  we  haven't  been  thinking  of  it.  Per- 
haps he'd  better  be  struck  out.  We  could  have  got 
a  jockey,  but  it's  a  race  for  gentlemen  riders." 

"  He  oughtn't  to  be  struck  out.  There's  a  good 
deal  of  money  on  him.     I'll  ride  him,  Miss  Decima." 

"  You,  Mr.  Archdale  ? " 

"Like  a  bird,  Miss  Decima." 

"  You  said  he  had  a  beastly  temper.  I  hated  to 
think  of  Phelim  riding  him.  He's  a  horrid  brute, 
though  he's  so  handsome,  always  trumpeting  and 
shrieking  in  his  box-stall  while  he  was  at  the  Rosery. 
I  was  quite  glad  when  he  went  to  the  trainer's." 

"  He'll  be  all  right  with  me.  Miss  Decima." 

"  Perhaps  Phelim  will  want  to  ride  him  at  the 
Autumn  meeting." 

"  He  won't  have  the  strength  for  it.  Besides,  he's 
engaged,  isn't  he  ?  An  engaged  man  oughtn't  to  take 
risks.  Not  that  it's  any  risk  to  me.  I'm  a  bit  of  a 
whisperer,  as  I  told  you,  besides  having  no  stable  com- 
panion nor  the  prospect  of  one." 
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"Don't  get  hurt,  Mr.  Archdale.  You've  some 
friends  who  are  very  fond  of  you." 

"  Ah,  Miss  Decima,  it's  good  to  know  that" 

He  took  my  hand  and  kissed  it. 

"But  there's  no  risk  for  me  with  The  Moor.  It's 
only  that  I  wouldn't  trust  him  with  any  one  else.  Tell 
your  brother,  as  soon  as  he  takes  an  interest  in  it,  that 
I'll  ride  The  Moor  for  him,  and  ride  to  win." 

"  You're  sure  to  do  that,  Mr.  Archdale." 

He  looked  pleased. 

"  Well,  I  usually  ride  a  winning  mount.  That's 
only  the  truth,"  he  said,  smiling. 

That  evening  Peggy  imparted  to  me  a  curious  piece 
of  country  gossip. 

"People  do  be  sayin',  Miss  Decima,  that  the 
banshee's  been  seen  at  Castle  Finn." 

"  Which  of  us  is  it  supposed  to  come  for,  Peggy  ? "  I 
asked  snappishly,  because  I  can't  help  being  a  bit 
superstitious  in  spite  of  myself,  and  therefore  I  am 
disturbed  by  the  superstitions  of  others.  "It  isn't 
for  Phelim,  for  he's  getting  stronger  every  hour  he 
lives." 

"  Sure  they  don't  say  'tis  for  any  of  ye,— God 
forbid,  Miss  Decima.  Tis  only  that  they  say  she's 
been  seen  about  that  shut-up  wing.  I  didn't  hear 
she  was  cryin'  for  a  death,  but  only  stalin'  about  by 
herself  at  nights." 

"  Ah,  well,  'tis  a  long  time  since  we've  heard  of  her, 
P^g&y-  She  might  have  disappeared  for  ever,"  said 
I,  with  a  pretence  of  strong-mindedness. 

"The   last   time  was    for  your    own  sweet  young 
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mother,  Miss  Decima.  But,  there,  sure  I  wouldn't  be 
afraid  of  the  banshee  if  I  was  to  meet  her.  They 
say  she's  a  tender-hearted  crathur,  an'  terrible  fond  of 
them  she  follows." 

Still,  though  I  pretended  incredulity,  I  was  some- 
what disturbed  at  Peggy's  story  of  the  banshee. 
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LOVERS 

ONE  deliciously  soft  day  at  the  end  of  May 
Phelim  came  home.  They  had  travelled  by 
easy  stages  from  Dublin,  so  as  to  spare  him  as  much 
fatigue  as  possible,  and  Lord  Innishowen's  carriage 
had  met  the  train.  The  big  roomy  barouche  had 
been  given  up  to  Phelim  and  Magdalen,  Shawn 
riding  on  the  box.  Lord  Innishowen  himself  had 
driven  over  his  sister's  pony  phaeton  for  Aunt  Theo- 
dosia. 

"'Twas  very  considerate  of  him,"  Aunt  Theo  said 
afterwards,  "  for  he  knew  I  was  dying  for  the  news 
of  the  place,  let  alone  that  our  knees  would  have  in- 
commoded poor  Phelim.  Upon  my  word,  Decima, 
my  girl,  I  seem  to  have  been  so  long  away  that  if  the 
little  children  at  the  cottage  doors  had  grown  up  to  be 
men  and  women  I  shouldn't  have  been  surprised.  I 
expected  such  a  lot  of  news  from  Innishowen  that  I 
could  have  shaken  the  poor  man  for  having  such  an 
empty  pack.  'You've  been  gone  but  seven  weeks, 
Theodosia,'  he  said,  'and  though  it  has  been  an  eternity 
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to  me,  there  isn't  much  room  for  happenings  in  it,  let 
alone  that  I  wrote  to  you  once  a  week.'  '  Aye,'  said 
I,  '  and  a  nice  fist  you  write.  I  brought  them  all 
back  to  you  to  read  them  to  me.'  The  poor  man  ! 
Sure  I  know  his  screeds  by  heart ;  but  'tis  no 
use  letting  men  know  too  much.  Remember  that, 
Decima,  my  dear.     That's  the  way  to  keep  them." 

Well,  at  last  Phelim  was  lying  on  the  sofa  in  the 
book-room,  resting  and  being  fed  with  dainties. 

The  poor  boy,  I  thought  he  looked  piteous  with  his 
lean  cheeks  and  a  golden  beard  sprouting  on  a  chin 
that  had  been  so  smooth,  and  his  thin  hands  and 
sunken  eyes  ;  but  Magdalen  was  as  proud  of  him  as 
a  young  mother  of  a  very  ugly  baby. 

She  shook  up  his  pillows  and  smoothed  his  hair 
with  the  tenderest  air  of  ownership. 

"  Am  I  horrible,  Decima  ? "  he  asked  ruefully. 
"  Don't  I  look  like  a  navvy,  unshaven,  unshorn  } 
This  girl  wouldn't  let  me  go  to  a  barber  even  to  get 
my  hair  clipped." 

"  I  should  think  not,"  cried  Magdalen.  "  The  very 
idea  of  getting  your  hair  cut  before  a  journey  ! " 

"  See,  Decima,  she  has  me  in  subjection.  What 
airs  she  assumes  already  ! " 

"  I  offered  to  shave  him,"  said  Shawn.  "  But  the 
fellow's  so  confoundedly  suspicious.  Thought  because 
I  was  an  unsuccessful  rival  that  he  wouldn't  like  to 
have  me  standing  over  him  with  a  razor." 

"  Hear  him  !  "  cried  Magdalen,  "as  though  I  would 
ever  have  looked  at  such  an  imp  of  mischief  Rival, 
indeed  1  " 
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•*  I  could  forgive  you,"  groaned  Shawn,  "  if  only 
you  had  had  a  sister." 

"  It's  not  the  same  thing,  I  suppose,  for  me  to 
become  your  sister." 

"  Take  me  away,  girls  ! "  cried  Shawn  to  us  implor- 
ingly.  "  I'm  tired  of  keeping  lovers'  company." 

"  Yes,  take  him  away,"  said  Magdalen.  "  He  de- 
stroys honest  sentiment.  There's  that  in  his  pre- 
sence .  .  .  and  a  few  weeks  ago  I  thought  I  had 
done  with  laughter." 

"  He's  really  the  dearest,  quaintest  boy,"  she  said  to 
me  afterwards.  "  If  I  could  tell  you  what  he  was  to 
us  when  Phelim  was  so  ill — that  Thursday  when  we 
thought  he  couldn't.  .  .  .  There,  it  is  too  new.  I 
can't  talk  of  it  yet  without  tears.  How  do  you  think 
he  looks,  Decima.?     Phelim,  I  mean." 

*'  I'm  sure  he'll  look  a  very  promising  convalescent 
as  soon  as  you've  allowed  him  to  shave  himself.  At 
present — well,  I  couldn't  have  believed  Phelim  would 
look  so  ugly.  Beauty  in  men  is  so  much  a  matter  of 
the  barber," 

"  You  wretch  !  and  I've  been  thinking  him  just 
lovely  !  Ah,  Decima,  you  don't  know  how  he  has 
looked." 

"  It's  only  a  jest,  Magdalen,  Thank  God,  you've 
brought  him  back  to  get  well." 

She  flashed  a  sudden  grateful  glance  at  me  from 
humid  eyes,  soft  as  velvet. 

"  If  he  hadn't  got  well,  I'd  have  died  of  it,"  she  said. 
"  Now,"  with  a  sudden  change  of  tone,  "  how  do  I  look 
to  be  taking  it  "i     I'm  so  ridiculously  happy.     I  feel  it 
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bubbles  out  all  over  me.  I  used  to  be  ashamed  when 
people  stared  at  me  in  Dublin,  because  I  felt  they 
must  be  saying,  'That's  a  girl  awfully  in  love,  and 
happy ! '  But  they  couldn't  know,  could  they,  De- 
cima  ? — how  happy  I  was,  with  my  lover  given  back 
to  me  from  the  grave." 

"  They  stared  at  you  because  you  are  so  pretty  and 
so  beautifully  dressed,  Magdalen." 

She  looked  down  at  her  jewelled  waist-belt,  with 
all  its  glittering  appendages. 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  I  am  pretty,"  she  said.  "  I  am  glad 
to  be  pretty  for  Phelim,  though,  unreasonably,  I  hope 
he'd  have  liked  me  without.  As  for  frocks — I  grudge 
every  pretty  frock  I  ever  wore  before  I  saw  Phelim." 

"  Tell  me,  Magdalen,  I  have  often  wondered  about 
you  and  Phelim  and  your  coming  face  to  face  when 
he  became  conscious.  I  should  like  to  hear  about 
it— if  I   may." 

"  Of  course  you  may,  you  dear.  It  was  in  this  way: 
Phelim  was  so  weak  I  was  rather  afraid  to  turn  up 
unexpectedly,  so  Shawn  saw  him  first.  He  zuas  a 
ghost  then,  I  can  tell  you.  '  Do  you  know,  old  fellow,* 
he  said,  *  I  had  the  oddest  delusion  when  I  was  in  that 
.  .  .  hell.  It  was  like  the  drop  of  water  the  rich 
man  begged  for.  I  used  to  think  Magdalen  was  here, 
that  I  saw  her  tears,  and  knew  they  were  for  me. 
Odd,  isn't  it,  the  tricks  the  fever  plays  you  ? '  '  What 
would  you  say  if  it  wasn't  a  trick  of  the  fever  ? '  asked 
Shawn.  He  said  Phelim's  eyes  just  jumped  out  of 
his  head.  Then  he  turned  away  from  him — he  was 
so  weak,  you  see — and  Shawn  told  me  his  dear  eyes 
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filled  with  tears,  *  Don't  humbug  a  sick  man,  Shawn,* 
he  said  ;  '  it's  playing  it  too  low  down.',  '  Why,  you 
old  duflfer,'  answered  Shawn,  '  why  shouldn't  she  come 
up  and  look  after  you  when  she  heard  you  were  ill  ? ' 
*  It  isn't  true,  Shawn,'  said  poor  Phelim.  '  I'd  deserve 
to  be  hung  if  it  wasn't,'  said  Shawn.  *  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  she's  here  with  the  aunt,  and  waiting  to  get  leave 
to  come  in.'  Then  I  was  called  in.  There  isn't  much 
to  tell  after  that,  Decima.  I  don't  remember  that 
we  said  anything  ;  Phelim  had  only  to  look  at  me  to 
understand." 

"  And  it's  all  settled,  Magdalen  > " 

"All  settled,  my  dear." 

"  What  will  your  father  say  ?  " 

"  He  has  said  it.  I  wrote  to  Poppa  as  soon  as  ever 
I'd  made  up  my  mind.  I  told  him  it  was  no  use 
being  mad,  that  I'd  seen  all  the  dukes,  and  didn't 
feel  that  I  was  cut  out  for  a  dukess.  He  behaved 
very  handsomely  about  it,  said  he  was  glad  I  had 
taken  a  young  man  from  the  ranks  of  the  nobility, 
anyhow — that  the  town  expected  it  of  me  (that's 
Phelim  being  Sir  Phelim,  you  know,  Decima) — that 
it's  better  than  marrying  a  Cabinet  Minister  and 
being  plain  Mrs.,  and  that  he'd  wit  enough  to  know 
that  my  young  man's  family  looked  down  upon  new 
dukes — which  pleased  him,  although  he  is  a  member 
of  a  free  and  equal  republic  that  despises  titles.  Then 
he  went  into  business  matters,  and  finished  up  by 
saying  that  he  couldn't  spare  the  time  to  come  over 
to  give  me  away,  and  trusted  Aunt  Maria  to  do  all 
that  was   right ;    but  he   hoped  to  come  over   next 
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tourist  season  to  see  if  he  couldn't  buy  back  my 
young  man's  ancestral  estate,  or  if  not  the  next  best 
thing  in  the  market." 

"  He  is  very  good  to  you,  Magdalen." 

"  I  wouldn't  exchange  him  for  any  other  Poppa 
that  ever  lived,  though  he  used  to  wear  an  apron  and 
chop  bacon  and  cheese  in  his  own  store.  Pop's  a 
gentleman,  he  is." 

"  He's  made  your  way  very  smooth,"  I  said,  with 
a  sigh. 

"  So  smooth,"  said  my  future  sister-in-law,  running 
at  me  and  hugging  me,  "  that  I  want  to  make  other 
people's  way  smooth  too.  I  want  to  buy  out  that 
young  man  of  yours,  and  see  the  two  of  you  settled 
down  at  home.  I  call  it  sheer  waste  to  have  such  a 
brainy  fellow  boiling  his  head  in  India.  Now  listen. 
Wouldn't  a  secretary's  post  to  a  Minister  and  a  seat 
in  Parliament  just  fit  your  young  man  ?" 

"  The  ideal  thing,  Magdalen,"  I  said,  my  brain 
beginning  to  reel  from  anticipated  delight.  "  But 
you  don't  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  those 
things." 

"  Not  when  your  dearest  friend's  husband  is  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  she  is  the  very  prettiest  of  all  the 
Ministresses,  and  has  all  the  Ministers  sighing  for  a 
smile  from  her.  That's  my  friend,  Mamie  Ashbee. 
She  was  at  school  with  me  at  St.  Joseph,  Dubuque, 
and  we  swore  an  eternal  friendship,  and  were  never 
cats  to  each  other,  as  some  eternal  friends  are." 

"  Oh,  is  Mrs.  Chillingham  your  friend  ?  I  suppose 
she  would  have  enormous  influence  ? " 
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"You  may  just  say  so.  But  the  town  thought 
very  small  potatoes  of  her  marrying  plain  Mister 
Chillingham.  That's  why  Pop  was  pleased  that  I'd 
gone  one  better." 

"  But  Mr.  Chillingham  is  a  tremendous  swell.  He 
will  be  Prime  Minister  one  day.  Why,  he  wouldn't 
take  a  dukedom  if  it  was  offered  him." 

"  The  town  wouldn't  believe  it.  And  as  for  Prime 
Minister,  what  is  that  to  President  ?  Yet  the  town 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  last  President  but  one — and 
did  it  lose  its  head  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Every  adult 
male  in  the  town  asked  for  office,  and  a  few  women, 
and  when  the  President  only  nominated  thirty-seven, 
the  rest  of  the  town  agreed  to  ignore  him  and  take 
his  name  off  all  the  avenues  that  had  been  called  from 
him.  They  voted  on  the  Democratic  ticket  next 
time,  and  helped  to  turn  him  out." 

"  Poor  President !  " 

"  We  like  stable  institutions  in  America — dukes 
and  princes,  and  things  that  you  can't  chop  their 
titles  off?  " 

"  And  you  will  be  married  soon,  Magdalen } " 

Magdalen  blushed  delightfully. 

"  In  the  autumn.  But  we  haven't  talked  about  it 
yet,  only  between  ourselves.  You  see,  he  mustn't  be 
here  next  winter.  He  must  get  quite  well  of  the 
fever,  and  have  a  long  stretch  of  summer.  I  shall 
take  him  to  Algiers." 

Was  it  any  wonder  that  I  went  about  breaking 
into  absurd  smiles,  and  hardly  able  to  keep  from 
singing  as   I  went  up  and  down  the  house  ?     Even 
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when  I  was  walking,  and  in  full  sight  of  all  the 
blackbirds  and  thrushes,  to  say  nothing  of  rabbits  and 
squirrels  and  the  beasts  of  the  field,  I  used  to  break 
into  a  run  sometimes  out  of  sheer  gaiety  of  heart, 
making  the  cows  stare  at  me  in  dignified  surprise, 
and  Sir  Giles  Dennistoun's  young  horses  behind  their 
fences  try  a  race  with  me  out  of  a  like  abundance  of 
spirits. 

I  was  so  grateful  to  have  Phelim  back  amongst  us 
and  getting  well  that  I  was  not  inclined  to  go  a  step 
or  two  to  meet  the  calamity  that  seemed  to  becoming 
with  regard  to  Sheila.  For  Sheila  certainly  was  not 
getting  stronger,  as  Dr.  Bergin  had  said  she  ought  to. 
After  the  joy  and  relief  of  Phelim's  recovery  had 
passed,  her  step  became  languid  again,  her  air  listless. 
It  was  very  evident  that  in  a  little  while  we  would 
have  to  do  something.  Sheila,  as  well  as  Phelim, 
would  need  to  winter  abroad.  But  how  could  she  be 
better  anywhere  than  where  we  were,  with  the  mild 
breezes  from  sea  and  mountain  and  the  deep  woods 
to  temper  the  royal  sun  that  for  once  shone  triumph- 
antly through  the  summer  ? 

I  felt  sometimes  an  unreasonable  anger  against 
Sheila.  If  she  must  marry  Anthony  Lumsden,  why 
not  do  it  whole-heartedly  ?  Or  give  it  up,  if  she 
must  lose  her  health  over  it  ?  There  was  Shawn  now, 
the  life  of  the  house,  yet  I  had  come  upon  Shawn 
once  when  he  had  flung  himself  face  downwards  in 
the  grass,  and  turning  to  go  away  quietly  as  I  had 
come,  the  sound  of  a  hard  sob  had  followed  me. 
Poor  Shawn  !  he  was  the  youngest,  and  we  had  always 
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petted  him  and  given  him  all  he  wished  for  as  far  as 
we  could. 

After  that  it  used  to  give  me  a  heartache  to  see 
Shawn  so  merry  and  impudent,  and  yet  so  thought- 
ful and  kind. 

Ah,  well,  Shawn  is  only  a  boy,  too  young  to  be 
lastingly  hurt  because  his  moon  had  not  been  for 
him.  But  I  was  proud  that  he  had  come  out  of  his 
ordeal  so  well,  and  had  not  shadowed  anybody's 
happiness  because  of  his  own  unhappiness. 

One  of  Phelim's  earliest  visitors  was  Mr.  Archdale. 
I  came  in  one  morning  to  find  him  sitting  by  Phelim's 
sofa,  looking  his  horsiest,  with  his  legs  swathed  in 
innumerable  straps  and  buckles,  and  his  eyes  bright 
as  if  he'd  been  enjoying  himself. 

"  I've  been  taking  The  Moor  for  a  canter,  Miss 
Decima,"  he  said.  "  He's  a  sweet  goer  when  he  puts 
his  mind  to  it,  though  he  did  his  best  to  unseat  me 
before  I  got  him  off." 

"  He  will  ride  The  Moor  for  me,"  said  Phelim.  "  I 
was  going  to  scratch  him  since  I  couldn't  ride  myself 
But  it  would  have  been  a  pity.  Now  I  shall  be  well 
enough  to  sit  in  a  drag  and  see  Magdalen's  colours 
pass  the  post." 

"  The  heliotrope  and  white,  Mr.  Archdale  ?  " 

"Yes;  I  shan't  look  so  pretty  as  Miss  Murphy,  but 
don't  you  think  the  colours  will  become  me.  Miss 
Decima  ?  " 

"  They're  sure  to,  Mr.  Archdale,  ii  you  get  in  first." 

"  I'm  sure  to  do  that.  Miss  Decima,  even  without 
your  telling  me." 
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"  I'll  be  there  to  see,  and  we  shall  all  wear  your 
colours." 

"  Will  j>ou  ? " 

"  Why,  of  course,  Mr.  Archdale." 

"  I  shall  ride  under  your  eyes,  then,  and  I  shall  ride 
the  race  for  you,  and  win  it." 

Phelim  lay  smiling  at  us. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Archdale,  you're  becoming  quite 
a  lady's  man,"  he  said.  "  Don't  distract  Archdale 
from  his  riding,  Decima.  He'll  want  his  wits  about 
him  for  The  Moor." 

"  Distract  him  !     He  rides  like  a  centaur." 

**  I  don't  know  about  centres,"  said  Mr.  Archdale 
modestly.  "  Has  it  anything  to  do  with  centre-bits  ? 
But  I  can  stick  on." 

"  I  meant  that  you  could  stick  on." 

He  smiled  at  me  with  eyes  blue  as  a  child's,  the 
colour  of  them  intensified  by  his  weather-beaten  face 
and  red  hair, 

"  You  find  the  brute  has  a  filthy  temper  ? "  said 
Phelim. 

"  He  has  almost  every  bad  trick  a  horse  can  have. 
He  tried  rolling  with  me  when  he  couldn't  get  me  off 
any  other  way." 

"Ah,  that's  bad  !     You're  able  for  him,  though." 

"  He  found  out  I  was  his  master,  and  went  like  a 
lamb.  I  dare  say  he  was  mishandled  by  some  brute 
of  a  groom  or  stableman  when  he  was  young.  I'll 
civilise  him." 

"  Archdale  doesn't  believe  in  original  sin  in  horses, 
Decima." 
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"  No,  I  know  he  doesn't.  I  believe  he  likes  a  vicious 
horse  with  the  pity  that  is  akin  to  love." 

"I  must  be  very  fond  of  The  Moor,  then,  Miss 
Decima.  I  believe  you're  quite  right,  however.  After 
we  had  had  our  canter  this  morning,  I  took  him  by 
the  nose  and  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  it  *  I 
wouldn't  make  too  free  if  I  was  you,  sir,'  said  the  boy 
who  has  charge  of  him.  '  He's  bitten  me  half  a  dozen 
times,  and  we  daren't  let  him  near  the  rest  of  the 
stable,  or  he'd  run  at  them  with  that  wicked  mouth  of 
his  open.'  •  He's  like  a  lamb,  my  lad,  like  a  lamb,  if 
he's  only  properly  handled.  Look  at  him  now,'  I  said. 
'  You  have  the  power  over  him,  sir,'  said  the  lad.  The 
Moor  had  just  put  his  head  on  my  shoulder  and  burst 
into  whinnying.  '  Ah,  good  beast,'  I  said,  '  good 
beast,  you're  sorry  you  ever  were  anything  else,  aren't 
you  ? '  Would  you  believe  it,  he  broke  into  loud 
whinnying  again.  If  you  get  sick  of  him  any  time, 
O'Doherty,  I  wish  you'd  let  me  have  the  refusal  of 
him." 

"Why,  certainly,  Archdale.  I  dare  say  it  would  be 
for  The  Moor's  good.  I  believe  he's  fit  to  win  any- 
thing if  it  wasn't  for  his  temper.  If  you  bring  this 
off,  we'll  put  him  up  for  a  bigger  thing,  and  I'll  give 
you  a  share  in  him.  I  should  like  Magdalen's  colours 
to  win  the  Derby,  I  confess." 

"  The  conceit  of  those  young  colts !  "  said  Mr. 
Archdale,  with  a  benignant  smile. 

"  You're  not  playing  with  Archdale,  are  you,  Dessy  ? " 
Phelim  asked  anxiously,  after  our  visitor  had  gone. 
"  Because  he's  a  good  fellow — too  good  to  get  hurt." 
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"Phelim,"  said  I  indignantly,  "I  dare  say  you 
know,  because  Magdalen  knows,  that  there's  some 
one  else." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  said  Phelim  easily.  "  But  does 
Archdale  know  .''  If  I  were  you  I'd  just  put  on  Larry 
Hamilton's  ring,  in  spite  of  his  prohibition.  It  would 
be  safer,  my  dear." 

"What  if  Mr.  Archdale  knows  all  about  it,  you 
duffer  ? " 

"  Well,  then,  he's  a  better  fellow  even  than  I  thought 
him." 
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FOR  SHEILA'S  SAKE 

WE  were  on  Lord  Innishowen's  drag,  one  of  the 
two  or  three  pretentious  vehicles  present. 
The  officers  from  the  town  had  another  drag,  and 
there  were  half  a  dozen  mail  phaetons  and  private 
carriages.  But  it  was  a  primitive  meeting  on  the 
whole — no  enclosures,  the  merest  signal  box  of  a 
stand,  and  but  one  luncheon  tent. 

However,  if  the  meeting  had  not  the  smart  ele- 
ments, it  was  all  the  fuller  of  enjoyment  for  the 
country  people.  Any  number  of  rakish  outside  cars 
were  drawn  up  in  close  neighbourhood  to  our  drag, 
together  with  humbler  vehicles  in  many  stages  of  dirt 
and  disrepair,  drawn  by  steeds  ranging  between  the 
half-blood  horse  and  the  patient  donkey. 

Between  us  and  the  course  Aunt  Sally  and  the 
dancing  in  the  tents  were  attracting  the  less  sports- 
manlike. The  merest  amateur  of  a  book-maker  was 
standing  on  a  stool  and  shouting  the  odds  stridently, 
making  the  country  people  stare  by  the  eccentricity  of 
his  white  coat  and  green  hat  of  enormous  height.  The 
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people  were  there  to  enjoy  themselves  to  the  utmost- 
The  refreshment  tents  were  crowded,  and  every  car 
was  dispensing  hospitality.  One  watched  with  amaze- 
ment the  number  of  mountainous  hams  and  great 
stone  jars  of  whisky  that  seemed  to  be  in  requisition. 
By  night  there  would  probably  be  some  broken  heads 
and  some  temporarily  severed  friendships,  but  now 
all  seemed  of  the  heartiest,  and  the  slappings  on  the 
back  which  accompanied  meetings  and  treatings  kept 
going  off  all  the  time  like  small  salvoes  of  artillery. 

Sir  Giles  Dennistoun  had  a  horse  entered  for  the 
Ladies'  Plate,  for  which  The  Moor  was  favourite. 

He  had  driven  over  in  his  dogcart  with  a  groom, 
and  while  he  waited  for  the  race — he  was  to  ride  the 
horse  himself — he  came  to  our  drag. 

"  Hello,  our  friend  the  enemy  !  "  cried  Shawn.  "  Is 
it  Bonnibel's  day  or  The  Moor's,  Dennistoun  ?  " 

"  Bonnibel  will  do  her  best ;  but  if  The  Moor  be- 
haves himself,  it  ought  to  be  his  day,"  said  Sir  Giles 
generously.  "  No,  thank  you.  Master  Shawn,  I'll  feed 
when  I've  won  the  race  or  been  beaten.  I  came  over 
to  see  if  any  of  the  ladies  would  like  to  see  the  weigh- 
ing in  for  the  first  race." 

"  I  should,"  said  I. 

"  And  I,"  cried  Shawn,  "  though  I'm  not  a  lady." 

"Will  you  come? "  I  asked  Sheila. 

Her  eyes  looked  as  if  she  desired  it,  but  Sir  Giles 
had  not  turned  her  way  when  he  gave  the  invitation. 

"  I  think  not,"  she  replied  pettishly.  "  I  don't  feel 
up  to  elbowing  my  way  through  that  crowd." 

I  said  nothing.  We  were  learning  to  give  Sheila 
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the  privileges  of  the  invalid.  And  yet  she  was  look- 
ing lovely  to-day  in  her  blue  muslin  that  matched 
her  eyes,  only  too  slender  for  her  height  and  more 
ethereal  than  any  mortal  woman  has  a  right  to  be. 

Sir  Giles  assisted  me  down  in  silence.  We  walked 
on  a  little  way  till  we  came  to  an  Aunt  Sally  set  up 
between  two  tents.  Roars  of  laughter  were  proceed- 
ing from  the  crowd,  and  Shawn  stopped  as  if  by  irre- 
sistible impulse. 

"  I'll  have  to  have  a  shy  at  that  pipe,"  he  said. 
"  But  I'll  be  after  you  in  a  brace  of  shakes." 

We  went  on  to  the  paddock,  but  Shawn  did  not 
follow  us.  Presently  we  came  back  to  look  for  him, 
and  found  him  the  centre  of  a  delighted  crowd  of 
country  people.  It  seemed  he  had  proved  amazingly 
clever  at  knocking  the  old  lady's  pipe  out  of  her 
mouth,  and  was  the  hero  of  the  hour. 

"  I  can't  come,  Dessy,"  he  cried  out,  catching  sight 
of  us.  "  I've  a  bet  on  that  I'll  do  this  ten  times  run- 
ning, and  a  good  many  coppers  are  going  to  change 
hands  over  me.     How's  that  for  sport .-'  " 

"  Jolly  boy  !  "  Sir  Giles  muttered  to  himself.  "  'Tis 
lucky  to  be  in  his  shoes." 

"  Magdalen  should  be  there  too,"  I  said.  "  I've 
never  known  the  like  of  those  two  for  infectious 
animal  spirits.  That  crowd's  just  electric  from  mere 
contact  with  Shawn.     Hear  those  peals  of  laughter !  " 

Instead  of  returning  to  the  drag  we  went  on  to 
see  the  horses  in  the  first  race  take  the  leap.  We 
stood  on  a  little  knoll  high  above  the  double  ditch 
and  the  stone  wall  that  made  the  event  of  the  race. 
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When  we  had  seen  the  horses  clear  it,  we  turned  and 
walked  back  towards  the  crowd  over  the  level  fields 
that  made  an  ideal  racecourse. 

"  I'm  going  to  clear  out,  Miss  Decima,"  Sir  Giles 
said  abruptly. 

"  Clear  out !  When  ?  What  do  you  mean,  Sir 
Giles?" 

"  I'm  going  to  Africa,  with  a  party  of  good  fellows, 
to  shoot  big  game.  I'm  about  tired  of  hanging  on 
here." 

"  For  how  long  ?  " 

"  God  knows.  I've  nothing  to  come  back  for.  I'll 
probably  wander  for  some  years.  Miss  Decima,"  he 
broke  out  suddenly,  "  I  can't  stand  by  and  look  on 
at  it." 

"  At  what  ?  " 

"  You  know.  I  can't  look  on  any  longer  at  your 
sister  looking  ...  as  she  does.  Where  do  you 
suppose  it's  going  to  end  ? " 

I  stared  at  him  aghast. 

•*  What  ought  we  to  do  .-* "  I  stammered. 

"  I'm  at  my  wits'  end.  She  won't  let  us  do  any- 
thing. Your  aunt  or  your  brother  might  interfere, 
perhaps.  But  if  she  will  .  .  .  go  on  with  it,  the 
sooner  Lumsden  comes  home  and  marries  her  the 
better.  She  may  be  happier  when  the  thing  is  irre- 
vocable and  I  shall  be  out  of  the  way." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  I,  very  much  to  my  own 
surprise.  "  I  think  it's  cowardly  your  running  away 
like  that.  If  she  likes  you  so  well  that  she  goes  to 
skin  and  bone  because  she  is  engaged  to  marry  the 
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best  fellow  in  the  world  .  .  .  well,  then,  you 
should  make  her  give  up  her  folly." 

"  Make  her !  Good  God,  do  you  think  a  man's 
patience  and  power  have  no  limits  ?  " 

"Ah,"  said  I.  "I  thought  as  much.  You're  fling- 
ing out  of  it  in  a  temper,  and  you'll  be  sorry  for  it  all 
the  days  of  your  life." 

He  turned  to  me  suddenly,  and  his  stormy  face 
cleared. 

"  Miss  Decima,  are  you  on  my  side  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  you've  little  cause  enough  to  thank  me.  It's 
only  for  Sheila's  sake  I  come  into  the  matter  at  all. 
I  don't  see  why  she  isn't  happier  with  Anthony 
Lumsden  than  she  could  ever  be  with  you.  I've  no 
patience  with  her." 

1  had  spoken  out  of  my  sympathy  for  the  absent 
lover,  whose  cause  I  felt  was  going  to  be  laid  in  ruins, 
and  the  thought  of  him  was  so  sharp  a  pain  to  me 
that  I  felt  as  if  I  must  strike  some  one,  at  least  with 
my  tongue. 

"  You're  loyal,  as  your  sister  is  loyal,"  Sir  Giles 
said,  so  gently  that  I  repented  my  rudeness  to  him. 
"  Don't  find  fault  with  her.  Do  you  think  she  has  no 
struggle  to  keep  her  word  }     Look  at  her  and  see." 

"  Poor  Sheila ! " 

"  Yes,  poor  Sheila  !    I  shall  have  to  make  up  to  her." 

His  face  took  on  a  look  of  sudden  passionate  exul- 
tation. 

"  I  shall  stay,  perhaps,  after  all,"  he  said.  "  You 
are  right  to  bid  me  stay.  Don't  you  see,  it  is  not 
another  man's  sweetheart  I  am  winning,  but  one  who 
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has  been  my  own  from  the  very  first  hour  we  met, 
though  she  has  tried  to  put  an  impassable  barrier  be- 
tween us." 

"  Poor  Anthony  Lumsden  !  I  don't  know  why  I 
encouraged  you  to  stay,"  I  said  viciously. 

"  For  Sheila's  sake,"  he  said.  "  And  as  for  Lums- 
den, do  you  really  think  he  would  keep  your  sister 
bound  if  he  knew  .''  You  women  have  strange  ideas 
about  men." 

"  Not  stranger  than  a  good  many  men  deserve,"  I 
replied. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  he  said,  looking  at  me  thought- 
fully. "  But,  d  propos,  have  you  ever  found  Archdale 
rather  odd  ?  I  know  he  is  a  particular  frieni  of  yours, 
Miss  Decima." 

"  And  of  yours,"  I  said,  colouring,  because  I  thought 
suddenly  of  Mr.  Archdale's  mysterious  manner  about 
Sir  Giles  Dennistoun. 

He  looked  away  from  me,  and  I  guessed  he  had 
ascribed  my  colour  to  another  reason. 

"  He  used  to  be,"  he  said.  "  I  think  he's  the  best 
fellow  in  the  world  still.  But  do  you  think  he's  a 
bit  queer  1 " 

"  I  haven't  found  him  so." 

"  Nor  inconstant  in  his  likings  ?  Blowing  hot  and 
cold,  eh  >  " 

"  It  is  the  last  thing  I  should  suspect  him  of." 

"  Ah,  well,  I'm  glad  of  that ;  I  shouldn't  like  to  be 
disappointed  in  my  first  estimate  of  Archdale.  I 
suppose  I  am  less  impulsive  than  you  Irish  folk,  and 
am  slower  to  make  friends." 
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"  Well  ? " 

"  Well,  I  made  a  friend  of  Archdale,  and  I  thought 
he  made  a  friend  of  me — at  least,  he  seemed  to  like 
my  company  as  much  as  I  did  his.  I  couldn't  have 
stood  Castle  Finn  this  winter  only  for  him  ;  but  now 
he  has  cooled  off,  and  I'd  like  to  know  why." 

"  Why  don't  you  ask  him,  Sir  Giles  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  the  commonsense  thing  to  do,  but  he 
hasn't  given  me  a  chance.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
haven't  been  able  to  make  out  whether  he  had  really 
anything  against  me,  or  fancied  he  had,  or  whether 
he  has  simply  grown  tired  of  me.  When  we  have 
met  lately  there  has  been  none  of  the  old  intimacy. 

I  should  have  pitched  him  to I  beg  your  pardon, 

Miss  Decima — only  I  surmised  in  the  distant  glance 
of  his  eye  something  of  a  reproach,  something  that 
said  to  me  that  he  had  thought  better  things  of  me." 

"  It's  a  pity  to  lose  a  friend,  Sir  Giles.  I'd  make 
Mr.  Archdale  put  that  vague  reproach  into  words," 

"  And  I  will,  as  soon  as  ever  the  race  is  ridden.  I 
know  he's  a  good  fellow,  and  is  incapable  of  treating 
me  scurvily.  Thank  you,  Miss  Decima.  Your  ad- 
vice is  sound  in  every  way." 

"Ah,"  said  I,  with  an  ironic  inward  smile  at  my- 
self, "  I  always  was  one  for  giving  advice." 

And  for  the  hundredth  time  I  reviled  myself  for 
having  bid  Anthony  Lumsden  stay. 

I  wondered  if  my  meddlesomeness  would  be  as 
disastrous  now.  But  no  ;  if  I  had  helped  Sheila  to 
her  rash  folly,  at  least  I  need  not  help  her  in  persist- 
ing in  it.    As  for  Anthony  Lumsden,  those  men  were 
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right  when  they  said  an  unwilling  bride  was  no  boon 
to  any  man.  Sheila  had  shown  too  much  persistency 
in  regretting  her  engagement  to  settle  down  once  she 
had  the  ring  on  her  finger.  Perhaps  if  the  thing  were 
not  stopped  she  might  slip  through  Anthony  Lums- 
den's  fingers  all  the  same.  And  Sheila  must  not  be 
sacrificed — no,  a  thousand  times  no. 

Sir  Giles  took  me  back  to  the  drag  and  left  me 
there.     It  was  nearly  time  for  the  race  of  the  day. 

I  slipped  into  a  seat  beside  Sheila,  who  was  trifling 
with  a  little  cream,  and  eating  nothing  that  I  could 
see.  The  lovers  were  absorbed  with  each  other,  and 
Lord  Innishowen  was  arranging  his  race-glasses  so 
that  Aunt  Theo  could  follow  the  race  when  it  started. 
The  delights  of  the  course  had  apparently  held  Shawn, 
for  he  was  nowhere  visible. 

"  I  have  worn  out  the  patience  of  those  gentlemen 
over  there,"  said  Sheila,  nodding  her  head  towards 
the  soldiers'  drag.  "  Poor  fellows,  there  were  two  or 
three  of  them  here  trying  to  make  conversation  for 
me.  I'm  sure  they  think  I'm  a  horrible  dullard,  for  I 
hardly  heard  a  word  they  said,  so  they  departed  one 
by  one.     They  said  they'd  come  back  after  the  race." 

"  Why  didn't  you  hear  what  they  said  ?  " 

"  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  wondering  what 
you  were  doing.  I  saw  that  Shawn  had  left  you. 
What  was  he  saying  to  you,  Dessy  .-* " 

"  Oh,  he  wasn't  making  love  to  me,"  I  answered 
satirically. 

"  I  know  that." 

"  You  are  very  sure,  Sheila." 
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"  So  sure." 

"  Well,  then,  I  don't  see  why  he  shouldn't  if  he 
wanted  to.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  telling 
me  of  his  plans  for  the  future." 

"  What  future  ? " 

"  The  immediate.  He  mentioned  that  he  was  going 
to  Africa  to  shoot  big  game." 

"  Africa  !  " 

Sheila's  delicate  bloom,  which  had  not  deserted  her 
in  spite  of  poor  health,  perceptibly  faded  now. 

"  Why  to  Africa  ? " 

"Why  not  .^  It  can't  matter  very  much.  If  he 
follows  his  plans,  Sir  Giles  Dennistoun  will  be  an 
episode  in  our  lives  that  will  be  done  with.  At  least 
he  spoke  of  wandering  for  an  indefinite  number  of 
years.  He  will  hardly  revisit  Castle  Finn  much,  I 
should  think.  His  English  house  ought  to  be  more 
attractive." 

I  watched  Sheila  narrowly.  She  was  looking  away 
from  her  present  world  to  some  prospect  which  seemed 
blank  enough,  to  judge  by  her  melancholy  eyes,  over 
the  forget-me-not  blue  of  which  a  greyness  had  de- 
scended. 

"  If  he  doesn't  get  mauled  by  the  big  game,"  I 
went  on. 

"  Dessy,  you  are  horrible." 

"  Or  stalked  down  by  jungle  fevers.  Or  eaten  by 
cannibals." 

Sheila  did  not  condescend  to  answer, 

"These  things  come  into  one's  mind,"  I  went  on 
with  a  serious  under-current  of  feeling,  "  when  people 
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are  far  away.     As  though  everything  carried  a  dart 
aimed  at  one  breast.     You  know  it,  Sheila  !  " 

"  Yes,"  my  sister  said,  without  turning  her  lovely 
eyes  to  me,  "  I  know  it" 

"  Better  give  it  up  and  run  the  straight  course 
while  there  is  time," 

"  You,  too  !  I  thought  you  were  Anthony's  friend." 

"  He  wouldn't  thank  me  for  saying  anything  else, 
as  things  are." 

"  Why  should  they  be  so,  Decima  ?  A  man  I  have 
known  so  little  of ;  against  whom  my  whole  will  was 
set  so  that  I  thought  to  put  a  barrier  myself  could 
not  cross." 

"A  folly  of  your  youth,  Sheila." 

"  A  folly  of  my  youth." 

"  There  goes  the  starter's  flag !  "  shouted  Shawn 
against  our  ears.  "  And  to  think  of  you  pair  of  old 
duffers  hob-nobbing  here  with  faces  as  serious  as  if 
you  had  lost  sixpence." 

I  sprang  to  my  feet.  The  horses  were  flashing 
down  the  hill,  Bonnibel  leading. 

"  That  is  Sir  Giles  in  the  rose  and  silver,"  I  cried. 
"  Doesn't  he  look  handsome  ?  And  what  a  lovely 
creature  Bonnibel  is  !  And  there  is  The  Moor  !  It's 
impossible  to  mistake  that  red  headed  rider.  He 
doesn't  look  much  like  winning,  does  he  ?  Hanging 
behind  like  that." 

But  Shawn,  with  his  race-glasses  to  his  eyes,  said 
nothing  till  they  had  passed  the  first  leap. 

"  Ah,  Marmoset's  gone  !  "  he  cried.  "  Marmoset's 
out  of  the  race.     Poor  old  Blake  !  " 
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I  turned  and  looked  at  my  sister ;  she  was  as  white 
as  death. 

"It's  only  Mr.  Blake's  Marmoset,  Sheila,"  I  said, 
putting  out  my  hand  to  steady  her.  "  And  no  one's 
hurt.  There,  I  can  see  Mr.  Blake's  colours  ;  he  is  all 
right,  and  they  are  leading  the  horse  away.  Take 
this  glass  and  look.  The  race  is  in  the  next  county 
by  this.  There,  see  them  stream  away  like  a  gaily 
variegated  measuring  tape.  The  brook  is  cleared. 
All  over  without  an  accident.  Bonnibel  leads.  But, 
Shawn,  why  does  Mr.  Archdale  keep  The  Moor  be- 
hind ?  He  will  never  get  up  on  the  others  at  this 
rate." 

"  If  you'd  stop  jabbering  for  a  minute,  I'd  try  to 
explain  things  to  you,"  replied  Shawn  amiably  ; 
"  though,  for  a  girl  born  in  a  sporting  country,  you 
take  the  bun  for  faultless  ignorance  of  the  rudiments 
of  the  game." 

"  Oh,  Shawn  !  "  said  I  humbly.  "  And  you  said 
the  other  day  that  I  was  the  only  girl  you  knew  who 
could  field  or  give  the  averages  at  cricket." 

"  Hamilton  taught  you  that  much,"  said  Shawn, 
"  though  how  he  ever  got  it  into  your  head's  a  miracle 
to  me.  Listen  now,  and  try  to  understand  me.  You 
might  know  that  Archdale  understands  the  rules  of 
the  game.  This  is  only  the  second  round.  He  means 
The  Moor  to  creep  up  gradually.  The  great  danger, 
you  see,  lies  in  The  Moor's  temper  ;  that's  why  Arch- 
dale holds  him  off  the  other  horses.  See,  he's  going 
beautifully  now.  There — he's  over  like  a  bird  !  Well, 
for  sheer  beauty  The  Moor's  bad  to  beat." 
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"  Who's  leading  now,  Shawn  ?  " 

"  Captain  Firminger's  flea-bitten  grey,  Mocassin  ; 
he's  a  powerful  brute,  but  not  in  it  with  The  Moor. 
Look  at  that  ugly  fiddle-head  of  his !  He  must  have 
jaws  like  iron  ;  see  how  Firminger  saws  away  at  him  ! 
Bonnibel's  a  good  second  ;  the  Bart's  riding  cool  and 
easy.  Ah,  here  they  come  !  Archdale's  looking  our 
way  ;  he's  holding  in  The  Moor.  Stirrup  Cup  third, 
The  Cavalier  fourth — all  the  rest  nowhere.  But  just 
you  wait,  girls,  and  see  The  Moor  creep  up  ! " 

But  for  Shawn's  chatter  there  was  quietness  all 
about  us.  Aunt  Theo  had  the  glasses  adjusted,  and 
was  watching  the  race  with  the  interest  of  one  who 
had  never  missed  a  sporting  event  within  reach  for 
fifty  years.  Phelim  had  for  once,  I  think,  forgotten 
Magdalen,  and  she  him.  Lord  Innishowen  had  gone 
to  the  stand  the  better  to  watch  the  race.  He  was  a 
steward,  and  had  been  going  to  and  fro  between  the 
stewards'  room  and  the  drag  all  day. 

The  drone  of  the  fiddle  still  went  on  in  a  frowsy 
tent  close  at  hand,  and  one  heard  the  pounding  of 
feet  and  the  shouts  of  applause  that  stimulated  the 
dancers.  But  outside  in  the  sunlight  every  one  was 
intent  on  the  race.  The  stand  was  a  vision  of  race- 
glasses  all  turned  one  way.  Every  vehicle  was 
crowded,  some  with  uninvited  and  undetected 
guests.  The  railings  swarmed  with  small  boys. 
For  the  moment  all  other  business  was  suspended  ; 
even  the  pails  of  water  that  were  being  carried  to 
thirsty  horses  were  set  down  within  sight  of  the  eager 
mouth  till  the  result  of  the  race  should  be  known. 
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"  How  is  it  goin',  Miss  Decima  ? "  a  voice  called 
out  from  the  ground  below  my  side  of  the  drag.  It 
was  the  voice  of  Peggy  Byrne,  the  old  woman  who 
begs  by  the  Holy  Well.  "  How  is  it  goin',  for  good- 
ness sake  ?  I've  me  money  on  Mr.  Archdale  an' 
The  Moor,  an'  if  he  doesn't  win  I'm  destroyed." 

"  He's  sure  to  win,  Peggy,"  said  Shawn,  answering 
for  me.     "  How  much  have  you  on  ?  " 

"  Thruppence.  Me  an'  a  few  neighbourin'  women 
made  up  a  shillin'  betune  us,  and  put  it  on  Mr.  Arch- 
dale  for  the  honour  of  the  country," 

"  'Tis  long  then  you'd  be  sittin'  beggin'  the  same 
thruppence,  you  foolish  ould  woman,"  said  a  rosy- 
faced  man  close  by  her. 

"  Divil  a  long,  then.  Mr.  Archdale  himself  flung 
me  the  thruppence  last  Thursday  was  a  week,  as  he 
went  by  the  cross-roads.  *  Buy  yourself  a  fill  o' 
tobaccy,  Peggy,'  says  he.  *  I  won't  then,'  says  I. 
'  I'll  have  the  sperit  for  wance  an'  plank  it  on  your- 
self and  The  Moor.'  You  should  have  heard  him 
laugh.  Whisper,  Master  Shawn,  do  ye  think  that 
fine  fellow  over  there  on  the  stool  will  levant  with 
me  thruppence  an'  the  other  women's." 

"  I'd  keep  an  eye  on  him,  Peggy,  if  I  were 
you." 

"  Glory  be  to  goodness,  Master  Shawn,  I  will.  If 
he  thinks  to  give  me  leg-bail  'tis  mistaken  he  is.  The 
minit  the  race  is  over  I'll  have  him  by  the  leg  of  the 
trousers." 

"  Look  out,  girls,  here  they  come,"  cried  Shawn, 
wild   with    excitement.     "  Mocassin's    leading ;    no, 
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The  Moor — The  Moor's  getting  up  to  him.  Arch- 
dale's  holding  him  in.  There,  they're  shoulder  by 
shoulder.  Bonnibel's  holding  off  a  bit.  The  race  is 
between  Mocassin  and  The  Moor.  The  Moor  wins — 
no,  Mocassin.  No,  it's  The  Moor's  race.  The  Moor  ! 
The  Moor  !  " 

A  tremendous  shouting  broke  out  from  the  stand. 
"  The  Moor  wins  !  The  Moor  wins  !  "  "  Mocassin  ! 
Mocassin  ! '" 

I  leant  upon  Shawn's  shoulder,  standing  tip-toe, 
and  saw  three  horses  almost  astride  sweep  round  the 
curve.  There  was  no  more  holding  in  ;  horses  and 
riders  were  strained  like  a  bow,  and  coming  in  an 
intensity  of  movement  that  suggested  flight.  There 
was  yet  one  leap  to  be  taken,  the  last  before  reaching 
the  post. 

"  Hold  him  off,  Archdale,  hold  him  off,"  cried 
Shawn,  shouting  as  though  the  rider  could  hear  him. 
"The  Moor  won't  stand  a  cannon.  Hold  him  off, 
man  !  " 

There  was  a  roar  from  the  stand. 

I  saw  the  horses  rise  in  the  air.  One  cleared  the 
leap  and  came  on  like  a  bird.  It  was  the  rose  and 
silver.  "  Bonnibel  wins  !  Bonnibel !  The  Moor  won't 
take  the  leap.  Mocassin  second.  Bonnibel  !  Bonni- 
bel !  "  shouted  the  stand. 

But  something  was  happening  at  the  leap. 

"  My  God  !  "  cried  Shawn  suddenly,  "  Archdale's 
under  The  Moor." 

He  flung  down  his  glass  like  a  madman,  and 
rushed  from  the  drag. 
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I  turned  and  looked  at  Sheila.     Sheila  had  fainted. 
At  the  same  moment  the  numbers  went  up  : — 
Bonnibel     .         .         .     i 
Mocassin    .         .         .2 
Cavalier      .        .        -3 
And  every  one  was  scampering  towards  the  leap, 
where  The  Moor  was  standing  now,  and  whinnying, 
and  the  rider— the  rider  was  out  of  sight  behind  the 
stone  wall. 
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Chapter  XX 
A   NEW   INMATE 

A  FEW  minutes  later,  when  Sheila  was  sitting  up 
again,  very  white  and  trembling,  Shawn  came 
running  back. 

"  He's  not  killed,"  he  called  as  he  came  near. 
"  There's  a  doctor  with  him.  He's  badly  smashed 
up,  but  the  doctor  hopes  there's  nothing  very  bad." 

I  was  afraid  that  Shawn's  looks  belied  the  hope- 
fulness of  his  words,  but  I  said  nothing  as  he  came 
clambering  up  the  side  of  the  drag. 

"  Aunt  Theo,"  he  panted,  "  they're  going  to  take 
him  to  the  Rosery.  It's  the  nearest,  and  there  was 
no  time  to  ask  you.     Phelim  offered  it  at  once." 

"  I  should  think  so,  indeed  !  How  are  they  taking 
him  ? " 

"They  are  borrowing  a  horse  and  cart  from  the 
farm  yonder  and  a  feather-bed  from  the  farmer's 
wife.     It  is  the  easiest  way  we  can  devise." 

He  would  have  been  off  again,  but  Aunt  Theo 
called  to  him. 

"  Tell  Innishowen  that  I  wish  to  return  home  at 
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once.  I  must  be  at  the  Rosery  before  our — guest,  to 
make  the  needful  preparations." 

We  drove  home  silent  and  sorry,  very  different 
from  the  gay  party  that  had  set  out  in  the  morning. 
On  the  way  we  passed  the  cart  and  horse,  which 
Shawn  was  leading  with  the  utmost  carefulness. 

A  crowd  of  country  people  trudged  along  after  it 
silently,  more  by  way  of  sympathy  than  because  their 
presence  was  of  any  use. 

Sheila  turned  away  her  head  as  we  passed,  but  I 
looked  into  the  cart  and  saw  a  figure  there  lying 
under  a  sheet  in  a  queer  limp  attitude  almost  like 
that  of  death  itself.  The  poor  red  head  that  I  had 
so  often  laughed  at  was  supported  on  the  knees  of 
Sir  Giles  Dennistoun,  the  gay  motley  of  whose  racing 
attire  was  in  almost  ghastly  contrast.  1  saw  the  dark 
crimson  of  blood  on  the  red  hair.  The  face  was 
deadly  pale,  and  the  eyes  closed ;  we  could  see  that 
the  blood  and  dirt  had  been  hastily  sponged  off  by 
the  way  the  hair  was  pushed  up  from  the  forehead. 
Sir  Giles  never  lifted  his  face  as  we  passed,  but  con- 
tinued to  look  down  at  his  burden.  I  suspected  from 
his  attitute  an  almost  intolerable  strain  to  keep  the 
poor  head  from  jerking  about. 

"  He's  not  dead,  Phelim  ?  "  I  gasped,  as  we  left  the 
cart  behind. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  Phelim,  who  had  been  try- 
ing to  dry  Magdalen's  tears.  "  Not  even  dangerously 
hurt,  I  hope.  However,  we'll  know  in  a  little  while. 
The  doctor's  gone  on  before  in  Dennistoun's  dog-cart, 
and  we  sent  at  once  to  ask  Dr.  Bergin  to  meet  this 
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man  in  consultation.     Did  you  notice  Dennistoun's 
face  ? " 

•'  He  looked  absorbed  in  what  he  was  doing." 

"  Yes,  he's  a  good  fellow.  He  was  awfully  cut  up 
because  he  had  won  the  race  while  this  was  hap- 
pening." 

"  How  did  it  happen  ? "  I  asked  unsteadily. 

"  Well,  you  see,  Firminger's  horse  collided  with  The 
Moor,  and  the  brute  lost  his  temper.  He  refused  to 
rise  to  the  leap,  and  when  poor  Archdale  put  him  to 
it  he  just  reared,  and  after  pawing  the  air  for  a 
minute  or  two,  while  Archdale  tried  vainly  to  get 
him  to  take  the  leap,  he  suddenly  flung  himself 
backward,  and  rolled  over  with  Archdale  under  him. 
It's  a  diabolical  ♦^rick.  I  wish  he'd  broken  his  own 
back  with  it  before  this  happened." 

"  It  might  have  been  you,"  sobbed  Magdalen,  amid 
her  tears. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  was  angry  with 
Magdalen.  I  had  been  envying  her  her  easy  cry- 
ing, for  here  was  I  cold  and  quiet,  whom  that  poor 
fellow  had  loved,  and  who  knew  his  generosity  to  the 
utmost. 

"  Hush  !  dear,"  said  Phelim,  wincing  a  little. 

Then  I  was  glad  I  had  said  nothing,  for  Magdalen 
cried  out  that  she  had  only  meant  that  so  she  realized 
the  sadness  and  cruelty  of  it  all. 

"  I  thought  you  told  me  he  was  safe  in  riding  the 
creature  if  no  one  else  was,"  she  added. 

"  So  I  did,  Magda,  I  could  have  sworn  The  Moor 
would  never  hurt  Archdale.     Why,  he  had  taken  to 
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following  him  about  and  whinnying  after  him  as  fond 
as  a  dog." 

"  What  will  you  do  with  him  ? "  asked  Aunt 
Theo. 

"  Shoot  him,  I  suppose.  And  yet,  upon  my  word, 
I  felt  sorry  for  the  brute,  though,  if  I'd  had  a  revolver 
handy,  I'd  have  shot  him  dead  on  the  minute.  But 
he  seemed  to  realize  what  he  had  done.  He  was 
standing  over  Archdale  whinnying  and  smelling  him 
when  the  first  of  us  got  up  to  the  leap.  And  he  was 
taken  off  the  course  trembling  like  a  leaf,  and  bathed 
in  sweat." 

"  Poor  Moor  !  "  said  Sheila  softly. 

"  I  shall  let  Archdale  pronounce  his  sentence,  I 
think,"  said  Phelim. 

The  doctors  were  serious  over  our  poor  patient. 

"  He  may  pull  through,"  said  Dr.  Bergin,  "  unless 
he  has  sustained  some  graver  internal  injury  than  we 
have  been  able  to  discover,  but  I  think  that  very 
probable  indeed,  for  the  horse  rolled  on  him.  The 
marvel  to  me  is  that  the  man  is  alive." 

"  It  will  take  a  long  time  for  those  bones  to  heal," 
said  the  other  doctor.  "  You  are  in  for  a  long  stretch 
of  nursing,  madam,  if  you  undertake  to  nurse  the 
case  yourself." 

"  As  soon  as  he's  able  to  be  moved.  Lady  Theo," 
said  Dr.  Bergin,  "  send  him  to  the  hospital.  That's 
my  advice." 

"  Do  you  really  think  I  will,  Sylvester  Bergin  ? " 
asked  my  aunt  defiantly. 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  don't  know,  my  lady.     I  only 
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know  you'll  take  your  own  way,  no  matter  what  any 
one  says," 

Aunt  Theo  laughed. 

"  I  won't  go  to  you  or  Innishowen  when  I  want  a 
character.  But  this  boy  was  injured  riding  a  horse 
my  grand-nephew  ought  to  have  ridden.  Whatever 
trouble  he  entails  is  his  due.  I  shall  keep  him 
here." 

"You  must  have  a  couple  of  nurses  to  look  after 
him  for  the  early  weeks." 

"  Nurses — hussies,"  said  Aunt  Theodosia  ;  "getting 
themselves  up  to  look  like  nuns,  yet  ripe  for  all  sorts 
of  devilment.     Is  it  necessary,  Bergin  ?  " 
"  Absolutely,  just  at  present." 
Aunt  Theodosia  gave  a  deep  sigh. 
"  Well,  I'll  put  up  with  them  till  the  poor  fellow 
comes  to  himself.     Then   he'll  get  well  quicker  for 
having  people  about  him  whose  trade  is  not  with  the 
sick  and  dying.     No  ;  I  shan't  get  tired,  Bergin.     If 
it  takes  a  year  we'll  cure  him,  with  the  help  of  God, 
and  yours,  for   you're  a   good   doctor,   though  con- 
foundedly stubborn  and  self-opinionated." 

So  we  had  two  nurses  imported  whose  white  gowns 
and  caps  were  a  constant  offence  to  Aunt  Theodosia. 
"  If  I  saw  one  of  those  women  walking  about  in 
my  room  in  the  middle  of  the  night  I'd  take  her  to 
be  either  a  dead  woman  come  to  life  or  a  ghost 
Don't  give  me  any  nurses  when  my  time  comes,  girls. 
Let  me  die  surrounded  by  people  who  look  alive,  at 
all  events." 

However,  the  nurses,  brisk    and  capable  women, 
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did  their  work  so  well  that  even  Aunt  Theodosia  had 
a  word  of  praise  for  them  ;  and  the  summer  was  yet 
with  us  when  we  were  enabled  to  send  them  back  to 
their  hospital,  and  undertake  the  care  of  Mr.  Arch- 
dale  ourselves. 

Presently  he  had  his  wheeled  sofa,  and  was  able  to 
travel  every  morning  from  his  bedroom  to  a  cheerful 
sitting-room  on  the  same  floor.  He  used  to  lie  there 
by  an  open  window  while  we  played  tennis,  watching 
us  and  listening  to  us  with  languid  pleasure.  They 
say  there  is  some  good  in  all  misfortunes.  The  good 
in  this  was  that  we  all  became  so  fond  of  Gervase 
Archdale.  He  was  so  grateful,  so  gentle,  so  simple, 
so  plucky  in  enduring  pain,  that  it  touched  all  our 
hearts. 

His  sitting-room  became  a  centre  for  all  the  house. 
One  never  went  in  without  finding  some  one  else 
there.  Gradually,  as  he  grew  stronger  and  stronger, 
we  deserted  the  book-room  for  his  room,  and  pre- 
sently the  piano  was  transferred  there,  and  Sheila's 
harp,  and  we  used  to  gather  there  after  dinner  and 
shut  out  the  sad  summer  twilight,  and  sit  about  the 
lamp  while  the  moths  came  in  through  the  open 
window,  and  the  air  of  the  room  was  drenched  with 
the  sweets  of  the  garden  under  dew. 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  don't  know  what  we'll  do  when 
you  get  tired  of  us,  and  say  that  your  bones  are 
mended,  and  so  you  will  pack  up  your  traps  and  get 
back  to  a  free  world,"  said  Aunt  Theodosia,  smiling 
at  him  over  her  glasses  one  evening. 

"  What  shall  I  say  }  "  he  returned.     "  Shall  I  say 
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that  I'm  spavined,  and  ask  for  a  paddock  here  for  the 
remainder  of  my  days  ?  " 

"It  wouldn't  be  any  use.  Bergin  says  you'll  be  as 
sound  a  man  as  ever  in  a  year's  time.  But  there 
must  be  no  refracture.  I  think  you  must  make  up 
your  mind  to  pass  the  winter  with  us." 

"Ah  !"  he  said,  and  his  eyes  glistened,  "if  I  might ! 
The  company  is  good  for  one  who  has  always  been 
alone.  You  don't  know  what  is  is,  ma'am,  to  be  the 
only  colt  in  the  stable.  Poor  little  beggar,  I  never  knew 
how  to  play  ;  and  but  for  the  dogs  and  horses,  and  the 
good  old  soul  that  nursed  me,  there  was  no  one  to  care 
whether  I  lived  or  died,  I  wonder  I'd  spirit  enough 
left  in  me  to  kick  up  my  heels  ;  but  somehow  I  did." 

"  Tut-tut !  "  said  Aunt  Theo  ;  "  dogs  and  horses 
and  a  devoted  woman.  Many  a  child  is  worse  off 
that  has  its  father  and  mother." 

"  Indeed,  I  suppose  it's  true,  ma'am.  Still  it's  a 
different  thing  to  make  one  of  a  crowd,  and  a  happy 
crowd," 

"  Well,  you  make  one  of  it  now,  young  man.  And 
no  one  wants  to  turn  you  out  either.  Why,  Shawn 
goes  back  to  his  books — or  his  play — in  September, 
and  then,  too,  Phelim  leaves  us.  And  later  on 
Sheila  is  to  join  them  in  Algiers.  There'll  be  only 
an  old  woman  and  a  little  girl  left  to  a  solitary 
winter,  unless  you  stay.  Oh,  you  don't  know  what 
you're  letting  yourself  in  for !  There  won't  be  a  soul 
to  speak  to.  Dennistoun  will  take  himself  off,  I'll  be 
bound,  before  the  winter  comes." 

"  I  suppose  he  will,"  said  Mr.  Archdale,  with  a 
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queer  expression.     "It  isn't  likely,  is  it,  that  there 
should  be  anything  to  keep  him  here  ?  " 

"  There's  the  hunting  ;  but  he  can  get  that  in  the 
Shires." 

Now,  it  had  really  hurt  me  to  see  the  indifference 
which  Mr.  Archdale  displayed  towards  Sir  Giles 
Dennistoun  and  his  friendship.  Indifference — more 
than  indifference.  Actually  his  manner  was  a  rebuff 
and  a  refusal,  and  I  had  seen  Sir  Giles's  face  that  day 
when  he  held  Gervase  Archdale's  head  on  his  knee  ! 

He  had  come  indefatigably  so  long  as  Mr.  Arch- 
dale  was  really  ill ;  then,  when  the  sick  man  had 
recovered  sufficiently  to  reward  him  with  answering 
affection,  there  had  been  only  coldness  and  stiffness. 
Sir  Giles  had  evidently  never  asked  that  question.  I 
used  to  watch  the  expression  of  his  face,  at  once 
puzzled  and  hurt,  and  wonder  how  long  it  would  be 
before  he  ceased  to  care. 

I  myself  had  tried  to  open  the  matter  with  Mr. 
Archdale,  but  it  was  no  use.  At  the  first  mention  of 
the  name  of  Dennistoun  he,  who  was  frankness  itself, 
became  impenetrable,  wrapped  himself  in  a  stony, 
non-committal  silence  utterly  baffling.  Once,  when 
I  actually  asked  the  question  outright,  Mr.  Archdale 
said,  coldly, — 

"  Miss  Decima,  there  are  certain  things  which 
had  better  be  left  between  those  most  intimately 
concerned." 

"  But,"  I  said,  bewildered  by  his  coldness,  for  he 
had  always  accounted  all  I  did  right ;  "  but  I  know 
that  Sir  Giles  wonders  at  your  estrangement." 
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"  He  has  spoken  to  you  of  it  ?  " 

"  He  asked  me  if  you  were  not  a  little  bit  .  .  . 
queer." 

Mr.  Archdale  smiled  oddly. 

"  Perhaps  I  am.  I'm  not  given  to  judging  others, 
but  I  have  my  own  ideas  as  to  what  straight  running 
means." 

"  And  Sir  Giles  does  not  run  straight  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  say  so,  Miss  Decima.  You  are 
as  curious  as  the  first  woman." 

"  I  don't  deny  that  I  derive  from  her.  But,  Mr. 
Archdale,  I  won't  ask  you  any  more  questions." 

"  Don't." 

"  Because  you  won't  answer  me." 

"  One  is  not  always  free  to  answer." 

"Well,  then,  tell  me.  This  is  not  taboo,  I  sup- 
pose ?     Did  you  see  the  banshee  at  Castle  Finn  .' " 

"  The  banshee  }  " 

"  Yes,  Peggy  tells  me  that  it  has  been  seen  there 
this  winter,  prowling  about  Lady  Oona's  wing." 

To  my  surprise,  Mr.  Archdale  turned  very  red. 

"  I  don't  believe  in  the  banshee.  Miss  Decima." 

"That's  because  you're  no  Celt,  but  only  a 
planter." 

"  We  were  planted  three  hundred  years  ago," 

"  The  O'Doherties  came  in  with  the  Milesians." 

"  Pm  not  denying  your  superior  antiquity." 

"  Never  mind,  I  was  only  jesting.  You're  of  a 
respectable  age  yourselves." 

"  That's  handsome.  Miss  Decima,"  said  Mr.  Arch- 
dale quite  sincerely. 
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"But  tell  me  now,  why  did  you  blush  when  I 
asked  you  about  the  banshee  ?  " 

Mr.  Archdale  looked  genuinely  distressed. 

"  Did  I  blush  ? "  he  stammered. 

"  Was  it  because  you  were  ashamed  of  your  dis- 
belief?" 

"  Perhaps  that  may  have  been  it." 

"  Never  mind,  I  won't  visit  it  on  you.  Aunt  Theo 
shall  convince  you  when  we  sit  about  our  winter 
fires.     Summer  is  no  time  for  ghost  stories." 

"  Shall  we  sit  about  winter  fires  ? " 

"  Unless  you  are  forsworn  and  leave  us.  We  are 
looking  forward  to  having  you  for  the  winter,  Aunt 
Theo  and  I.  We  should  be  so  lonely  otherwise  when 
the  clearance  comes.  Now  it  is  something  nice  to 
look  forward  to,  Aunt  Theo  and  you  and  I,  and 
Magda's  aunt  perhaps,  for  she  will  not  go  back  to 
America  till  spring." 

"  I  owe  The  Moor  a  good  turn  or  two." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  The  Moor,  now 
Phelim  has  given  him  to  you  ? " 

"  Keep  him.     I've  grown  fond  of  him." 

"  He  nearly  killed  you." 

"  He  didn't  mean  to.  It  was  only  that  his  train- 
ing hadn't  had  time  to  be  finished.  He's  fond  of 
me. 

"  You  will  make  your  friends  miserable." 

He  looked  at  me  gratefully. 

"  I  haven't  many  friends.  Miss  Decima,  to  whom  it 
matters  much  whether  I  slip  my  collar  or  not,  but  I 
believe  you  are  one   of  them.      I  don't  think  The 
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Moor   will  roll  with  me  again.      But  he's  not  safe 
with  another  man." 

"  So  you  keep  him  for  yourself" 

"  I'm  not  suicidal.  If  I  thought  I  couldn't  tame 
him  I'd  put  a  ball  through  his  head.  Some  one  else 
would  do  it  less  kindly  if  he  killed  me.  It  was  my 
own  fault.  I  did  not  take  him  in  hand  soon  enough. 
He  won't  savage  me,  I  am  sure  of  it.  There's  a  soul 
in  The  Moor,  Miss  Decima,  and  I'm  the  one  to  get  at 
it.     I  want  to  see  the  poor  brute." 

"  Presently.     You  are  only  getting  well  again." 

"  How  does  he  go  on  .-'  " 

"  Famously.  They  exercise  him  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives." 

Mr.  Archdale  muttered  something  that  sounded  like 
an  anathema  on  the  whole  race  of  grooms  and  stable 
boys. 

"  They  are  always  thinking  of  their  miserable 
skins." 

"You  can't  expect  every  one  to  show  your  in- 
difference to  life." 

"  I  have  none,  Miss  Decima.  Frankly,  when  I  see 
danger,  I  am  rather  cautious.  Aren't  I,  Spunk,  old 
fellow  ?  "  pulling  my  dog's  silky  ears. 

"  Spunk  is  very  fond  of  you,"  I  remarked.  "  Fon- 
der than  of  any  one,  I  think,  except  his  master  and 
me — and  perhaps  Mrs.  Hamilton." 

"  I  expect  Spunk's  rather  sorry  for  me,"  Mr.  Arch- 
dale  said  seriously. 

"  If  I  were  you,  Decima,"  said  Magdalen  one  day 
soon  afterwards,  "  I'd  let  Mr.  Archdale  go  back  to  his 
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kennels  and  his  stables.  You  aren't  going  to  give  up 
the  Bengal  young  man  for  him,  are  you  ? " 

"  Magdalen  ! " 

"  Well,  if  I  were  you,  I  couldn't  resist  him.  I 
daresay  Mr.  Hamilton's  a  lovely  fellow,  but  this  one  s 
awfully  sweet  too,  don't  you  think  ?  " 

"  I  have  always  liked  him." 

"  You  tepid  wretch  !  Liking  is  not  enough.  Still, 
if  you  only  like  him,  don't  let  him  get  used  to  sitting 
by  the  fireside  with  you.  There,  you  needn't  blush  ; 
I  know  it  will  be  all  quite  proper  with  Aunt  Maria 
pussy-catting  one  side  of  the  hearth,  and  Lady  Theo, 
flashing  like  her  own  diamonds,  the  other.  Still, 
don't  use  him  to  it,  Decima." 

"  I  wish  I  could  find  some  one  awfully  nice  for  him 
to  marry,"  I  sighed. 

"  Yes,  he'd  be  a  dear  fellow  for  some  woman. 
But  I  think  he'll  be  wasted.  He's  the  too  constant 
sort,  and  looking  ahead  I  see  him  the  kind  bachelor 
uncle  with  an  armful  of  toys  for  your  children. 
Wasn't  he  lovely  about  that  wretched  Moor  ?  " 

"  He  is  very  fond  of  horses,  and  understands  them 
thoroughly." 

"  And  you  will  have  the  heart  to  turn  him  out  in 
the  cold  after  warming  him,  Decima.?  Ah,  well,  I 
shouldn't." 

"  Not  if  there  was  a  Phelim  first } " 

"Ah,  well,  Phelim  is  Phelim,  you  see." 
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WITNESSES 

THE  Assizes  were  on  in  Tubbergort  Ten  days  or 
more  had  gone  by  since  Phelim  was  married, 
and  we  were  growing  used  to  our  quiet  house. 
Shawn  was  back  in  college,  and  now  there  were  to 
be  no  more  changes  till  Sheila  should  leave  us  for 
Algiers,  being  accompanied  to  her  destination  by 
Mrs.  Lumsden,  who  was  a  hardened  traveller,  and, 
in  spite  of  her  bulk,  ever  ready  to  set  out  for  the 
ends  of  the  earth  at  a  moment's  notice. 

As  Sir  Giles  Dennistoun  had  promised,  he  had 
engaged  the  best  criminal  counsel  for  the  defence  of 
Con  Meehan,  and  I  had  received  a  subpoena  to  at- 
tend as  a  witness. 

I  expected  rather  a  hubbub  in  my  family  about  my 
appearance  in  a  Court  of  Justice,  but  Aunt  Theo 
took  quite  an  unexpected  view  of  it. 

"Whisper  now,  Decima,"  she  said,  the  morning 
the  summons  came  ;  "  do  you  think  the  buck  that 
subpoenaed  you  will  do  the  same  by  me } " 

"  Why,  Aunt  Theo  ?  What  evidence  have  you  to 
give }  Do  you  think  you  could  identify  some  of  the 
men  who  were  about  the  door  ? " 
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"  Devil  a  one  of  them,  my  dear ;  that  is,  I  couldn't 
swear  to  them,  my  sight  not  being  what  it  was,  and 
they  dressed  so  outlandishly.  I've  an  idea  about  the 
ringleaders  of  them,  but  not  even  to  you,  Decima, 
my  girl,  will  I  tell  it,  lest  I  should  be  doing  an  inno- 
cent man  a  wrong.  But  I  heard  a  voice  I  could 
swear  to  all  the  same." 

"  Better  keep  out  of  it.  Aunt  Theo.  They  haven't 
asked  you,  and  it's  no  use  offering  yourself  to  get 
some  one's  sentence  made  heavier  by  a  year  or 
two." 

"  Who  told  you  it  was  for  that  ? "  asked  Aunt  Theo 
snappishly. 

"  For  what  else  ?  " 

"  Never  you  mind,  Decima,  my  girl.  You'll  hear 
it  in  the  court-house,  please  God.  I'll  get  subpoenaed 
without  your  help." 

And  from  this  attitude  of  offence  there  was  no 
stirring  her. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  she  flourished  a  legal- 
looking  document  at  breakfast  so  ostentatiously  that 
I  knew  without  looking  further  the  subpoena  had 
come. 

She  announced  later  on  to  Lord  Innishowen  with 
pride  that  she  was  to  be  called  as  a  witness  at  the 
moonlighting  trials. 

"  It's  an  outrage,"  cried  he,  turning  very  red.  "  I'm 
surprised  at  Raleigh.  He  could  have  prevented  this. 
You  told  the  meeting  of  magistrates  that  you  could 
identify  no  one,  and  the  fellows  are  already  well 
hung  without  you." 
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*'  Who  told  you  I  was  going  to  hang  them  ? " 

"  I'd  be  sorry  to  see  you,  Theodosia,  defending 
Moonlighters  at  your  age." 

"  I  like  them  as  little  as  you,  Innishovven.  Could 
I  know  them  at  dead  of  night  with  their  faces 
whitened  and  their  indecent  shirts  put  on  over  their 
clothes  ? " 

"  It's  what  I  say,  ma'am :  that  it's  an  outrage. 
What  blockhead  called  you,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  " 

"  He  plays  as  good  a  game  of  Spoil  Five  as  I'd 
wish  to  sit  down  to,"  said  Aunt  Theo  grimly. 
"  What's  more,  he's  tasted  your  '47  port,  and  he 
carries  as  good  a  box  of  blackguard  snuff  as  ever 
tickled  your  nose.  'Tis  your  old  friend,  Mick 
Delany." 

"The  Crown  Prosecutor.  If  he  has  subpoenaed 
you  he  must  know  you  can  give  evidence  against 
one  of  the  prisoners." 

"  That's  as  it  may  be,  Innishowen,"  said  Aunt 
Theo  oracularly. 

"  I'll  tell  Delany  what  I  think  of  him.  Her  own 
home  is  the  place  for  a  gentlewoman  of  your  age, 
ma'am,  not  an  ill-smelling  court  full  of  riff-raff,  and 
your  name  in  all  the  papers,  too,  I  dare  say,  perhaps 
your  picture  even." 

"When  you  went  to  school,  Innishowen,  you  didn't 
pay  the  customary  penny  for  your  manners,"  said 
Aunt  Theo,  rapping  the  ground  fiercely  with  her 
stick.  '*  To  remind  a  lady  of  her  age  !  Fie  for  shame, 
sir !     Many  a  stout  fellow  was  stretched  for  less." 

"  Tut-tut !  Theodosia,  who's  talking  of  ages  }     As 
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to  my  schooling,  why,  the  hardest  schooling  I  ever 
got  was  from  yourself.  If  I  didn't  learn  manners  then, 
I'm  incorrigible." 

"Well,  then,  you  are,  Innishowen.  And  what 
about  Decima,  pray  ?  Do  you  know  that  Decima's 
been  called  for  the  defence  .-•  What  do  you  think  of 
that,  eh  ? " 

Lord  Innishowen  bristled  like  an  angry  porcupine. 

"  For  the  defence  !  What  bad  company  do  I  find 
you  in,  Miss  } " 

"  There's  a  Moonlighter  I'm  interested  in.  He 
gave  us  notice  the  others  were  coming  at  the  risk  of 
his  life.  Indeed,  I  happen  to  know  he  had  rather  a 
narrow  squeak  of  it  at  the  hands  of  his  com- 
rades." 

"  Quite  right,  too,  from  a  moonlighting  point  of 
view.     He  might  have  led  them  all  into  a  trap." 

"  Who's  defending  Moonlighters  now  ? "  asked 
Aunt  Theo. 

"  I'm  not,  ma'am,  and  well  you  know  it.  I  am  a 
loyal  subject  of  the  Crown,  and  a  law-abiding  citizen. 
I  don't  want  to  get  my  legs  shot  from  under  me 
some  night  when  I'm  comfortably  tucked  into  my 
bed.  But  secret  societies,  like  all  societies,  must 
have  certain  rules  and  regulations.  That's  one  of 
the  things  your  sex  can't  understand." 

"  I  had  promised  not  to  lead  the  others  into  a 
trap.  He  thought  we  would  vacate  the  house.  He 
never  thought  Aunt  Theo  would  defend  it." 

"  Upon  my  word,  young  lady,  you  know  so  much 
about  those  scoundrels  that  you'd  better  take  care 
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you    don't   come   under    the    Treason-Felony    Act. 
Compounding  a  felony,  eh  ? " 

"  Besides,  he  came  back  after  the  others  had  gone 
and  tried  to  extinguish  the  fire." 

"  Ah,  that's  another  matter.  'Twas  a  pity  he  kept 
bad  company.  But  still,  if  he  did  that,  I'm  not  sure 
that  you're  not  bound  to  do  your  best  for  him. 
Noblesse  oblige,  eh,  Decima }  " 

"  That's  what  I  thought.  Lord  Innishowen." 

"  Ah,  that's  what  you  thought.  Why  did  the  lad 
do  it?" 

"  Because  I'd  been  kind  to  his  sweetheart." 

"A  good  human  motive.  I  thought  at  first  he 
belonged  to  the  too  common  breed  of  informers,  a 
rascally  breed.  Don't  get  into  bad  company,  but  if 
you  walk  there  with  your  eyes  open,  don't  betray 
*em.  A  bad  loyalty's  better  than  none,  that's  what 
I  say." 

"  Upon  my  word,  you've  no  morality  at  all,  Innis- 
howen. If  your  way  was  followed,  what  would  there 
be  to  save  us  from  midnight  scoundrels,  I  should 
like  to  know  ?  You'd  subvert  the  first  principles  of 
government,"  said  Aunt  Theodosia. 

"  I'd  listen  to  the  informer  and  then  hang  him." 
"  And  where  would  you  look  for  your  next  infor- 
mer ?     Upon  my  word,  men  have  no  sense  at  all," 
cried    Aunt    Theodosia    triumphantly,   fighting  the 
enemy  with  his  own  weapons. 

"  I  hear  some  of  them  are  to  be  defended  by  very 
smart  counsel.  Who's  paying  the  piper  for  that, 
eh?" 
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"  Sir  Giles  Dennistoun,"  I  answered  him. 
"  Dennistoun,  an  Englishman   and   a  magistrate ! 
Is  he  mad  ?    Madder  than  the  rest  of  his  countrymen 
I  should  say  !     What  is  he  doing  it  for  ? " 

"  He  has  known  all  along  the  part  this  one  played. 
He  thought  he  deserved  to  be  defended.  But  for 
him  the  Moonlighters  could  have  walked  in  at  our 
open  windows." 

"  True,  true  ;  it  is  a  reason.  But  what  has  Den- 
nistoun to  do  with  it  ?  It  is  we,  your  friends,  who 
should  repay  this  service.  Dennistoun  takes  too 
much  upon  himself." 

"  You  would  be  a  nice  sight,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  the  county,  defending  Moonlighters  !  Be  thankful 
Dennistoun  has  saved  you  from  making  a  show  of 
yourself,"  said  Aunt  Theo  again. 

Lord  Innishowen  laughed  good-humouredly. 
"  You  have  me  there,  ma'am.  Still,  I  don't  see 
what  brought  Dennistoun  into  it.  Those  English- 
men again — they're  always  so  confoundedly  meddle- 
some! Upon  my  word,  I  don't  think  he  can  be 
allowed  to  fee  counsel,  for  what,  after  all,  you  will 
agree,  ma'am,  is  our  business." 

"  That's  precisely  what  I  think,  Innishowen.  That's 
why  I  offered  to  give  evidence." 

"  Upon  my  honour,  ma'am,  you're  mad,  or  I  am. 
Here  are  you  going  up  to  give  evidence  for  the 
prosecution — doing  your  best,  eh,  to  hang  this  in- 
teresting protege  of  Decima's ! " 

"  I  know  nothing  of  Decima's  proteg^.  Would  you 
be  surprised  to  learn,  Innishowen,  that  I  heard  a  man 
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shout  out  to  spare  the  house  ? — aye,  and  had  a  regu- 
lar talking  match  with  the  captain  over  it ;  and  I 
know  the  man.  It  should  take  something  off  his 
sentence.  I  also  heard  the  captain  accuse  him  of 
being  a  laggard  in  not  joining  them,  asserting  that  it 
was  his  first  night  out  with  them.  What  effect  will 
that  have  on  his  sentence,  the  poor  slob  of  a  man, 
with  his  wife  and  six  children  ?  The  deuce  bother 
him  that  must  take  to  moonlighting  !  " 

"  Oh,  Lord — and  Mick  Delany  has  subpoenaed  you 
to  swear  to  all  this  ?  " 

"  I  told  him  I  could  identify  one  of  them." 

"  You'll  be  the  ruin  of  Mick,  ma'am,  though  they 
say  the  Viceroy  couldn't  do  without  his  song  and  his 
story.  They'll  have  to  give  him  a  peerage  or  some- 
thing and  retire  him.  Oh,  Lord,  I  wouldn't  miss 
Mick's  face  for  five  hundred  pounds  when  you  step 
on  to  the  table  to  give  that  evidence !  " 

"  For  shame,  Innishowen,  chuckling  like  that  over 
an  old  friend's  being  put  out." 

"  Egad,  you're  right,  ma'am.  I  don't  know  that  I 
oughtn't  to  give  Mick  warning,  though  if  I  do  I'll  be 
robbing  myself  of  the  sight  of  Mick's  face.  Oh, 
Lord  !  Oh,  Lord  !  You'll  be  the  death  of  me, 
Theodosia  !  " 

"  You  can  tell  him  to-morrow  if  you  like,  Innis- 
howen, now  he's  subpoenaed  me." 

"  He'd  kidnap  you,  ma'am,  if  I  did.  Do  you  think 
a  man's  going  to  see  his  prospects  destroyed  as 
lightly  as  all  that  ?  They  say  Hercules  MacDonnell 
is  nearly  up  on  him  with  the  present  Viceroy,  because 
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he   can    do   the  neatest  imitation   of  the  last  Lady 
Lieutenant  that  ever  was  heard." 

"  Upon  my  word  I  don't  think  much  of  men's 
diversions,"  said  Aunt  Theodosia. 

"You  didn't  mind  being  a  toast,  ma'am." 

"That's  another  matter.  I  didn't  make  my 
face." 

"  Begad,  you'll  make  Mick's,  then ;  hang  it  all,  I 
can't  spoil  it.  Mick  must  scrape  through  as  well 
as  he  can.  And  you'll  be  the  toast  of  the  Four 
Courts  for  a  month  of  Sundays,  for  Mick's  fond  of 
a  laugh  himself,  and  often  doesn't  mind  how  he 
raises  it." 

"  Are  you  going  to  drive  us  to  Tubbergort,  Innis- 
howen  .-• " 

"  There  and  back  ?  It'll  take  the  pair  to  do  it : 
it's  thirty  miles  if  it's  one." 

"  The  landau  and  pair  will  do  us  very  well." 

"They'll  think  it's  the  judge  clattering  down  the 
street  of  Tubbergort  to  the  Royal  Hotel.  To  think 
of  my  greys  and  my  landau  carrying  a  pair  of  wit- 
nesses for  the  defence  of  Moonlighters  ! " 

"  We  could  go  by  train." 

"And  make  me  miserable  with  your  temper  for 
a  year  to  come.  You'll  never  be  used  to  the  new 
ways  of  travelling,  Theodosia." 

"  Indeed,  you're  right,  Innishowen.  If  I  could  I'd 
have  gone  to  my  grave  without  putting  my  foot  into 
one  of  their  dirty,  smoky  railway  carriages.  Car- 
riages, indeed  !  God  be  with  the  time  the  gentry 
travelled  with  their  own  coaches  and  four ! " 
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"  Ah,  well,  Thcodosia  ;  we  have  overlapped  from 
our  own  time  into  this.  We  have  stayed  too  late 
and  must  put  up  with  their  ugly  contrivances.  But 
the  country's  spoilt  with  them,  though  I'll  not  deny 
they're  a  great  convenience  for  getting  about,  and 
very  safe  against  rogues,  ribbon  men,  and  highwaymen. 
In  the  old  days  you'd  have  had  to  ride  escorted  by 
pistols  if  you'd  made  such  an  expedition  as  this  to 
Tubbergort." 

"  I  never  was  afraid  of  the  common  people,"  said 
Aunt  Theo.  "  What  I  was  afraid  of  was  the  bucks 
who  were  sworn  to  abduct  me." 

"And  they  would  have  if  you  hadn't  had  so  many 
others  sworn  to  guard  you." 

Aunt  Theodosia  gave  a  sigh  to  the  memory  of 
those  good  days,  and  then  went  back  to  her  sub- 
ject. 

«'  We'd  better  put  up  at  the  Royal  on  Thursday 
night,  for  we'll  hardly  be  called  the  same  day.  I'm 
sure  to  come  on  on  Thursday,  but  Decima  '11  hardly 
be  called  before  Friday." 

Lord  Innishowen  shook  his  head  resignedly. 

"Very  well,  very  well  ;  put  up  at  the  Royal.  I'd 
better  be  there  to  look  after  you.  'Twill  make  less 
of  a  scandal  than  to  see  you  sitting  in  court  by  your- 
selves." 

"Scandal,  indeed  !  "  said  Aunt  Theodosia.  "  The 
like  was  never  breathed  against  me,  though  'twas 
wonderful  I  escaped  it  with  my  looks  and  my  lovers. 
As  for  this  matter  of  the  trial,  I'm  accustomed  to 
leading  the  opinion  of  the  country,  not  to  fearing  it." 
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"  Egad,  Theodosia,  you're  a  woman  of  spirit," 
said  Lord  Innishowen,  chuckling  and  rubbing  his 
hands  together.  "And  I'll  dream  of  Mick's  face. 
I  wish  Thursday  was  here,  by  the  Lord  Harry  I 
do!" 
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AS  I  looked  round  the  deep  well  of  blackness 
that  was  Tubbergort  Court-house,  after  com- 
ing in  from  the  pale  gold  of  the  September  world,  I 
could  distinguish  nothing  for  a  while. 

We  had  been  accommodated  with  seats  at  the 
barristers'  table,  and  our  presence  there  I  could  see  ex- 
cited an  unusual  amount  of  curiosity,  not  only  among 
the  bewigged  gentlemen  who  did  not  know  our 
identity,  but  also  among  those  of  our  friends  and 
neighbours  whom  curiosity  had  brought  to  the  trial. 

What  there  was  of  light  came  in  through  three  tall 
grimy  windows  at  the  back  of  the  judge's  seat.  The 
place  reminded  me  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  a  very 
dirty  and  neglected  meeting-house,  with  the  judges' 
bench  for  the  old  three-decker,  and  the  scarlet  and 
ermine  for  the  black  gown  and  bands  of  Geneva. 

After  a  little  while  I  could  make  out  the  judge's 
face,  ivory-coloured  in  the  horsehair  wig,  and  with  a 
pair  of  very  piercing  dark  eyes.  The  Moonlighters 
were  fortunate  in  having  Sir  Matthew  Macaulay,  I 
had  been  told  ;  for  although  absolutely  fearless  as  a 
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judge,  he  had  been  known  to  express  publicly  his 
dislike  of  blighting  sentences,  and  his  impatience 
with  those  who  looked  on  the  law  as  an  instrument 
of  punishment  rather  than  of  reclamation. 

A  few  fashionably  dressed  women  were  near  the 
judge,  blooming  as  gaily  as  poppies  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  dirty  plaster  wall.  In  the  gallery 
overhead  were  other  sightseers,  looking  ready  for 
entertainment  as  though  they  had  come  to  the  play. 
The  body  of  the  court  was  nearly  empty  except  for 
poHcemen.  It  was  not  easy  for  those  who  might  be 
supposed  to  sympathise  with  the  prisoners  to  pass 
the  tall  constable  on  duty  outside. 

I  had  a  very  pleasant  young  barrister,  Mr.  Mere- 
dith by  name,  seated  by  me.  We  had  been  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Elliot,  the  leading  counsel  for  the 
defence,  and  I  found  Mr.  Meredith  most  obliging 
in  pointing  out  the  various  notabilities  in  the  court, 
and  in  giving  me  data  concerning  all  the  legal 
personages. 

I  heard  vaguely  that  Mr.  Delany  was  known  as 
Murdering  Mick  at  the  Four  Courts,  because  of  his 
slogging  style  in  criminal  cases.  "  He's  safe  for  a 
judgeship  next  year,"  said  Mr.  Meredith.  But  Mr. 
Elliot,  who  was  our  man,  was  called,  on  the  contrary, 
Mick's  Terror,  because  he  had  snatched  so  many 
people  from  Mick's  clutches. 

"It  looks  a  solid  jury,  Miss  O'Doherty,"  he  said. 
"It  has  been  well  impanelled.  The  last  time  I  was  on 
a  criminal  trial  in  this  county,  the  jury  on  entering 
the  court  filed  absent-mindedly  into  the  dock.     Mere 
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force  of  habit,  it  was  explained.  These  look  of 
different  material." 

I  glanced  across  to  where  his  eyes  rested.  Shop- 
keepers from  the  chief  town  of  the  county  the  jury- 
men were  to  a  man,  prosperous  tradespeople  alien  from 
the  prisoners  in  blood  and  religion  ;  for  our  county 
was  largely  "planted"  with  settlers  from  outside  in 
the  old  days. 

At  the  prisoners'  dock  I  hardly  liked  to  look.  My 
glance  there  had  shown  me  a  haggard  and  dishevelled- 
looking  lot,  grown  alike  in  monotonous  misery 
through  the  period  of  their  imprisonment. 

For  a  while  I  could  not  find  Con.  In  the  search 
for  him  my  eyes  rested  on  a  square-faced  man  of 
middle  age  who  leant  with  both  arms  on  the  front 
of  the  dock.  His  expression  was  one  of  great 
wretchedness,  and  as  he  looked  about  the  court  fur- 
tively, seeking  in  vain,  apparently,  for  a  friend's  face, 
I  could  see  that  his  eyes  were  dim  and  his  lips 
trembled. 

So  changed  was  he  that  for  an  instant  I  did  not 
recognise  Mat  McCormack,  the  farmer,  who  had 
argued  in  Con's  favour  the  night  of  the  meeting  in 
the  quarry.  Mat  McCormack  was  one  of  the  last 
men  one  would  have  expected  to  find  among  the 
Moonlighters,  a  good-tempered,  easy-going,  jovial 
fellow  in  ordinary  times,  with  a  fairly  easy  holding, 
and  a  wife  and  six  children.  I  had  seen  the  unhappy 
woman  as  we  came  into  court,  carrying  her  youngest 
child  in  her  arms,  and  listening  with  dry  eyes  to  the 
rather  hopeless  encouragement  some  kindly  folk  were 
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offering  her.  "  Sure  I'd  let  you  in  if  I  could,  ma'am," 
I  heard  the  policeman  on  duty  say  sympathetically. 
"  But  my  ordhers  is  imperative." 

Poor  Mat  McCormack  !  I  wished  we  could  save 
him.  What  could  have  brought  him  into  that  galere 
of  the  turbulent  and  ill-disposed  .-' 

It  was  true  that  one  never  knew  the  ins  and  outs  of 
those  things — how  many  were  led  astray  by  fustian, 
how  many  by  sheer  terrorism. 

"  There  is  Mick,  now,"  said  Mr.  Meredith  in  my 
ear.     "  What  do  you  think  of  his  looks  ?  " 

The  Crown  Prosecutor  was  a  little  man  with  a 
keenly  humorous  grey  face  and  sharp,  eager  eyes 
that  pounced  at  you  as  though  he  had  caught  you 
in  a  damaging  admission  and  was  going  to  bring  it 
home  to  you. 

"  I  can  believe  that  he's  very  amusing,"  I  whispered 
back,  "  except  to  the  prisoners." 

"  He's  a  funny  dog,"  Mr.  Meredith  replied,  "  and 
he  has  joked  more  men  on  to  the  gallows  and  off 
it  than  any  great  criminal  lawyer  the  Crown  ever 
had." 

"  Silence  in  the  court !  "  was  uttered  with  sudden 
asperity  above  our  heads. 

"  That's  the  crier,"  said  Mr.  Meredith.  "  Now  the 
business  of  the  day  begins." 

The  Crown  Prosecutor  had  finished  sorting  his 
papers.  The  judge  was  leaning  on  his  desk  in  an 
attitude  of  listening.  Even  the  huddled-up  crowd 
of  prisoners  was  suddenly  alert.  And  then  Mr. 
Delany  began,   in  the  silvery  voice  which   was   his 
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great  charm,  and  which  came  so  unexpectedly  from 
the  little,  lean,  badger-faced  man. 

"  He  has  nothing  to  do  at  all  in  this  case,"  whis- 
pered my  guide,  "  except  to  press  it  home  to  them 
and  get  them  swinging  sentences.  He'd  like  to  hang 
some  of  them  for  Yelverton's  murder,  but  you  see 
the  country's  honeycombed  with  secret  societies,  and 
it's  impossible  to  bring  it  home  to  this  gang.  You 
shall  hear  Mick  rub  it  into  the  jurymen.  He'll  have 
their  hair  standing  on  end  with  midnight  terrors,  till 
they  think  that  the  only  security  for  their  wives  and 
families  is  to  convict  without  exception.  He  has  the 
weirdest  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  White- 
boyism  and  all  the  precursors  of  Moonlighting.  But 
this  is  too  easy  a  case  for  Mick  altogether.  He's  not 
half  pleased  unless  he  has  a  doubtful  case  and  an 
obstinate  jury.     Then  he's  in  his  element !  " 

"  Silence  in  the  court !  "  called  the  crier  again. 

Mr.  Meredith  settled  himself  back  in  his  seat  with 
closed  eyes,  as  the  Crown  Prosecutor  embarked  on 
his  tide  of  eloquence. 

It  was,  indeed,  an  amazing  speech.  At  one  mo- 
ment idyllic  as  he  painted  the  peace  and  sanctity  of 
home,  at  the  next  luridly  dramatic  as  he  described 
the  coming  of  the  midnight  disturbers ;  again  tragic, 
as  when  with  a  curiously  impressive  whispering  voice 
he  told  the  story  of  some  of  the  Whiteboy  murders ; 
then  denunciatory  as  he  pointed  at  the  cowering  men 
in  the  dock,  who  were  the  menace  to  love,  the  dealers 
of  death  and  destruction  to  the  innocent  and  the 
joyous,  the  makers  of  widows  and  orphans. 
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I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  great  orator  made  the 
hair  of  my  head  stand  up.  If  it  were  not  indeed  for 
the  wild  jests  that  flashed  here  and  there  through 
the  seriousness,  the  thing  would  have  been  intoler- 
able. 

The  address  took  two  hours  to  reach  its  close. 
Only  at  the  end  did  I  withdraw  myself  sufficiently 
from  the  absorption  the  man  had  bound  me  in  to 
look  at  the  jury.  Stolid  and  unemotional  as  they 
were,  he  had  plainly  excited  them.  As  he  wound 
up  by  an  impassioned  appeal  for  protection  for  the 
innocent  and  justice  for  the  guilty,  there  was  a  long 
quivering  breath  drawn  in  the  court. 

"Mick's  in  a  murdering  mood  to-day,"  said  Mr. 
Meredith,  opening  his  eyes.  "  He'd  take  it  easier  if 
it  was  a  more  difficult  case." 

"  He's  a  great  man,"  said  I.  "  Look  at  the 
jury." 

"  They'll  convict  without  leaving  the  box,"  said 
Mr.  Meredith. 

"  How  will  it  affect  the  sentences  }  " 

"  Not  at  all.  Sir  Matthew's  used  to  Mick.  Look 
at  him ! " 

I  looked  up  at  the  judge.  He  was  holding  his 
hand  before  his  mouth,  as  though  he  hid  a  yawn, 
and  was  gazing  around  the  court  as  you  may  see  the 
people  in  a  theatre  doing  between  the  acts. 

There  was  an  adjournment  for  lunch.  As  I  heard 
the  dull  thud  of  the  prisoners'  feet  going  down  the 
steps  from  the  dock  and  through  the  corridor  that 
led  to  the  cells,  my  heart  ached  with  pity  for  Nora, 
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living  througli  these  days,  and  for  that  poor  dazed 
Mrs.  McCormack  with  her  infant  in  her  arms. 

In  the  dining-room  of  the  Royal  we  met  Mr. 
Delany.  Lord  Innishowen  introduced  us,  and  I 
could  not  forbear  complimenting  him  on  his  speech. 
"A  tribute,  indeed,"  he  said,  gracefully  waving  off 
my  praises,  "as  coming  from  the  enemy.  I  hear 
Elliot's  nobbled  you,  my  dear  Miss  O'Doherty. 
Hopes  to  get  a  recommendation  to  mercy,  I  sup- 
pose ;  but  he  can't  do  it — he  can't  do  it.  The  result 
is  a  foregone  conclusion." 

"  Your  speech  was  the  last  nail  in  their  coffins,  eh, 
Mick  ?"  said  Lord  Innishowen. 

"  I'd  rather  be  coffin-making  any  day  than  ham- 
mering arguments  into  the  skulls  of  Tubbergort  jury- 
men. 'Tis  the  same  material,  only  a  trifle  harder, 
eh }  "  said  Mr.  Delany  cheerfully. 

"  You'd  better  stay  a  week  with  me  at  Innishowen, 
Mick." 

"  Wish  I  could,  my  dear  fellow ;  but  half  the 
country-side  north  of  the  Shannon  is  ripe  for  hang- 
ing. You  wouldn't  have  me  neglect  my  business  ?  " 
"  Let  them  live  a  little  longer,  Mick." 
"  Hang  a  little  longer,  eh  ?  A  long  rope  and  a 
short  shrift — that's  about  the  size  of  it.  Why  aren't 
you  on  the  side  of  law  and  order,  like  your  aunt.  Miss 
O'Doherty?  I  grudge  you  to  Elliot.  Never  mind, 
I'll  give  you  the  sweetest  cross-examination.  As 
Innishowen  here  will  tell  you,  I'm  a  fool  where  a 
lady's  concerned.'\ 

"Upon   my  word,  Mick,"  said   Lord  Innishowen, 
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"you've  been  saying  that  too  long.  I  wouldn't  be 
surprised  if  a  woman  made  a  fool  of  you  before  very 
long." 

Over  his  beef  and  pickles  Lord  Innishowen  grum- 
bled to  himself 

"  Upon  my  honour,  I'm  not  surprised  that  Hercules 
McDonnell  is  cutting  out  Mick  with  the  Duke.  That 
Crown  Prosecutorship  has  played  the  devil  with  his 
humour.  It  was  always  acid,  but  now,  begad,  it 
turns  the  pickles  sour — hangman's  wit,  I  call  it." 

"  Look  here,  Theodosia,"  he  said,  turning  suddenly 
to  my  aunt,  "  I'm  obliged  to  you,  upon  my  word  I 
am,  ma'am,  for  making  a  fool  of  Mick.  Why,  the 
country'U  ring  with  it.  I  shouldn't  wonder  now  if 
the  Four  Courts  was  for  sending  you  a  deputation 
with  an  address  of  thanks." 

"  If  I  can  get  my  man  off,  or  at  least  his  sentence 
reduced,  I'll  be  better  pleased,  Innishowen,  though 
I'm  proud  to  oblige  you,"  said  my  aunt. 

"  Her  man  !  If  Mick  could  only  hear  her  !  Well, 
thank  the  Lord,  he  can't,  or  Tubbergort  Court- 
house would  be  done  out  of  the  prettiest  spectacle 
it  has  seen  in  its  life,  and  the  country  out  of  its 
laugh." 

"  Eat  your  lunch,  Innishowen,"  said  Aunt  Theo. 
"You're  really  too  malicious." 

"  I  wish  I  could  be  in  Kildare  Street  Club  to- 
morrow to  hear  what'U  be  said  about  it,"  Lord  In- 
nishowen went  on.  "  Upon  my  word,  if  I  wasn't 
bound  to  look  after  you,  Theodosia,  I'd  run  up  for 
a  week." 
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"  It  will  be  great  material  for  the  ballad-singers," 
said  I. 

"  Ah,  so  it  will.  Mick'll  have  a  rope's  length  of 
ballads  made  to  his  name.  Maybe  that'll  be  a  joke 
after  his  own  heart." 
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THE    VERDICT 

"/^ALL  Theodosia  Brereton  !  "  said  the  crier. 

V>>4  There  was  a  little  stir  in  court.  One  police- 
man after  another  had  come  up  to  swear  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  arrest  of  the  prisoners,  and  the 
evidence  had  been  too  monotonous  to  be  very  ex- 
citing. But  here  was  something  new.  Evidently 
the  Crown  Prosecutor  intended  to  connect  the  men 
with  other  outrages  in  the  same  county.  There  was 
a  craning  of  necks,  and  even  the  judge  leant  forward 
as  Aunt  Theodosia,  with  the  help  of  her  stick, 
climbed  to  the  witness-box. 

She  took  the  oath,  and  sat  down  with  an  air  of 
relief  in  the  chair  which  had  been  handed  to  her. 

"  You  are  Lady  Theodosia  Brereton  ? "  Mr.  Delany 
began. 

"  Why,  of  course  I  am,"  said  Aunt  Theo,  with  an 
astonishment  that  made  a  smile  pass  round  the  court. 

"And   you   remember   the   night  of  the    17th  of 
January  in  this  year  .-•  " 

"  I'm  not  likely  to  forget  it,  though  none  of  us  are 
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as  young  as  we  were,"  with  a  look  of  some  asperity 
at  the  questioner. 

"  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  the  Court  your 
memories  of  that  night  ?  " 

Aunt  Theodosia,  with  some  circumlocution,  told 
the  story  of  the  night  down  to  the  moment  when  she 
saw  the  fire  heaped  against  our  door,  and  closed  the 
wicket  in  the  face  of  it. 

While  she  gave  her  evidence,  Mr.  Delany's  face 
fascinated  me.  It  wore  an  expression  of  the  most 
humorous  satisfaction,  and  now  and  again  he  took 
snuff  with  an  ecstatic  air.  His  manner  was  full  of 
urbanity  as  he  led  Aunt  Theo  back  to  the  path  of 
direct  narrative — and  sometimes  he  could  not  forbear 
a  glance  of  rapier-like  malice  in  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Elliot  as  the  evidence  seemed  likely  to  tell  against 
the  prisoners. 

"  And,  now,  ma'am,"  he  said,  when  Aunt  Theo- 
dosia had  come  to  a  pause.  "  Will  you  be  good 
enough  to  look  round  the  court  and  see  if  you  can 
identify  any  one  here  as  having  taken  part  in  the 
attack  on  your  house  .-*  " 

"  There  is  only  one  man  I  am  sure  of,"  said  Aunt 
Theo  in  a  low  voice,  after  looking  steadily  at  the  dock. 

"  And  that  one  ?  Be  good  enough "  —  to  the 
warders — "to  make  the  prisoners  stand  upright.  The 
witness  cannot  see  them  properly." 

"  I  don't  want  to  see  them  any  better,"  said  Aunt 
Theodosia.     "  There's  only  one  man  I  can  swear  to." 

"  And  that  one  >  " 

"  The  man  in  the  right-hand  corner,  Mat  McCor- 
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mack.     I  ought  to  know  him,  for  I   buy  his  wife's 
chickens  every  year." 

"And  no  doubt  have  done  him  and  his  a  great 
deal  of  kindness." 

"  I  won't  deny  that  I  got  his  eldest  girl  a  place  as 
nursery  governess,  and  that  I  intended  to  do  some- 
thing for  his  boys." 

"  And  this  is  the  man,"  said  Mr.  Delany,  address- 
ing the  jury  in  a  fire  of  indignation,  "this  is  the 
man  who  would  have  burnt  this  lady  and  her  inno- 
cent and  charming  nieces  alive  in  their  beds,  this 
ingrate  bound  to  his  benefactress  by  all  ties  of  grati- 
tude.    Alas,  my  unhappy  country  !  " 

"  Easy  now  !  "  said  Aunt  Theodosia  ;  "  we  weren't 
in  our  beds — we  were  up  and  fighting  them." 

"It  is  immaterial,"  said  Mr.  Delany,  with  visible 
annoyance.  "You  were  in  the  house,  and  it  was 
surrounded  by  these  desperadoes." 

"  But  they  went  away  as  soon  as  they  set  the  place 
on  fire." 

"  Because  your  bell  had  alarmed  the  country.  All 
this  is  irrelevant,  ma'am.  Your  evidence,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  that  you  saw  this  man  engaged  in  the 
work  of  arson." 

"No,  it  isn't,"  said  Aunt  Theodosia.  "I  wish 
you  wouldn't  put  words  into  my  mouth,  Mick.  My 
evidence  is  that  I  heard  him  doing  his  best  to 
prevent  it.  'Glory  be  to  goodness,'  said  he,  *is 
this  what  you  call  fightin'  for  Ireland,  frightenin' 
ould  women  an'  little  girls.?  'Tis  a  shame  for  you, 
Captain,  so  it  is.' " 
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"These  conversations  are  somewhat  irrelevant," 
said  Mr.  Delany,  turning  as  red  as  a  turkey- 
cock. 

"  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Crown  Prosecutor,"  said  the 
judge,  "the  evidence  is  quite  relevant.  You  had 
better  ask  the  witness  if  the  prisoner's  conduct  had 
any  effect  on  his  comrades." 

"  It  had,"  said  Aunt  Theodosia  eagerly.  *'  Only 
for  him  the  place  would  have  been  in  flames.  If 
they'd  all  worked  as  hard  as  the  few  who  seemed 
under  the  captain's  thumb,  there'd  have  been 
no  putting  it  out.  But  a  lot  of  men  followed  Mat 
McCormack's  example,  and  stood  apart.  I  be- 
lieve if  I  hadn't  rung  the  old  bell  they'd  have  un- 
done what  their  comrades  were  doing." 

"What  you  believe  is  not  evidence,"  said  Mr. 
Delany  viciously. 

"  Well,  upon  my  word  ! "  began  Aunt  Theodosia. 

"  Listen  now,  ma'am," — smiles  were  visibly  widen- 
ing all  round  the  court,  and  some  of  the  barristers 
were  hiding  their  faces — "  remember  that  you  are  on 
your  oath.  Can  you  identify  no  one  but  this  chival- 
rous Moonlighter  ? " 

"  I  told  you  before  I  didn't  know  one  of  them  from 
Adam." 

"  You  are  on  your  oath,  remember.  How  does  it 
come  that  you  are  sure  of  this  man,  yet  can  swear  to 
none  of  his  associates  ?  " 

"Mr.  Delany,"  interposed  the  judge  mildly,  "you 
are  cross-examining  your  own  witness." 

"  And  wondering  what  the  devil  brings  her  there, 
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my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Delany,  with  such  irresistible 
comicality  that  the  Court  roared,  and  then  became 
suddenly  serious. 

"  That's  where  Mick  shines,"  whispered  Mr. 
Meredith,  emerging  from  the  shade  of  a  newspaper, 
wreathed  in  smiles.  "  The  situation  is  saved  by 
humour,  you  see.  Yet  he's  never  had  his  pitch  so 
queered  before  in  his  mortal  life  ;  and  in  his  heart 
he's  fit  to  kill  somebody." 

"  You  can't  make  me  swear  to  people  I  don't 
know,"  said  Aunt  Theo,  with  an  evident  enjoyment 
of  Mr.  Delany's  wrath. 

"  Not  this  captain,  now  ?  You  were  in  conversa- 
tion with  him.     You  didn't  recognise  his  voice? " 

"  He  was  a  tall  fellow,  and  he  was  very  uncivil." 

"  That's  not  identification." 

"  No  then,  if  to  be  uncivil " 

"  My  lord,"  said  Mr.  Delany  abruptly,  "  I  have 
done  with  this  witness.  She  closes  the  case  for  the 
Crown.  I  now  hand  her  over  to  my  friend,  Mr. 
Elliot." 

"  I  do  not  propose  to  cross-examine,"  said  Mr. 
Elliot.  "  My  learned  brother  has  obtained  many 
valuable  admissions  from  the  witness.  I  think  I  can 
leave  the  case  in  his  hands." 

"  Oh,  you  can  humbug  me,"  said  Mr.  Delany  across 
the  court.  "You've  got  the  laugh  of  me,  sure  enough. 
She's  made  a  fine  hare  of  me.  You  can  stand  down, 
ma'am." 

Even  the  judge  smiled  decorously.  Aunt  Theo 
returned  to  her  place  apparently  well  satisfied  with 
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herself,  but  remarking  audibly  that  Mick  never  could 
keep  his  temper  at  cards  unless  he  was  winning,  and 
then  he  couldn't  keep  his  jokes  off  those  who  were 
losing. 

After  that  things  went  tamely.  On  our  way  back 
to  the  hotel  it  was  evident  that  we  were  in  high 
favour  with  the  populace ;  and  the  waiter,  boots, 
and  chambermaid  almost  prostrated  themselves  be- 
fore us  doing  us  services.  This  attitude  somewhat 
perturbed  Aunt  Theodosia. 

"They're  a  terrible  people  for  jumping  to  conclu- 
sions," she  said  uneasily.  "  The  next  thing  will  be 
that  they'll  think  I  stand  in  with  those  rapscallions. 
All  because  I  tell  the  truth  about  Mat  McCor- 
mack." 

"  You're  the  heroine  of  the  hour,"  I  said.  "  They 
think  you  could  have  sworn  to  every  man  of  them 
if  you  liked." 

"  And  I  on  my  oath !  "  said  Aunt  Theo  scandal- 
ised. "  I'm  glad  I  didn't  know  them,  though.  It 
wouldn't  be  pleasant  work  swearing  them  into  penal 
servitude.  Don't  let  Mick  trip  you  up,  my  girl.  He's 
the  deuce  and  all  for  making  you  say  what  you 
never  said." 

"  The  people  love  you  because  you've  made  a  fool 
of  Mr.  Delany." 

"They're  a  great  people  for  a  joke.  They'd  joke  if 
they  were  dying.  It's  what  makes  the  country  worth 
living  in,  though  there's  no  rent  and  wet  seasons,  and 
a  deal  of  hearty  poverty." 

The  next  morning  we  were  awakened  by  a  singing 
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under  our  window.  I  got  up  and  peeped  through  the 
blind. 

*'  Is  it  serenading  us  they  are  .-•  "  asked  Aunt  Theo. 

"  They've  sat  up  all  night  to  make  the  song,"  I 
replied. 

A  tatterdemalion  ballad-singer  was  the  centre  of 

a  delighted  crowd.  He  was  singing  : 

"  Come,  all  ye  tender  Christians,  and  unto  me  resort, 
I'll  tell  yez  of  an  interview  was  held  in  Tubbergort. 
Infamous  Mick  Delany  was  sniffing  for  his  prey 
Of  fourteen   honest    Connaught    men   to   take   their   lives 
away. 

"  Inthripid  Lady  Brereton  to  him  these  words  did  spake " 

I  wanted  very  much  to  hear  what  Aunt  Theo  had 
said  according  to  the  ballad-maker,  but  at  this 
moment  there  was  a  shout,  and  the  ballad-singer 
fled,  being  chased  down  the  street  by  a  couple  of 
members  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary. 

"You  little  thought  your  words  would  ever  be 
banned  by  the  police.  Aunt  Theodosia." 

"  Bad  luck  to  the  police.  Why  couldn't  they  stay 
away  a  minute  longer  ?  I  wanted  to  see  what  they'd 
put  in  my  mouth,  the  blackguards.  Something  di- 
verting, I  make  no  doubt." 

**  Never  mind,  Aunt  Theo.  We'll  get  the  ballad  as 
soon  as  it's  printed." 

"  I'm  disgraced,  so  I  am,  for  ever,"  said  my  aunt, 
looking,  nevertheless,  well  pleased.  "  To  think  of  one 
of  my  name  figuring  in  the  ballad-singers'  mouths. 
The  neighbours  '11  never  forgive  me.  It  isn't  as  if  I 
was  called  a  bloody  tyrant  now." 
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"  You  needn't  be  a  bit  afraid  of  Mick,"  whispered 
Mr.  Meredith  to  me  next  morning  when  I  slipped 
into  my  seat  at  the  barristers'  table.  "  He's  a  broken 
man.  He  won't  have  the  heart  to  cross-examine  you. 
He's  dreading  the  laugh  that's  out  against  him  in 
Dublin." 

Sure  enough,  Mr.  Delany  was  only  a  ghost  of 
himself.  He  tried  to  conduct  things  with  the  old 
spirit,  but  the  effort  was  too  much  for  him.  Irritated 
self-consciousness  was  written  in  everything  he  did 
and  said.  The  case  trailed  by  him  almost  as  though 
he  were  an  uninterested  spectator,  unless  when  he 
bullied  and  nagged  a  witness  to  the  point  of  provok- 
ing the  judge's  interference. 

"Suppressed  gout,"  said  Mr.  Meredith.  "Mick's 
in  for  a  horrible  attack.  He  won't  be  able  to  go  the 
circuit  much  further.  He'll  be  off  to  Ems  or  Hom- 
burg.  I  wouldn't  like  to  be  in  Mick's  shoes — not  but 
what  they'd  have  to  be  a  deal  too  big  for  me  to  be 
comfortable  wear  for  him,  now, — when  he  shows  his 
face  in  Dublin." 

Mr.  Delany  cross-examined  me  sullenly,  but  with- 
out tripping  me  up.  I  told  how  Con  had  given  us 
warning,  so  that  we  might  leave  the  Rosery  in  time 
if  we  would,  and  how  he  had  returned  and  tried  to 
extinguish  the  fire.  Of  my  experiences  the  night  of 
the  midnight  meeting  I  said  nothing. 

The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  "  guilty,"  with  a 
recommendation  to  mercy  in  the  case  of  two  of  the 
prisoners. 

The  sentences  were  eight  and  ten  years  for  the 
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body  of  the  Moonlighters.  In  the  cases  of  Mat  Mc- 
Cormack  and  Con  Meehan  the  judge  thought  that 
sentences  of  a  year's  imprisonment  would  meet  the 
requirements  of  justice. 

I  thought  I  would  never  get  away  with  the  news  to 
Nora  ;  but  as  we  left  the  court  in  the  waning  light 
of  the  late  September  afternoon,  a  woman  rushed 
up,  and  flung  herself  about  Aunt  Theodosia's  knees, 
embracing  them.     It  was  Mat  McCormack's  wife. 

"  May  God  bless  and  reward  you ! "  she  cried. 
"  Sure  ten  years  'ud  have  been  the  death  of  me." 

"  Tut-tut,  my  good  woman.  What  would  God 
reward  me  for .-'  Is  it  for  telling  the  simple  truth  ? 
Go  home  now,  and  look  after  your  children,  and  when 
you  get  that  misguided  man  of  yours  back,  keep  him 
from  such  wicked  folly  for  the  future.  Do  you  hear 
me  now  ? " 

"  Och,  sure  I  hear  you,  God  bless  you  !  Isn't  your 
voice  sweeter  thin  an  angel  of  heaven's  to  me  ?  Aye 
will  I  keep  him  from  his  bad  company.  Let  him 
come  back  to  me  safe,  an'  I'll  tether  him  to  my  side, 
so  that  he'll  no  more  have  his  way  than  little  Johnny 
here." 

During  the  nine  days  of  wonder  that  followed, 
Aunt  Theodosia  was  the  best  talked  of  woman 
between  the  four  seas  of  Ireland. 

And  sure  enough  the  poor  Crown  Prosecutor  we 
heard  was  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of  the  gout, 
and  was  ordered  by  his  doctor  rest  and  change  to  a 
German  Spa. 

Now  that  the  trial  was  over  happily,  I  had 
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only  the  trouble  about  Sheila's  health  and  her  un- 
happy love  affair.  But  in  the  absorption  of  the  trial 
I  had  given  up  my  habit  of  locking  her  door  at 
night. 
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Chapter   XXIV 
SHEILA  IS  MISSING 

WE  drove  home  from  Tubbergort  the  morn- 
ing of  the  third  day,  and  I  only  waited  to 
snatch  a  hasty  lunch  before  carrying  the  news  to 
Nora. 

But  quick  as  I  was,  some  one  had  been  there  before 
me.  I  found  Nora  lying  in  a  state  of  placid  idle- 
ness, with  her  hand  on  the  rough  back  of  a  little 
half-bred  terrier  which  she  had  made  a  pet  of, 
and  found,  as  she  said  herself,  the  greatest  of  com- 
pany. 

"  Sure  Rory  never  wants  to  be  out  with  the  other 
dogs,"  she  had  said,  "  even  if  the  greatest  of  divar- 
sion  is  goin'  on.  I  never  hear  a  sigh  from  him 
except  it  might  be  a  sigh  of  contintment.  The 
sun  wouldn't  shine  for  the  same  little  dog  if  he 
wasn't  by  me,  lyin'  on  my  patchwork  quilt,  that 
it  took  me  two  winters  to  make,  sure  of  his  wel- 
come." 

I  answered  her  quiet  smile  when  I  came  in. 

"  Well,  Nora,"  I  said,  "  I've  run  all  the  way  with 
the  news,  and  hardly  waited  to  eat  a  bit  of  food  after 
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coming  home  from  Tubbergort  this  morning,  and 
here  you've  heard  all  about  it,  you  ungrateful 
girl !  " 

"  The  gentleman  from  Castle  Finn  brought  the 
news  himself  last  night,  may  the  Lord  reward  you 
and  him." 

"  I  suppose  he  had  had  a  telegram  sent  to  him  ?  " 

"  He  had.  He  was  in  earlier  in  the  day  to  say 
Councillor  Elliot  'ud  let  him  know  at  once.  Sure 
my  heart's  as  light  as  a  feather.  What's  a  year? 
Why,  there's  nearly  a  day  of  it  gone  already." 

"  Do  you  feel  like  getting  well,  Nora .? " 

"  I  think  I'll  get  up  as  soon  as  the  doctor  lets 
me.  He  says  it  won't  be  long  now  till  he  does  ; 
and  there's  a  power  for  me  to  do  before  Con  comes 
back  to  marry  me." 

Her  eyes  danced  at  me  with  a  joyous  secret  in 
them.  She  looked  rather  like  a  girl  whose  marri- 
age-day has  been  fixed  than  one  whose  lover  had 
just  begun  a  term  of  imprisonment. 

"  What  is  it,  Nora }  You  have  something  more 
to  tell  me." 

"Sure  I  couldn't  hold  it  back  from  you,  Miss 
Dessy,  though  I  wanted  you  to  guess.  What  do 
you  think  that  English  gentleman's  going  to  do 
for  us  ? " 

"  Something  very  good,  I  should  think." 

"  Sure  you'd  never  guess  it.  He's  giving  my 
mother  and  me  a  little  lodge  at  his  English  place. 
He  sat  there  where  you're  sittin',  Miss  Dessy,  an' 
told  me  about  it — a  grand  little   place  it  must  be, 
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by  all  accounts,  with  every  convenience  that  Quality 
could  have,  and  stannin'  away  by  itself  within  a 
pair  o'  big  gates,  an'  the  village  three  miles  away. 
You'd  think  it  was  conthrived  to  keep  Con  from 
the  company." 

"And  Con  will  be  there." 

"  There  ;  when  he  can  begin  life  over  again,  and 
no  one  will  know  he  ever  was  inside  a  prison.  The 
gentleman  asked  me  if  he'd  like  to  be  a  game- 
keeper. *  Och,'  says  I,  *  Con'U  be  anything  you 
like  once  he  knows  what  you've  done  for  him. 
He's  the  foolish  boy,  and  aisy  led  astray  by  com- 
pany, but  the  kindest,  fondest,  simplest  ever  lived. 
Why,  Rory  here's  not  faithfuller.  And  think  what 
it'll  mean  to  him  coming  out  of  that  black  place 
to  find  me  and  the  little  home  ready  for  him! 
The  old  mother's  out  of  her  mind  with  joy  about 
it." 

"You  don't  seem  to  mind  leaving  us,  Nora,"  I 
said  reproachfully. 

"  Ah !  don't  say  the  like,"  said  the  girl,  impul- 
sively seizing  my  hand.  "  The  fret'll  be  on  me  sore 
and  heavy  the  day  I  say  good-bye  to  you.  And 
I'm  fond  of  this  little  place,  so  I  am  ;  but  I've 
died  twenty  deaths  in  it,  so  I  have,  with  the  fear 
for  Con.  What  with  the  polis  on  one  side,  and 
them  that  had  cause  to  hate  him  on  the  other,  I 
was  like  a  crippled  woman  that  sees  her  little  child 
walkin'  into  the  fire.  'Tis  no  wonder  I  didn't  get 
my  health." 

"  Poor  Nora !  I  am  glad  a  happier  day  is 
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dawning,    and    that    your    mind     is     easier     about 
Con." 

"  Sure,  nothin'  could  happen  him  there  with  the 
fine  big  walls  about  him  and  the  warders  to  lock 
him  into  his  little  cell,  and  the  doctor  to  cure  him 
if  he  gets  a  cold  on  him,  and  the  schoolmaster  to 
tache  him  his  learnin'.  Sir  Giles  told  me  all  about 
it.  And  they  do  be  learned  trades,  Miss  Decima, 
and  comes  out  as  handy  as  ever  you  seen." 

I  was  delighted  with  the  view  Nora  took  of 
Con's  imprisonment,  and  could  measure  by  it  the 
anxiety  she  had  endured  on  his  account. 

"Well,  we  must  only  write  to   each   other  som    ^ 
times,  Nora,"  I  said.  */ 

Her  face  took  an  alarmed  look. 

"I'll  send  you  a  screed  now  and  again  through 
his  Reverence,"  she  said,  "  and  I'm  proud  the 
nuns  taught  me  to  cipher  ;  but  never  write  to  me 
from  here,  Miss  Decima.  'Tis  a  saycret  where 
we're  going  to  with  ourselves." 

"  Oh,  I  see,  Nora.  It  is  very  wise ;  but  I  can 
get  my  letters  posted  in  Dublin,  you  know.  That 
will  be  all  right,  won't  it?" 

"  There  wouldn't  be  any  one  in  the  post-office 
there — I  remember  hearing  tell  the  widow  Reilly 
had  a  son  a  letter-carrier  somewhere — that  'ud  be 
likely  to  know  }  " 

"  I'm  quite  sure  there  would  not,  Nora ;  but  if 
you're  uneasy  about  it,  I  won't  write." 

"Indeed,  then,  I  wouldn't  risk  that  for  a  deal. 
Sure,  'tis  the  greatest  of  kindness  makes  you  trouble 
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at  all  about  a  poor  girl  like  me.  And  I'd  put  my 
heart  under  your  feet,  so  I  would,  for  the  gratitude. 
But,  you  won't  be  always  in  it  yourself,  Miss 
Decima  ? " 

I  sighed. 

"  Four  and  a  half  years,  Nora,  if  all  goes  well." 

"  Four  and  a  half  years !  Think  of  it  now  !  And 
Con  coming  home  to  me  in  a  year,  and  one  day 
of  that  gone.  Well,  God's  better  to  some  than  they 
deserve." 

"  He  rewards  a  grateful  heart." 

"  Is  it  me,  Miss  Decima  ?  Sure,  I'm  not  grate- 
ful, not  as  grateful  as  I  ought  to  be.  'Tis  the 
terrible  ould  grumbler  I  was,  and  He — His  name 
be  praised !  —  keeping  the  greatest  of  happiness  in 
store  for  me  all  the  time." 

I  had  stood  up  to  go,  when  Nora  took  my  sleeve 
in  a  soft,  detaining  hold. 

"  Whisper  now.  Miss  Dessy,"  she  said.  "  I  wish 
himself  above  there  at  Castle  Finn  looked  happier." 

"  Why  wouldn't  he  be  happy,  Nora,  a  young  man 
like  him,  strong  and  handsome  and  clever  as  any 
gentleman  needs  to  be,  and  with  plenty  of  money?" 

"  When  he  sat  there  in  the  chair,  with  his  gloves 
in  his  hands  and  his  hat  off,  for  all  the  world  as 
if  he  was  visitin'  Quality  instead  of  the  mother  and 
me,  I  kept  watching  his  face  as  he  looked  down. 
I  thought  it  was  terrible  lined  for  a  young  gentle- 
man of  his  age.  I  wouldn't  like  to  think  a  little 
boy  of  mine  would  ever  look  like  that.  'Twould  deso- 
late the  crathur's  mother,  if  she  could  but  know." 
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"  Englishmen  are  serious,  you  know,  Nora.  You 
mustn't  imagine  that  Sir  Giles  is  unhappy  because 
he's  not  like  my  brother  Shawn." 

"  Och,  Master  Shawn.  God  bless  him  !  Sure  'tis 
the  lovely  boy  he  is.  No,  then,  I  wouldn't  be  ex- 
pecting the  English  gentleman  to  have  as  light  a 
heart  as  all  that.  But  there's  trouble  in  his  face. 
I'd  like  to  know,  Miss  Decima — you'll  excuse  the 
liberty — whether  some  one — was  going  to  make  him 
happy." 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,  Nora.  I  don't  think  we 
can  talk  about  it.  There  are  other  people  to  be 
thought  of,  too." 

I  went  away  feeling  that  Nora  thought  Sir  Giles 
was  suffering  from  an  unrequited  passion  for  me, 
but  of  that  I  have  never  been  sure  to  this  day. 

When  I  went  home  I  sought  Sheila  for  the  lei- 
surely talk  we  always  had  after  even  the  shortest 
absence  from  each  other. 

I  found  her  contemplating  a  number  of  dresses 
laid  out  upon  her  bed. 

"  Thinking  of  packing  already  ?  "  I  said. 

"  Yes.  I  was  wondering  what  I  ought  to  take. 
Magda  told  me  thin  white  woollen  for  frocks,  as 
I've  been  coughing  of  nights." 

She  coughed  as  she  spoke,  and  I  noticed  that 
the  cough  shook  her  slight  body. 

"  Is  your  cough  worse,  Sheila  ? "  I  asked  anx- 
iously. 

"  No  worse.  It's  only  an  influenza  cough.  Al- 
giers will  put  it  all  right." 
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"  Will  it  ?  You  will  carry  your  trouble  with  you 
to  Algiers." 

"  Decima,  I  want  you  to  read  these,"  she  said, 
taking  up  a  packet  of  letters  and  handing  them  to 
me.  "  Yes,  they  are  Anthony's.  I  want  you  to 
read  them.  I  think  it's  a  horrid  thing  to  show 
one's  love  letters  in  a  general  way,  but  I  have  a 
reason  for  asking  you  to  read  these." 

I  took  the  packet  without  a  word,  and  sitting 
down  on  the  chintz  roses  of  the  window  seat,  I 
read  them  through. 

Frankly,  they  amazed  me.  They  were  not  like 
the  letters  I  had  imagined  Anthony  Lumsden 
would  write.  They  were  like  the  letters  of  a 
passionately  loving  husband  to  an  absent  wife. 
The  sense  of  longing  and  loneliness  was  like  a  cry 
in  them  ;  but  side  by  side  with  this  was  a  confi- 
dence, a  certainty,  an  air  of  undoubting  possession 
which  smote  me,  knowing  Sheila's  heart  was  not 
really  his.  Plainly  he  had  no  misgivings  now  that 
she  was  not  his  mate  destined  for  him  by  Heaven. 

As  I  finished,  Sheila  smiled  her  pale  smile  at  me. 

"  It  is  fatuous,  isn't  it  }  "  she  said.  "  The  word 
of  an  archangel  wouldn't  make  him  believe  I  had 
accepted  him  while  the  seeds  of  love  for  another 
man  were  in  my  heart.  Seeds !  No,  but  roots ! 
God  knows  I  have  tried  to  drag  them  up.  He 
thinks  the  coldness  that  made  him  suffer  was  but 
girlish  caprice  or  something  of  the  sort." 

I  looked  at  her  silent  with  pity. 

"  It  is  with  such  letters  he  has  been  whipping  me 
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up  all  the  time,"  she  said.  "  It  is  a  comfort  some 
one  knows.  I  can  talk  to  you,  Decima.  Over  and 
over  when  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  undo  it,  one 
of  these  letters  has  come  and  whipped  me  back 
to  my  promise." 

"  And  you  have  given  up  the  struggle  ? " 

"  I  have  given  it  up.  He — Sir  Giles  Dennistoun 
— he  has  been  waiting  since  June  for  me  to  make 
up  my  mind.  I  have  made  it  up  now.  He  came 
yesterday.  I  was  alone,  for  Aunt  Maria  had  gone 
over  to  have  tea  with  Mrs.  Hamilton.  It  was  a 
frightful  struggle,  Decima,  but  ...  I  sent  him 
away.  It  is  final — my  going  to  Algiers.  He  says 
he  will  never  see  me  again." 

"  Poor  Sheila  !  " 

"  You  don't  know  how  it  exhausted  me.  It  was 
terrible,  Decima.  He  fought  as  though  for  his  life, 
and  when  I  thought  it  was  all  over,  and  that  I 
might  rest,  having  renounced  ,  .  .  everything 
.  .  .  it  began  all  over  again.  It  was  like  being 
exposed  to  the  most  furious  storm.  I  believe  he 
fought  for  my  life  as  well  as  his  happiness.  I  know 
he  thinks  I  will  die  of  it.  But  I  triumphed.  He 
went  away  at  last." 

It  was  a  sorrowful  triumph  that  showed  itself  in 
Sheila's  hanging  head  and  the  droop  of  her  tall 
slenderness,  like  a  white  flower  beaten  by  the  wind. 

"  And  you  will  go  to  Algiers  ?  " 

"  I  will  go." 

She  lifted  her  head  with  a  sudden  sweet  and  mourn- 
ful exaltation. 
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"If  it  were  to  be  as  .  .  .  he  thinks  .  .  . 
and  I  left  myself  as  well  as  my  sorrows  in  a  quiet 
place  there,  why,  then  I  should  be  Anthony's  for  ever. 
How  he  would  remember  me  !  It  would  be  better 
than  a  sickly,  petulant,  mortal  woman,  who  might 
betray  to  him  one  day  that  she  had  wanted  the  moon, 
and  that  he  had  not  satisfied  her." 

The  twilight  was  in  the  room  now,  and  Sheila,  to 
my  excited  fancy,  began  to  glimmer  like  a  ghost. 
But  I  have  always  been  the  common-sense  one,  and  I 
cried  to  her  not  to  be  morbid,  but  to  come  and  drink 
tea  by  a  pleasant  fire. 

I  slept  heavily  that  night,  for  the  excitement  of  the 
past  days  had  made  me  weary,  and  I  had  not  slept 
well  in  the  strange  hotel  bedroom.  But  I  sprang  up 
with  my  heart  in  my  mouth  at  Peggy's  grip  of  my  arm 
some  time  in  the  morning. 

"  Get  up,  Miss  Decima,"  she  was  saying,  and  her 
face  was  terrified.  "  Get  up,  for  the  love  of  God  ! 
Miss  Sheila's  not  in  her  room." 

I  sprang  out  of  bed  and  hurried  to  my  sister's 
room.  There  was  no  one  there.  The  bed  had  been 
slept  in,  but  passing  my  hand  within  it  I  found  it 
quite  cold.  It  must  have  been  untenanted  for  some 
time. 

"  You  are  sure  she  is  not  up  and  about } "  I  asked, 
though  I  knew  she  was  not  in  my  heart. 

"Would  I  frighten  you  without  makin'  sure  ?  I've 
hunted  every  spot  of  the  garden  an'  orchard  an'  house. 
At  first  I  wasn't  frightened,  for  I  thought  I'd  let  you 
sleep  late,  bein'  tired,  and  was  thinkin'  maybe  she'd 
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woke  up  an'  slipped  out  unbeknownst.  But  no  one's 
seen  her." 

"  You  haven't  told  any  one,  Veggy  ?  " 

"  Her  ladyship's  still  asleep.  Would  I  be  tellin'  the 
family's  affairs  to  them  hussies  of  girls  ?  " 

"  Tell  no  one,  Peggy,"  I  said,  "  till  I've  looked  for 
her.  She  must  have  gone  out  in  her  sleep.  Did  you 
know  she'd  taken  to  sleep-walking  again  ?  " 

"  The  poor  lamb  !  No,  Miss  Dessy,  I  never  sus- 
pected such  a  thing.  Sure  if  I  did  I'd  have  watched 
over  her  better — her  old  Peggy,  that  lay  awake  many 
a  night  when  she  was  a  child,  afraid  she'd  lave  her 
bed." 

I  was  huddling  on  my  clothes  as  I  spoke.  I  could 
think  of  nothing,  but  to  go  the  way  I  knew  her  to 
have  gone  before — that  is,  towards  Finn  Abbey. 

But  while  I  ran  all  the  way,  I  saw  nothing  but 
the  deer  grazing  amid  the  bracken,  and  the  rabbits 
scurrying  through  the  glens,  and  a  golden  eagle  that 
hung  motionless  above  the  mountains, 

I  came  back  as  fast  as  I  had  gone,  hoping  Sheila 
might  only  have  prolonged  a  morning  walk,  and 
might  before  now  have  returned. 

But  no,  there  was  no  news.  And  while  I  stood 
wringing  my  hands  in  the  upper  corridor,  and  dread- 
ing having  to  tell  Aunt  Theo,  Mr.  Archdale  suddenly 
appeared  at  the  door  of  his  room. 
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"  T    HOPED  you  were  coming  to  see  me,"  he  said, 
A     smiling.     "  I  have  read  quite  through  yester- 
day's paper,  and  want  to  hear " 

Then  he  caught  sight  of  my  face,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  his  own  changed. 

"  What  is  it }  "  he  asked.  "  What  has  happened  ? 
Tell  me  about  it." 

I  let  him  lead  me  into  the  cheerful  sitting-room 
with  its  pleasant  litter  of  things  belonging  to  all  of  us, 
for  we  were  always  sure  of  returning  to  this  room  to 
take  up  our  dropped  occupations. 

"  Something  terrible  has  happened,"  I  answered 
him.  "  How  can  I  tell  Aunt  Theo  ?  We  can  find 
no  trace  of  Sheila.  She  must  have  been  out  of  her 
room  for  hours." 

He  stared  at  me,  his  honest  face  full  of  consterna- 
tion. 

"  But  where — where  can  she  have  broken  away  to  ? 
You  have  some  idea  ?  " 

I  wrung  my  hands. 

"  I   have  none.     It  is  all  my  fault,"  I  cried.     "  She 
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had  a  habit  of  sleep-walking  in  her  childhood,  espe- 
cially if  she  was  in  any  trouble.  Some  time  ago  I 
found  she  had  been  out  of  her  room  one  night.  I 
was  careful  for  a  while,  and  locked  her  door  of  nights, 
but  lately  I  have  not  been  so  careful.  I  have  been 
away,  you  know — and  she  must  have  been  walking 
again.  What  am  I  to  do  ?  What  shall  I  do  if  any- 
thing has  happened  to  her  ?  " 
'•  You  are  sure  she  is  not  about  the  place  ? " 
"  I  am  certain  of  it." 

"Where  did  she  go  to  when  she  left  her  room 
before  ?  " 

"  To  Finn  Abbey.  I  have  been  there.  There  is  no 
trace  of  her." 

He  stared  at  me,  puzzled. 

"  There   ought   to   be   a   general   search   at  once. 
Some  one  may  have  found  her  and  taken  her  home." 
"  Not  yet,"  I  cried.     "  I  dread  the  talk  of  it.     One 
never    knows  where  a  sleep-walker  may  have  wan- 
dered." 

"  She  must  be  safe,  Miss  Decima.  What  could 
happen  to  her  >  Luckily  there  are  no  rivers,  no  sheer 
descents  anywhere  near  the  house." 

"  None  nearer  than  Castle  Finn.   There  is  the  pond 
where  poor  Lady  Oona  was  drowned." 
A  sudden  thought  froze  my  heart. 
"  What  is  it }  "  he  asked  gently. 
"I  have  just  thought  that  perhaps — perhaps  she 
may  have  gone  there.    She  is  very  like  our  ancestress, 
Lady  Oona,  and  I  know  she  has  always  grieved  over 
her  unhappy  fate,  especially  since  Sir  Giles  Dennis- 
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toun  showed  us  her  rooms  one  afternoon  last  winter. 
Then  .  ,  .  her  thoughts  have  been  busied  with 
.  .  .  Castle  Finn  of  late.  You  know  Sheila  is  the 
one  of  us  who  is  most  in  love  with  our  old  family 
history  and  its  traditions." 

A  curious  illumination  came  into  his  face. 

"  What  a  blithering  idiot  I've  been  !  "  he  muttered 
to  himself.     Then  to  me — 

"  I  believe  you've  hit  it.  I'm  nearly  sure  now  that 
I  saw  your  sister  at  Castle  Finn  once,  but  how  on 
earth  was  I  to  guess  that  it  was  she,  and  asleep  ?  I 
saw  her  enter  Lady  Oona's  wing  one  night  when  I 
was  leaving  Castle  Finn,  having  sat  up  pretty  late 
smoking  and  talking." 

A  light  was  breaking  on  me  also. 

"  Ah,  Sheila  was  the  banshee,  then." 

"  I  didn't  take  her  for  a  ghost.  Her  face  was 
hidden  by  the  hood  of  her  cloak,  but  I  knew  it  was  a 
living  woman." 

"  And  why  on  earth  didn't  you  give  the  alarm  ? " 

He  blushed  and  stammered,  and  I  began  to  under- 
stand dimly. 

"  But  you  didn't  think  it  was  Sheila  ?  "  I  cried. 

"  Decima ! "  he  said,  using  my  name  for  the  first 
time. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Of  course  you  didn't.  But 
oh,  Mr.  Archdale,  my  sister — what  am  I  to  do  ?  Is 
it  a  dreadful  thing  that  she  should  have  gone  there 
even  so  innocently?  She  must  have  been  there 
many  times  that  we  do  not  know  of.  How  would 
people  regard  such  a  thing  ?  " 
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"  As  God  hears  me,"  he  said  solemnly,  "  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  one  could  utter  or  think  slander 
under  the  circumstances.  But  now  you  must  find 
her.  She  may  have  locked  herself  by  accident  into 
the  old  wing." 

"  I  will  go  at  once,"  I  cried,  turning  to  go. 

"Wait,"  he  said,  putting  his  hand  on  mine.  "  Here 
comes  Lady  Thcodosia.  You  must  tell  her  and  let 
her  come  with  you." 

Aunt  Theo  heard  us  with  staring  eyeballs. 

"  My  poor  child  !  "  she  muttered.  "  I  ought  to  have 
taken  better  care  of  her." 

No  one  reproached  me,  though  I  reproached  my- 
self bitterly.  I  have  always  been  too  sure  of  myself, 
and  I  believed  I  might  keep  the  secret  of  Sheila's 
sleep-walking,  being  competent  to  guard  her  myself. 
And  then  I  had  forgotten  my  trust,  and  God  knows 
how  often  Sheila  had  made  those  expeditions  to 
Castle  Finn. 

"  We  will  go  at  once,"  muttered  Aunt  Theo,  turning 
towards  the  door, 

"  Not  looking  like  that,"  said  Mr.  Archdale,  putting 
her  in  a  chair  as  tenderly  as  her  son  might  if  she 
had  had  one.  "  Get  her  a  little  brandy,  Decima  ;  she 
has  had  a  shock.  No,  you  must  not  go  looking  like 
that.     We  must  keep  the  country  from  talking." 

It  was  just  the  suggestion  to  bring  back  Aunt 
Theo's  unconquerable  spirit.  Ten  minutes  later, 
when  we  drove  away  from  the  door,  Rose  tucked 
in  the  rug  about  her  knees,  and  the  stable  boy  gave 
up   the    reins   without   suspecting   anything    wrong. 
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We  had  told  Peggy  to  keep  the  secret,  that  we  were 
going  to  bring  Sheila  back  ;  and  we  could  trust  her 
faithfulness. 

**  We  are  going  to  bring  Sheila  back,"  I  repeated  to 
Aunt  Theo  as  we  drove  up  the  hill,  and  I  said  to 
myself  that  I  was  sure  of  it.  I  would  not  allow  my- 
self to  think  of  the  pond  where  another  sleep-walker 
had  been  drowned.  When  it  would  force  itself  into 
my  thoughts  I  drove  it  back  with  both  hands.  Yet 
I  think  that  dear,  kind  Gervase  Archdale  guessed,  for 
he  whispered  to  me  as  we  left  that  we  would  bring 
Sheila  back. 

"  Broken  bones,"  he  said,  "  wouldn't  keep  me  from 
going  with  you  if  I  could  do  any  good.  But  it  is 
better  I  should  stay  in  my  stall.  Miss  Sheila 
mightn't  like  to  be  made  a  fuss  over;  and  she  needn't 
know  that  I  know  she  walks  in  her  sleep,  poor 
child." 

And  yet  there  was  a  time  when  I  had  laughed  at 
Gervase  Archdale,  and  when  the  last  quality  in  the 
world  I  would  have  given  him  credit  for  would  have 
been  delicacy  and  refinement  of  feeling. 

But  Aunt  Theo  did  not  answer  me.  Her  little 
brown  face  was  tense  with  fear  and  trouble,  and  she 
sat  with  a  huddled-up  and  pinched  air,  as  though  all 
at  once  she  had  felt  her  age. 

•'  Decima,  my  child,"  she  said,  as  we  caught  sight 
of  Castle  Finn,  "if  it  is  true  that  poor  Sheila  has  been 
coming  here  at  night— alone— there  might  be  some 
wicked  enough  to  say  that  Sir  Giles  Dennistoun  knew 
of  it." 
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"  No  one  would  be  wicked  enough,"  I  cried  indig- 
nantly. 

"  You  think  not,  Decima  ?  We  are  only  a  pair 
of  women  who  have  never  stirred  out  of  this  quiet 
corner  of  the  world.  It  is  a  cruel  world,  my  dear, 
and  a  girl's  reputation  is  so  easily  smirched." 

"  No  one  would  dare  say  anything,"  I  answered, 
with  tears  of  indignation    in    my  eyes.     "  Sheila  is 

above  reproach.     And  as  for  Sir  Giles "    I  broke 

off  suddenly.  "  God  grant  we  may  find  her  here ! 
As  Mr.  Archdale  says,  she  may  have  locked  herself 
in.  If  she  is  not  here,  I  do  not  know  where  we 
shall  look  for  her." 

"  Anthony  will  have  to  be  told,"  Aunt  Theo 
went  on.  "  And  Innishowen — I  don't  know  how 
Innishowen  will  take  it.  He  is  so  sensitive  about 
honour." 

"  He  will  take  it  as  if  Sheila  were  his  own  daugh- 
ter. And  as  for  Anthony — what  should  Anthony 
say  ?     She  deserves  well  of  Anthony." 

Aunt  Theo  looked  at  me  curiously,  but  now  Mop 
had  turned  round  on  the  gravel  sweep  before  the 
doors  of  Castle  Finn. 

*'  Now  God  send  the  man  may  be  in,"  she  said, 
half  to  herself;  "for  if  he  isn't,  what  shall  we 
do .? " 

Happily  Sir  Giles  was  in.  The  same  English 
servant  who  had  admitted  me  when  I  came  about 
Con  ushered  us  into  a  little  room  lined  with  books, 
and  after  a  few  seconds,  which  seemed  hours,  Sir 
Giles  entered  the  room. 
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I  suppose  our  looks  told  him  there  was  something 
wrong,  for  he  stopped  in  the  midst  of  greeting  us  to 
ask,  in  an  alarmed  way,  if  any  one  was  ill. 

"  Sir  Giles  Dennistoun,"  said  Aunt  Theo,  standing 
up  and  trembling  a  good  deal,  "  I  have  come  to  you 
on  a  very  strange  errand." 

"  Sheila,"  he  said,  in  a  quick,  frightened  way  ;  "  it 
is  something  about  Sheila," 

Aunt  Theo  did  not  seem  to  notice  the  familiarity 
with  which  the  name  escaped  his  lips. 

"It  is  about  Sheila.  We  are  in  great  trouble," 
she  said. 

"  Something  has  happened  her.     What  is  it  ? " 

"  We  do  not  know,  Sir  Giles.  She  left  her  room 
last  night  in  her  sleep." 

"  And  she  has  hurt  herself?  " 

*'  We  have  come  to  look  for  her  here.  Sir  Giles." 

"  My  God  !  she  is  missing,  then.  And  what  would 
bring  her  here  ?  I  wish  to  God  she  were  here  !  Are 
there  search  parties  looking  for  her  }  " 

"  No  one  knows  she  is  lost,"  Aunt  Theo  said,  with 
a  touching  air  of  dignity.  "  We  must  not  have  the 
dear  child  gossiped  about,  because  she — is  nervous 
and  excitable — and  inherits  a  family — trouble,  shall 
I  call  it  ?  " 

"  But  how  should  she  be  here  ?  " 

"  Sir  Giles,  we  have  reason  to  think  that  she  may 
have  wandered  to  Lady  Oona's  wing.  We  have 
searched  other  places,  and — I  think,  I  hope  she  may 
be  here." 

"  Let  us  see  then,  in  Heaven's  name." 
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We  followed  him  upstairs,  and  along  the  long 
corridor  which  led  to  the  locked  door  of  Lady 
Oona's  wing.  He  seemed  to  have  forgotten  us,  for 
he  strode  furiously,  and  we  had  some  difficulty  in 
keeping  up  with  him.  He  was  at  the  door  at  the 
end  of  the  corridor  before  us.  There  we  found  him 
putting  the  key  into  the  lock, 

"  I  have  lost  the  outer  key,"  he  said  rapidly.  "  I 
mean  the  key  of  the  door  that  leads  down  into  the 
garden.  I  don't  know  when  I  had  it.  I  don't  think 
I've  had  any  use  for  it  since  the  day  we  were  there 
together." 

He  turned  the  key  in  the  stiff  wards  of  the  lock 
with  strong  impatience,  and  rushed  into  the  little 
corridor  beyond. 

Then  he  uttered  a  shout.  We  saw  him  fly  to  the 
farther  door  and  lift  something  in  his  arms.  He 
turned  to  us  as  we  followed  him,  and  his  face  was 
full  of  pity  and  tenderness. 

"  She  is  here,  thank  God,"  he  said.  "  And  not 
dead.  Lady  Theodosia — only  in  a  faint.  The  door 
has  a  spring  lock.  It  must  have  closed  behind  her, 
and  she  must  have  wakened  in  the  effort  to  open  it, 
and  fainted  with  the  shock  of  discovering  her  situa- 
tion." 
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SHEILA   CHOOSES   THE   STRANGER 

SIR  GILES    carried  her   into  Lady  Gona's  bou- 
doir, and  laid  her  on  the  low  couch. 

"  Brandy !  "  he  cried.  "  We  must  have  brandy  to 
bring  her  round.     I  will  fetch  some." 

I  handed  the  flask  Gervase  Archdale  had  given 
me  at  starting,  and  he  held  it  to  her  lips.  She 
swallowed  a  little  without  opening  her  eyes,  and 
presently  a  pale  colour  flickered  into  her  cheeks. 
Her  dark  hair  was  disordered,  and  her  feet  under  the 
long  cloak  that  covered  her  peignoir  were  bare.  I 
noticed  that  Sir  Giles  had  drawn  a  fold  of  the  sofa 
cover  across  them  when  he  laid  her  down. 

We  stood  in  silence,  watching  for  her  to  awake. 
She  looked  very  young  in  this  helplessness  of  sleep, 
very  transparent,  and  so  slight  that  one  wondered 
how  much  longer  so  frail  a  house  could  hold  its 
tenant.  The  long  black  lashes  rested  on  cheeks  full 
of  shadows,  and  through  the  clear  lids  one  could  see 
the  blue  of  the  eyes  beneath. 

"  Poor  child  !  "  sighed  Aunt  Theodosia  ;  "  poor, 
poor  little  Sheilaj  " 
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"  She  has  had  too  much  to  bear,"  Sir  Giles  said,  as 
if  he  were  unconscious  of  listeners  ;  "  but  now  there  is 
an  end  of  it.  She  will  have  to  confess  herself  van- 
quished, poor  heroic  child." 

"What  do  you  mean,  sir?"  asked  Aunt  Theo, 
staring.     "  What  has  she  had  to  bear  }  " 

"  Hush  !  "  he  said  ;  "she  is  waking." 

He  put  his  finger  on  his  lip  as  the  young  mother 
does  in  an  immortal  picture,  and  looked  down  at 
Sheila  with  such  love  and  pity  that  Aunt  Theo  could 
not  fail  to  see  it. 

Suddenly  Sheila's  eyelids  quivered,  and  she  opened 
her  eyes  slowly  and  looked  about  her.  For  an  instant 
her  gaze  rested  on  our  faces  ;  then  they  moved  on  to 
Sir  Giles  Dennistoun's,  and  became  full  of  wonder. 

"  Where  am  I  ?  "  she  asked,  trying  to  sit  upright. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Sir  Giles,  kneeling  by  her,  "  you  are 
all  right.  See,  here  are  your  aunt  and  sister !  You 
came  here  in  sleep,  my  dear ;  here  to  the  house  you 
would  not  accept  when  you  were  waking." 

"  Ah,  I  remember  now,"  she  murmured  dreamily. 
"The  key  was  outside,  and  the  wind  must  have 
slammed  the  door  after  I  had  come  in.  When  I 
could  not  get  out  I  was  frightened." 

"  You  fainted,  my  beloved,"  said  Sir  Giles.  "  But 
now  you  are  all  right  again,  since  we  have  found 
you." 

"  I  don't  understand,"  interrupted  Aunt  Theo  in  a 
feeble  way.  "  What  is  there  between  Sheila  and  this 
gentleman,  Decima,  my  dear  >  Sheila  is  an  engaged 
girl." 
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"  Ah,  you  will  be  angry  with  me,  Aunt  Theo  ? " 
cried  Sheila,  trembling. 

"  No,  no,  my  dear.  Only  troubled,  because  I  am 
in  the  dark,  and  you  have  not  been  well.  Was  I 
ever  angry  with  you.  Sheila  ? " 

"  No  mother  could  have  been  fonder,"  cried  Sheila  ; 
"  but  now  you  will  be  angry  with  me." 

She  stretched  out  her  arms,  and  the  tender  old 
breast  that  had  cradled  us  received  her.  Sir  Giles 
Dennistoun  stood  by  the  head  of  the  couch,  wait- 
ing. 

"  I  thought  I  must  die  of  it  when  I  awoke  and 
found  myself  here.  That  I  should  have  come  like 
this !  It  is  not  the  first  time,  Aunt  Theo.  I 
found  here  things  I  had  missed,  and  thought  I  had 
mislaid — a  ribbon  from  my  hair,  a  handkerchief; 
but  I  could  not  be  blamed,  could  I,  when  I  was 
asleep } " 

"  You  could  not,  my  dear,"  said  Aunt  Theo, 
soothing  her. 

"  What  does  it  matter  ? "  asked  Sir  Giles  Dennis- 
toun. •'  It  is  the  house  of  which  you  are  going  to  be 
mistress." 

"  Sir,"  said  Aunt  Theo,  helplessly,  "  I  do  not 
understand." 

"  Lady  Theodosia,  let  me  explain.  I  love  Sheila 
and  she  loves  me.     She  has  loved  me  all  the  time." 

"  But— Anthony  ? " 

"  She  accepted  Captain  Lumsden  because  she 
would  not  marry  a  Dennistoun.  She  thought  her 
engagement  would   be  barrier  enough.      But  it  has 
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not  been.     Look  at  her.     She  has  almost  killed  her- 
self in  the  effort  to  keep  faith  with  him." 

"  Ah,  Sheila,  you  poor  foolish  child,  did  you 
think  Anthony  would  have  wished  for  anything  but 
your  happiness  ?  "  said  Aunt  Theo,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes, 

"  I  know  he  would  not.  That  is  why  I  could  not 
bear  to  break  his  heart." 

"  Poor  Innishowen  !  "  said  Aunt  Theo,  "  he  was  so 
happy  about  it.  Do  I  understand,  Sheila,  that  you 
wish  to  break  your  engagement  ?  " 

Without  a  word  Sir  Giles  Dennistoun  stooped  and 
very  gently  drew  off  Sheila's  engagement  ring. 

"  You  will  not  be  obstinate  any  more,"  he  said. 
"  I  think  you  have  done  as  much  as  any  mortal 
woman  may,  and  live.  I  shall  have  to  nurse  you 
back  to  what  you  were  when  I  first  saw  you." 

Sheila's  face  answered  Aunt  Theo's  question. 

"  I  am  old,  Decima,  my  dear,"  she  said,  turning  to 
me.  "  I  don't  understand  these  sudden  changes.  If 
it  is  for  your  sister's  good,  I  am  satisfied." 

'•  It  is  for  her  good,  Aunt  Theo,  and  we  must  not 
think  of  anything  but  that.  I  think  we  should  be 
proud  of  Sheila.     She  has  made  a  hard  fight." 

"  And  would  not  have  yielded,"  said  Sir  Giles,  "  it 
she  had  not  been  obliged  to.  The  sleep-walking  has 
stood  my  friend." 

"  I  hope  this  is  an  end  of  it,"  said  Aunt  Theo. 

"  It  is  an  end  of  it.  It  was  only  her  unhappiness 
made  her  seek  in  sleep  what  she  had  renounced 
waking." 
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"  We  had  better  get  home,"  said  Aunt  Theo.  "  We 
want  to  get  Sheila  back  as  quietly  as  possible.  But 
those  bare  feet ! " 

Sheila  blushed  hotly. 

"Our  ancestress's  shoes  will  fit  her,  I  think,"  I 
said,  running  to  another  room  and  bringing  back  an 
armful  of  buckled  and  high-heeled  shoes  in  all  shades 
and  colours.  Sheila  found  a  pair  and  thrust  her  feet 
in  them. 

"  I  have  never  walked  barefooted  before,"  she 
said.  •'  But  I  have  found  the  earth  on  my  shoes 
after  a  night  when  I  thought  to  have  slept  all 
night." 

"  There  must  be  no  more  danger  of  that  sort," 
Sir  Giles  put  in,  frowning. 

"It  was  the  trial  put  me  off  guard,"  I  said.  "It 
will  not  happen  again." 

"  I  am  done  with  sleep-walking,"  said  Sheila ;  "  it 
was  because  I  was  so  unhappy." 

The  lover's  face  beamed  at  her. 

"And  when  am  I  to  come  .!* "  he  asked,  taking 
Aunt  Theo's  hand  and  kissing  it. 

"  Give  me  time,"  she  answered,  "  to  get  used  to  it." 

"  To-day  ? " 

"  To-morrow,"  said  Sheila.  "  There  is  something 
I  must  do  first." 

He  understood  her,  and  bowed  gravely.  I  liked 
him  for  the  gravity  of  his  face  at  that  moment. 

Sir  Giles  brought  Mop  round  to  the  side  of  the 
rose  garden,  and  we  drove  away  unobserved,  Sheila 
wearing  a  large  feathered  hat  that  had  been  Lady 
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Oona's   and    that   sat   delightfully   on   the   rings   of 
her  dark  hair. 

I  watched  her  as  we  drove  home  across  the  park, 
taking  the  quietest  way.  She  looked  serious,  but  the 
tense  look  as  of  a  bow  strained  to  the  point  of 
snapping  had  passed  for  ever. 

Peggy  was  waiting  for  us  in  the  hall,  and  had 
employed  the  maids  in  what  they  considered,  no 
doubt,  an  untimely  and  capricious  turning  out  of  the 
garrets,  the  windows  of  which  faced  away  from  Castle 
Finn. 

The  dear  old  woman  never  asked  a  question,  but 
nearly  carried  Sheila  into  the  house. 

"  Come,  my  lamb,"  she  said,  "  I  have  a  hot  bath 
for  you  and  your  breakfast  ready  to  carry  up  on  a 
tray,  just  as  you  used  to  like  it  from  your  Peggy 
when  you  were  a  child." 

We  had  refused  the  hospitality  of  Castle  Finn, 
since  food  could  not  be  prepared  without  the  aid  of 
the  servants,  and  Sheila  much  needed  that  delicately 
prepared  breakfast  which  Peggy  had  cooked  herself 
with  a  tender  knowledge  of  her  nurseling's  little 
appetite. 

After  her  breakfast  and  bath,  Sheila  slept.  Several 
times  during  the  morning  I  roamed  in  and  out  of 
her  room,  for  I  was  restless,  and  did  not  seem  as  if 
I  could  settle  to  anything.  She  was  sleeping  peace- 
fully, and  her  face,  relaxed  from  its  late  tension,  fell 
again  into  the  soft  roundness  which  had  been  part 
of  its  beauty. 

I  had  guessed  why  she  had  forbidden  Sir  Giles  to 
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come  that  day,  and  my  guess  proved  right,  for  at 
lunch  she  said,  with  a  painful  blush,  that  she  was 
going  to  see  Mrs.  Lumsden  that  afternoon. 

"  You  are  going  to  tell  her,  Sheila  ?  "  said  Aunt 
Theo.     "  Why  ?     We  could  spare  you  that." 

"  I  think  I  ought  to  do  it,  Aunt  Theo.  I  dread 
it  beyond  all  things,  but  I  think  I  ought  not  to 
shirk  it." 

"  If  you  think  you  ought  to  do  it,  child,  God  for- 
bid I  should  stand  in  your  way.  Will  you  go 
alone.?" 

Sheila  shot  an  appealing  glance  at  me. 

"  I  will  come  with  you,"  I  said.  "  Mop  might  run 
away,  you  know." 

So,  after  lunch  we  started.  Hardly  a  word  was 
spoken  on  the  way,  and  Sheila  sat  with  compressed 
lips.     Once  she  answered  the  sympathy  in  my  face 

"You  see  how  hard  the  undoing  is,"  she  said. 
'*  Can  you  wonder  I  hesitated  ?  " 

"  Let  me  tell.  Sheila." 

"No,  I  owe  it  to  them  to  tell  myself;  I  shall 
begin  to  be  happy,  Decima,  when  I  know  Anthony 
has  had  that  letter.  It  is  awful,  awful,  that  he 
should  go  on  being  happy  and  believing  in  me  for 
three  mortal  weeks  to  come." 

"Unfortunately  you  can't  cable  it,  Sheila." 

"  No,  I  wish  I  could,"  she  said,  catching  my 
mournful  humour. 

I  pitied  poor  Sheila  taken  into  Mrs.  Lumsden's 
unsuspecting  embrace. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  asked  the  poor  lady,  releasing 
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her,  "  and  how  go  the  preparations  for  Algiers  ? 
Have  you  come  to  tell  me  you  have  fixed  a 
date  ? " 

Sheila  turned  deadly  white,  and  looked  for  a 
minute  as  if  she  would  run  away.  Seeing  her 
terror,  I  stepped  forward  and  held  her  hand  in  a 
reassuring  grip. 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  children  ?  Won't  you 
sit  down  ?  You  look  so  uncomfortable  standing. 
Sheila,  my  child,  you  must  have  a  glass  of  Innis- 
howen's  old  port — you  look  fit  to  faint." 

Sheila  burst  into  tears. 

"Mrs.  Lumsden,"  she  cried,  "I  have  come  to  tell 
you  ...  to  tell  you  .  .  .  that  I've  broken 
.     .     .     my  engagement  with  Anthony." 

"  With  Anthony  !  You  haven't  quarrelled  !  How 
could  you  quarrel,  and  he  in  India  ?  " 

"  Oh,  forgive  me.  I  could  not  have  made  him 
happy.  I  thought  I  could  have  loved  him  indeed  ; 
he  is  so  good,  and  he  loves  me  so  much.  I  have 
nearly  died  of  it." 

She  stood  stretching  out  imploring  hands  to  Mrs. 
Lumsden,  whose  ruddy  tints  had  all  faded. 

"  My  poor  boy ! "  she  muttered  to  herself,  and 
then :  "  So  you  were  unhappy,  Sheila,  and  the 
fretting  made  you  ill.  There  must  be  some  one  else, 
then,  who  made  it  impossible  for  you  to  love  An- 
thony." 

"There  is  some  one  else,  there  has  always  been 
some  one  else." 

"  Why  did  you  deceive  Anthony,  then  ?  " 
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"  I  thought  I  must  love  him.  I  didn't  want  to 
love  this  other." 

"  Who  is  it,  Decima  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Lumsden,  turn- 
ing to  me. 

"  It  is  Sir  Giles  Dennistoun.  She  met  him  at 
Lord  Innishowen's  ball,  and  was  attracted  by  him 
without  knowing  who  he  was.  She  was  angry  with 
herself  when  she  found  out,  and  thought  she  would 
think  no  more  of  him  if  she  accepted  Anthony." 

"  So  my  poor  boy  has  to  suffer." 

"  I  suffer,  indeed.  Look  at  me.  Can  you  doubt 
I  suffer  ?  "  cried  Sheila,  in  a  painful  voice. 

Mrs.  Lumsden's  face  softened. 

"Anthony  would  not  thank  me  for  making  you 
unhappy,  Sheila.  I  can  see  you  do  not  take  it 
lightly." 

"  Lightly  !     It  has  almost  killed  me." 

"  She  has  not  yielded  now  of  her  own  will.  It 
has  been  taken  out  of  her  hands.  I  will  tell  you  some 
time,  Mrs.  Lumsden,  how  it  came." 

"  Poor  Sheila  !  Anthony  will  forgive  you,  Sheila. 
He  would  think  of  your  happiness  first  of  all." 

"And  you?" 

"  I  am  not  angry  with  you,  my  poor  child.  You 
must  begin  to  get  strong  again  now.  It  was  a  great 
folly  and  a  great  mistake." 

"  I  would  have  gone  on  with  it,  Mrs.  Lumsden." 

"  It  would  have  been  a  great  wrong  then.  Sheila. 
Forgive  me,  my  poor  child — it  is  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment to  me.  I  had  hoped  for  so  much  happiness 
for  Anthony." 
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Then  she  turned  to  me  impatiently. 

"  Why  did  you  let  her  do  it,  Decima  ?  Girls  are 
full  of  follies  and  impossible  ideas  of  self-sacrifice. 
But  you  have  common  sense.  Why  didn't  you 
advise  her  better  ?  " 

"  I  did  my  best  though  I  love  Anthony  ;  but  she 
would  rather  die  of  the  trouble  of  it  than  betray 
him.  It  was  foolish  and  wrong,  but  it  was  her  view 
of  the  right." 

"  Now  she  will  get  strong  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Lumsden,  a 
little  anxiously.  "  She  will  marry  Sir  Giles  Dennis- 
toun  }  " 

"We  have  not  thought  about  it— yet." 

"  Think  about  it,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Lumsden,  going 
to  Sheila  and  kissing  her.  "  Let  there  be  no  more 
mistakes.  Let  him  marry  her  and  take  her  away 
to  Algiers  or  somewhere  else  before  the  winter 
comes." 

"  You  have  forgiven  me,  then  ? "  cried  Sheila, 
almost  joyously. 

"  As  I  hope  to  be  forgiven.  Don't  expect  me  to 
assist  at  the  wedding,  because  I  thought  you  would 
have  been  my  Anthony's  wife.     Poor  Innishowen  !  " 

"He  will  forgive  me." 

"  He  will  see  as  I  do  that  you  made  a  mistake 
and  have  punished  yourself  heavily.  Innishowen 
will  be  very  sorry.  You  have  written  to  Anthony, 
Sheila.?" 

"  I  will  write  to  him." 

"Come  back  to  us  well.  That  is  the  atonement 
you  owe  us." 
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Sheila  wrote  her  letter  that  night.  When  I  went 
in  to  say  good-night  to  her,  I  found  her  asleep  with 
tears  yet  on  her  eyelashes.  She  was  wearing  An- 
thony Lumsden's  ring  of  unlucky  opals  for  the  last 
time.  She  had  put  it  on,  out  of  some  tender  com- 
punction, I  suppose,  for  the  next  morning  it  was 
gone. 

I  visited  Aunt  Theo  also  before  I  slept.  It  was 
our  first  meeting  without  Sheila's  presence  since  the 
events  of  the  morning. 

"What  am  I  to  say,  Decima,  when  this  young 
gentleman  comes  to-morrow  .-•  "  she  asked. 

"  What  would  you  say,  Aunt  Theo  ?  " 

"  I  wish  Phelim  were  here,  or  Shawn  even.  What 
would  they  say  .-• " 

"  They  would  bid  Sheila's  hand  follow  her  heart." 

"  You  think  they  really  would — a  Dennistoun  ? " 

"They  have  forgotten  the  old  feud.  We  are  bad 
haters — except  Sheila." 

"  I  cannot  talk  to  Innishowen,  and  I  miss  his 
counsel." 

"  He  says  you  only  ask  it  for  the  pleasure  of 
refusing  it." 

"You  are  sure  Phelim  or  Shawn  would  say  that. 
Why  can't  the  man  wait  till  I  can  hear  from  the 
head  of  the  family  i* — for  Phelim  is  that." 

"  He  has  waited  long  enough." 

"  You  don't  think,  Decima  .  .  .  that  he  acted 
.  .  .  as  a  man  of  honour  ...  in  wanting 
to  marry  Sheila  }  " 

"  Because  some  silly  people  might  think  she  had 
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compromised  herself  by  walking  into  Lady  Oona's 
wing  in  her  sleep  ?     I  am  quite  sure  he  did  not." 

"Gentlemen  did  such  things  in  my  days,  my 
dear." 

"  Put  it  out  of  your  mind  about  Sir  Giles.  The 
sleep-walking  gave  him  the  opportunity  he  needed. 
I  wish  he  had  taken  Sheila  by  force  long  ago  as 
he  has  done  now.  I  respect  him  for  it.  But  it 
would  have  saved  .  .  .  many  things  if  he  had 
done  it  long  ago.  If  a  man  only  knew  what  master- 
fulness means  to  a  woman  who  loves  him  1 " 

"  Sheila  has  made  up  her  mind,  I  suppose." 

"  She  has  had  it  made  up  for  her." 

"  And  I  am  to  say  yes  on  behalf  of  the  family  }  " 

"  It  is  the  only  thing  left  to  do.  An  O'Doherty 
will  rule  again  at  Castle  Finn." 

"  It  ought  to  be  Phelim,"  said  Aunt  Theo,  jealously. 

"  Perhaps  Sir  Giles  might  sell  to  Magda's  father." 

"  Perhaps,  indeed." 

"  Aunt  Theo,  if  Sir  Giles  wants  to  marry  Sheila  at 
once  and  carry  her  off  to  the  South,  do  not  prevent 
him." 

"  You  think  I  ought  not  to,  Decima  ?  It  is  not  the 
kind  of  hole-and-corner  wedding  I  would  like  for  my 
girl.  It  is  as  if  there  was  something  to  be  ashamed 
of." 

"  What  matter  ?  It  will  take  Sheila  away  from 
the  nine  days'  wonder.  She  is  so  much  in  love  that 
she  will  be  really  happy  once  she  is  beyond  doubts 
and  reproaches.  Then  her  health  will  begin  to 
mend." 
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"  I  must  let  Phelim  know,  Decima." 

"  Let  him  know  by  all  means.  Let  him  send  his 
blessing.  It  will  be  that ;  but  if  it  were  anything 
else,  we  should  be  obliged  to  disregard  it." 

"  He  is  the  head  of  the  clan,  Decima." 

"  I  know  ;  but  Sheila  has  chosen  the  stranger  after 
all ;  and  they  have  taken  their  fate  in  their  own 
hands,  he  and  she." 
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SO  Sir  Giles  found  his  way  smoothed  for  him, 
though  I  think  he  would  hardly  have  cared 
if  obstacles  stood  mountain-high  in  his  path  to 
Sheila  now  that  he  had  forced  the  barriers  of  her 
own  will. 

Aunt  Theo  consented  to  the  marriage  being  fixed 
for  as  early  a  date  as  possible.  Having  done  so,  she 
wrote  the  most  dutiful  letter  to  Phelim,  asking  his 
consent. 

"  If  the  boy  rides  the  high  horse,"  she  said  in  an 
aside  which  I  caught,  "  it  won't  prevent  them.  And 
if  he  doesn't  we  shall  all  feel  that  the  right  thing  has 
been  done." 

"  We  shall  have  to  leave  you  in  charge,"  I  said  to 
Mr.  Archdale,  for  we  were  going  to  Dublin  for  Sheila's 
marriage,  and  Shawn  was  to  give  her  away. 

"  I'm  such  a  blooming  crock,"  he  answered  cheer- 
fully, "  that  staying  at  home  is  all  I'm  fit  for.  Never 
mind  ;  I've  got  the  winter  before  me.  I  feel  uncom- 
monly like  a  lean  gee  surveying  a  large  manger  full 
of  oats." 
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"  You  must  take  care  of  Aunt  Maria." 

"  We  shall  take  care  of  each  other.  By  the  way, 
will  you  ask  Dennistoun  to  come  to  see  me  when  he 
can  spare  me  a  few  minutes  ?  " 

"  He  has  not  been  .?  " 

"  No  ;  I'm  afraid  he  thought  I  was  a  bit  irrespon- 
sive when  he  did  come.  I'd  like  to  offer  my  good 
wishes." 

"  He  shall  hear  them.  I  think  he'll  like  to  hear 
them.  He  has  asked  for  you  once  or  twice  rather 
wistfully." 

"  Ah,  poor  old  fellow  !  I  think  Dennistoun  is  fond 
of  me,  and  I  am  fond  of  him.  We  were  the  best  of 
stable-companions.     Do  ask  him  to  come." 

I  gave  Sir  Giles  the  message  a  little  later.  He  had 
just  come  in  with  Sheila,  and  was  going  to  stay  to 
lunch. 

"  I  may  go  ?  "  he  asked,  smiling  at  her. 

"  Go,  and  recover  your  friend,"  she  said.  "  It  was 
some  stupid  mistake,  depend  upon  it  !  " 

"  Your  God-speed,"  he  asked,  raising  her  hand  to 
his  lips. 

"  God  speed  you  !  "  she  answered. 

It  was  plain  to  me  from  the  manner  of  both  that 
Sir  Giles  had  felt  his  friend's  mysterious  estrange- 
ment keenly,  and  that  he  had  carried  his  trouble  to 
Sheila. 

I  led  him  upstairs  triumphantly,  and  ushered  him 
in  to  Gervase  Archdale  with  a  mock-formal  intro- 
duction. 

*'  Can  you  ever  forgive  me  for  being  a  beastly 
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fool  ?  "  I  heard  as  I  closed  the  door  and  went  out, 
but  even  before  any  explanation  could  be  made  I 
saw  that  their  hands  had  met  in  a  joyous  and  cordial 
clasp. 

So  long  was  the  colloquy  that  I  had  to  summon 
Sir  Giles  to  lunch.  Tapping  at  the  door  before  I 
went  in,  I  heard  a  steady  grumble  of  deep-toned 
masculine  conversation,  and,  entering,  I  found  them 
smoking  the  cigar  of  peace  together. 

"I  wish  I  could  come  downstairs,"  said  Gervase 
Archdale.  "  It's  very  jolly  here,  and  I  ought  to 
have  a  contented  mind,  and  Spunk  eats  his  lunch 
with  me  every  day,  yet " 

His  pause  was  eloquent,  and  his  eyes  begged  like 
the  eyes  of  the  dog. 

"  You  can  walk  about,  old  fellow  ?  " 

"  I've  been  walking  this  long  time  on  the  level." 

"  I'll  get  you  downstairs  without  a  hitch.  I'm  used 
to  it.     Will  you  try  >  " 

"  Would  a  duck  swim  .-*  " 

"Come  along,  then.  Clear  out,  Decima,  and  tell 
Lady  Theodosia  not  to  be  alarmed.  I'm  used  to 
this  work.  I  used  to  do  it  for  some  one  who  .  .  . 
couldn't  bear  rough  handling." 

We  had  heard  how  tenderly  Sir  Giles  had  nursed 
his  father  in  his  last  illness.  I  turned  and  went  away 
before  the  journey  began.  I  understood  that  Mr. 
Archdale  would  not  care  for  me  to  witness  his  helpless- 
ness, and  that  Sir  Giles  knew  it.  Well,  a  delicate 
girl  like  Sheila  couldn't  have  a  better  husband  to 
nurse  her  back  to  health.     There  is  something  almost 
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womanish  in  his  thought  and  his  tenderness  for  ail- 
ing people  as  I  have  since  discovered. 

Presently  they  arrived  in  the  dining-room  very 
proud  of  themselves,  and  we  had  to  commemorate 
the  event  by  drinking  champagne,  so  that  it  was  a 
quietly  festive  party. 

That  night  brought  a  letter  from  Magdalen. 

"We  are  both  glad  Sheila's  going  to  be  happy," 
she  said,  "  and  can  think  of  nothing  but  her  happi- 
ness and  our  gratitude  that  she  is  stronger.  Phelim 
has  quite  forgiven  Sir  Giles  for  his  grandfather's 
having  bought  Castle  Finn.  My  only  regret  is  that 
Poppa,  who  is  now  on  the  ocean,  cannot  achieve  his 
darling  wish  of  presenting  us  with  the  old  place. 
However,  since  Sheila  will  be  mistress,  I  am  content." 

Phelim,  whose  laziness  his  bride  declared  to  be 
phenomenal,  had  signed  the  letter  with  "  Phelim 
O'Doherty.     X.     His  mark." 

Sir  Giles  heard  the  letter  read  aloud. 

"  Do  they  really  want  Castle  Finn  ?  "  he  asked 
seriously. 

"  They  thought  at  one  time  that  you  might  have 
been  willing  to  sell,  but,  of  course,  this  makes  a 
difference,"  replied  Aunt  Theo,  rather  embarrassed. 

"What  do  you  say.  Sheila?  We  have  houses 
enough,  but  I  used  to  like  to  think  I  was  giving 
Castle  Finn  back  to  you." 

Sheila  stared  at  him  with  wide  eyes. 

"  You  mean  it  ?  " 

"  I'm  a  serious  Briton,  Sheila." 

"  You  would  really  let  them  have  it .-'  " 
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"If you  were  willing." 

"  The  head  of  the  clan  ought  to  inhabit  Castle  Finn. 
I  should  be  there,  of  course,  but  I  shall  not  be " 

She  broke  off  with  sudden  embarrassment. 

"  Sheila  O'Doherty,  but  Sheila  Dennistoun,"  her 
lover  finished  the  sentence  for  her,  with  his  delight 
in  her  written  all  over  his  good-looking  face.  "  Then 
we  shall  let  them  have  it,  sweetheart.  I  thought  you 
wanted  Castle  Finn  so  much." 

"  Every  place  is  the  same  to  me  so  long  as  you  are 
there,"  said  Sheila  shamelessly. 

"  I  shall  buy  you  a  little  place  for  yourself  where 
we  can  go  and  come.  There  is  such  a  place  in  the 
market — Silver  Birches,  a  jolly  little  box  of  a  house 
and  seventy  acres  of  park.  I  shall  give  it  to  you. 
Sheila,  by  deed  of  gift.  I  used  to  wonder  if  you 
wanted  to  live  all  the  year  at  Castle  Finn  how  I 
was  to  look  after  King's  Hunting  and  Black  Moors, 
and  yet  be  where  my  heart  was." 

"  You  ought  to  have  known,"  said  Sheila,  "  that  I 
should  only  want  to  be  where  you  were.  Castle  Finn 
is  too  big ;  Magda  will  manage  it  better  than  I 
should." 

Oh,  Sheila  !  Sheila  !  You  that  were  the  devout 
daughter  of  your  race !  Well,  I  foresaw  it  when  you 
laid  down  your  arms  to  fall  in  love  with  an  English- 
man. 

"  It  is  all  right  between  Dennistoun  and  me,"  said 
Gervase  Archdale  the  same  evening. 

"  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  I. 

"  He's  the  best  chap  alive.  Lots  of  people  would 
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have  kicked  me,  or  wanted  to.  And  mind,  if  he'd 
wanted  to  kick  me,  I'd  have  felt  bound  to  take  it  like 
a  lamb.  You  remember  that  I  warned  you  against 
him." 

"  I  remember." 

"  I  was  a  blithering  idiot.  He's  as  straight  as  a 
die.  I  always  knew  he  was  in  love  with  your  sister. 
That's  why  I  resented  his — not  running  straight  as  I 
thought.  By  the  way,  I  want  to  give  your  sister  the 
chestnut  filly  for  a  wedding  present.  She'll  have 
lots  of  horses,  I  know,  but  none  sweeter." 

"  It  is  too  valuable,  Mr.  Archdale  ;  she  won't  take 
it." 

He  looked  at  me  with  eyes  that  said  I  had  hurt 
him. 

"  You  will  marry  one  of  these  days,"  I  went  on. 
"  And  your  wife  will  love  that  filly." 

"  I  shall  never  marry,  Decima.  I'm  not  a  marry- 
ing man,  and  I  want  your  sister  to  have  the  filly 
since  I  can't  give  her  to  you." 

"  You  know  you're  awfully  fond  and  proud  of  her." 

"  Yes,  I  used  to  think  you  would  ride  her.  I 
shall  have  a  sister  to  the  filly  by  the  time  you're 
getting  married,  Decima." 

"  Ah,  don't !  you  are  too  unselfish.  You  will  keep 
nothing  for  yourself  but  The  Moor." 

"  I  wouldn't  give  The  Moor  even  to  you,  if  you 
asked  for  him.  Poor  old  Moor !  I  expect  he's 
awfully  down  on  his  luck  not  seeing  me — thinks  he's 
killed  me,  maybe.  I'll  make  the  country  ring  with 
The  Moor's  name  yet.      I'll  enter  him  for  some  of 
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the  big  English  races,  aye,  and  win  with  him.  Don't 
look  anxious,  Decima.  I'll  make  a  new  man  of  The 
Moor." 

Lord  Innishowen  came  over  the  evening  before 
we  were  to  leave  for  Dublin  with  an  air  almost  as 
though  he  came  by  stealth.  It  had  lain  heavily  on 
Aunt  Theo's  mind,  I  knew,  that  he  had  not  come 
before. 

I  was  sitting  with  Aunt  Theo  when  he  came  in  and 
clasped  his  hands  over  hers  where  she  stood  stiffly  to 
receive  him,  leaning  upon  her  cane. 

"  Hang  it  all ! "  he  said,  "  old  friends,  you  know, 
Theodosia,  can't  give  up  because  young  people — 
ahem — don't  go  the  way  we  would  drive  them.  Sit 
down,  ma'am.     Why  were  you  afraid  of  me  ?  " 

"  I  felt  for  your  disappointment,  Innishowen,  and 
I  was  afraid  you  would  be  angry  with  the  child." 

"  I've  been  sulking  ma'am,  I  confess  it,  like  an  old 
bear  in  his  cave.  But  I  can't  do  without  seeing  you, 
Theodosia.  Are  we  to  suffer  because  young  people 
don't  know  their  own  minds  ?  I  thought — to  have 
had  Anthony's  children  about  my  knees.  It's  hard 
on  the  boy  !  " 

"  It's  been  hard  on  her,  Innishowen.  It  has  nearly 
broken  her  heart,  and  her  health  has  suffered  almost, 
except  by  the  mercy  of  God,  past  mending." 

"  Tut-tut,  she'll  mend,  sooner  than  Anthony's  heart, 
I'll  go  bail.  See  what  I've  brought  her,  the  minx — a 
string  of  pearls.  They  belonged  to  my  poor  wife ; 
they  are  not  heirlooms.  The  heirlooms  are  for 
Anthony's  wife." 
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"  Oh,  Innishowen  !  "  cried  Aunt  Theo,  handling  the 
rope  of  pearls  ecstatically.  "  I  remember  them  ; 
they  are  too  beautiful.  And  Sheila  only  cares  for 
your  forgiveness." 

"  Tut-tut !  a  foolish  little  hussy.  Did  my  boy 
want  her  to  fret  to  skin  and  bone  ?  There  ;  I'll  put 
them  on  her  neck  myself.  I  can't  change  to  her.  I 
used  to  think,  when  they  were  little,  Theodosia,  that 
they  might  have  been  our  own  children.  I  have  the 
feeling  still.  I  can't  whip  my  little  Sheila — hang  it 
all,  I  can't ! " 

So  he  clasped  the  pearls  about  my  sister's  neck 
when  she  came  crying  into  the  room  and  ran  to  him, 
and  he  kissed  her  as  a  father  might,  while  the  tears 
filled  his  blue  eyes  and  ran  over  on  to  his  bright  old 
cheeks. 

And  so  Sheila  was  married  very  quietly,  with  every 
one's  blessing,  and  her  husband  carried  her  off  to  the 
South. 

As  I  pinned  her  veil  on  that  morning,  with  the 
magnificent  diamond  stars  her  bridegroom  had  given 
her,  she  whispered  to  me  that  she  would  be  the 
happiest  woman  on  earth  if  she  could  only  know  that 
Anthony  was  happy. 

"  He  will  take  it  well,  be  sure,"  said  I.  "  He  will 
do  his  duty,  and  follow  it  as  he  sees  it  till  he  dies. 
He  won't  go  to  pieces  over  this." 

"  I  am  sure  he  will  not,"  said  Sheila.  "  And  yet, 
you  remember  those  letters,  Decima.  He  was  so 
terribly,  terribly  sure.  He  will  be  getting  my  letter 
about  this  time." 
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"There,"  said  I,  "think  of  your  groom,  not  of 
Anthony.  I  daresay  you  made  him  happier  for  a 
little  while  than  he  ever  looked  to  be." 

"You  think  so,  Decima  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  of  it." 

She  looked  at  her  own  beauty  in  the  glass.  It 
had  begun  to  bloom  and  burgeon  again  in  this  full 
springtide  of  great  happiness. 

"  Ah,"  said  she,  "  I'm  a  wretch,  for  I  can't  help 
thinking  of  my  bridegroom,  and  being  the  happiest 
woman  on  earth.  You  staid  old  Decima,  you  could 
never  feel  what  I  am  feeling  this  minute." 

"  You  needn't  be  insulting,"  I  answered.  "  There  " — 
drawing  her  veil  over  her  face — "  I'm  a  clever  tire- 
woman, I  and  Love.  Wait  till  your  bridegroom  sees 
you.  As  for  me,  how  could  I  bottle  up  such  ecstasy 
for  five  long  years  ?  " 

"  Ah,  forgive  me,"  she  cried  sweetly.  "  But  it  will 
not  be  so  long.  We  are  becoming  so  prosperous,  so 
much  too  prosperous  for  an  old  ancient  family  like 
ours — we  shall  bring  him  back  long  before  five  years 
are  over." 
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AFTER  all  Anthony  Lumsden  never  had  to  read 
that  letter. 

Sheila  was  in  Paris  with  her  husband,  and  revelling 
in  such  frocks  and  millinery  as  we  had  never  dreamt 
of,  when  the  news  came. 

The  little  frontier  war  had  taken  a  heavy  toll  ot 
life,  and  especially  of  young  life.  It  was  a  little 
war  that  left  many  a  girl  in  black  and  weeping. 
Anthony  Lumsden  died  heroically,  carrying  a 
wounded  Sikh  off  the  field.  When  the  rain  of 
Afghan  bullets  overtook  him  he  fell  upon  his  burden, 
and,  riddled  with  shot  himself,  still  covered  the  man 
and  held  him  harmless  till  a  sortie  was  made  and 
the  rescued  and  the  rescuer  were  carried  within  the 
lines. 

So  Sheila's  letter  came  back  to  Innishowen  House 
with  a  letter  from  his  colonel  telling  her  how  nobly 
Anthony  Lumsden  had  lived  and  died. 

"  He  would  have  been  recommended  for  the  Vic- 
toria Cross  if  he  had  lived,"  wrote  Colonel  Beau- 
clerk,  with  the  simple  piety  of  the  soldier  when  he 
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is  religious.  "  Now  who  can  doubt  he  has  received 
a  higher  decoration  elsewhere  ?  That  after  a  life 
which  was  an  example  to  officers  and  soldiers  alike 
he  has  entered  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord  ? " 

Mrs.  Lumsden,  clinging  to  her  Bible  as  a  ship- 
wrecked sailor  clings  to  a  spar,  pointed  to  this 
passage  in  the  letter  with  a  shaking  finger. 

"  My  poor  boy,"  she  whispered,  "  was  born  not 
for  happiness  here,  but  I  truly  and  humbly  believe 
for  great  happiness  in  the  Kingdom.  Don't  cry, 
Decima,  my  child.  See,  I  don't  cry,  nor  Innis- 
howen,  though  it  seems  unnatural  that  he  should 
be  taken  and  we  left." 

"  He  was  the  dearest  fellow  in  the  world,"  I 
sobbed.  "  And— I  am  glad  he  never  had  that 
letter." 

"  So  am  I,"  said  the  mother.  "  He  is  beyond 
grief  now.  And  listen,  Decima — I  would  not  have 
Sheila  grieved  at  this  moment  by  hearing  the  news. 
Let  her  be  happy." 

"  We  will  not  tell  her,"  I  answered.  "  She  is  not 
likely  to  hear  otherwise,  for  they  will  be  wander- 
ing about,  and  will  not  think  of  newspapers." 

"  Ah,  I  am  glad  if  she  does  not  hear  I'm  afraid 
Sheila  would  grieve.  He  would  not  wish  it.  And 
she  needs  a  quiet  time  to  grow  strong  in." 

"Now  I  know,"  I  said,  "where  Anthony  drew 
his  heroism  from." 

"He  was  a  beautiful  strong  baby,"  she  went  on, 
with  the  New  Testament  open  at  the  Gospel  of  the 
Passion.     "He    nearly   killed    me   coming   into   the 
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world,  and  the  doctors  said  I  must  not  nurse  him. 
But  I  did  ;  it  nearly  broke  my  heart  to  wean  him. 
I  was  proud  because  he  was  so  strong  and  so  greedy 
for  the  milk  that  he  wore  me  to  skin  and  bone." 

So  Sheila  did  not  hear  of  Anthony's  death  till 
she  was  well  enough  to  bear  it,  and  though  the 
grief  of  it  has  hardly  ever  quite  left  her,  it  did  not 
injure  her,  her  husband  being  by  her  to  tell  it  to 
her  and  console  her. 

After  all  it  comforts  her,  though  it  makes  her 
troubled,  too,  to  feel  that  Anthony  died  believing 
her  yet  his. 

Afterwards  I  said  that  no  more  romance  would  come 
into  our  lives,  and  Aunt  Theo  and  I  settled  down  to- 
gether in  quietness  at  the  Rosery  to  await  the  time 
when  our  brilliant  Magda  should  come  home  and 
revive  the  ancient  glories  of  Castle  Finn. 

The  transference  of  the  properties  had  taken 
place,  and  Magdalen's  father  had  paid  a  flying  visit 
to  us,  had  inspected  his  gift  to  his  daughter,  and 
declared  it  "  according  to  invoice,"  had  placed  it  in 
the  hands  of  a  famous  firm  ot  decorators  and  re- 
storers to  have  it  furbished  up,  and  had  carried  oft 
our  dear  Aunt  Maria  with  him,  quite  against  his 
will  and  ours. 

"  My  place  is  beside  James,"  she  said  tearfully,  and 
though  Mr.  Murphy  assured  her  that  he  could  very 
well  dispense  with  her,  she  would  not  be  left  behind. 

"  I've  been  looking  at  your  stockings,  James," 
she  cried.  "  Every  pair  new.  What  becomes  of  the 
old  ones  ?  I  expect  those  lazy  servants  of  yours 
throw  them  away  rather  than  darn  them." 
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"  I've  certainly  found  my  heels  on  less  rocky 
ground  since  you  went  away,  Maria,"  he  answered; 
and  then  to  Aunt  Theo,  "  You  see,  ma'am,  my  sister 
and  I  had  hard  times  together,  and  she  can't  for- 
get it.     'Tis  the  way  of  women." 

"  I  should  have  thought  Magdalen  would  have 
taught  her,"  said  my  aunt. 

"  She's  an  extravagant  young  woman,"  said  her 
father  proudly ;    "  I  wish  her  to  be." 

"Oh,  James!"  cried  Aunt  Maria.  "She  pays 
a  pound  a  pair  for  stockings,  and  will  never  let  me 
darn  them." 

"I'll  tell  you  what,  Maria,"  he  went  on.  "They 
showed  me  a  bit  of  lace  at  that  convent  her  lady- 
ship took  me  to  the  other  day.  They  said  it  was 
worth  five  hundred  dollars,  and  was  meant  for  an 
empress.  Go  and  buy  it,  my  girl.  Bid  over  the 
empress  as  high  as  you  like,  and  make  it  into  a 
fal-lal  for  my  grandson's  cradle." 

This  was  the  first  intimation  we  had  that  Rody 
was  expected — sturdy,  naughty,  merry  Rody,  who  is 
the  life  of  Castle  Finn  and  has  made  Aunt  Theo 
young  again. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  when  they  had  taken  their 
departure,  and  Mr.  Archdale  was  back  at  his  own 
house.  Aunt  Theo  and  I  settled  down  to  the  quietest 
of  routines. 

Though  I  am  the  common-sense  one,  I  felt  it 
almost  too  quiet.  Our  most  frequent  visitors  were 
Lord  Innishowen  and  Mrs.  Lumsden.  My  outings 
were  my  visits  to  Larry's   blind   mother.      I  began 
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to  grow  staider  and  staider,  and  looking  in  the  glass 
at  myself,  I  used  to  wonder  where  Larry  would  find 
the  Decima  he  knew  in  four  years'  time. 

I  had  not  forgotten  Magda's  impulsive  promise, 
but  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  Mrs.  Chilling- 
ham's  influence  had  been  less  than  Magda  supposed, 
or  that  she  was  unwilling  to  exercise  it,  or  that 
Magda  had  forgotten  in  her  own  happiness  to  think 
of  helping  me  to  mine. 

Meanwhile  Larry  had  been  earning  a  little  glory 
for  himself  by  writing  magazine  articles  on  the 
people  among  whom  he  lived,  which  were  considered 
good  enough  to  be  published  by  some  of  the  lead- 
ing reviews. 

"  Don't  attach  undue  importance  to  them,  little 
one,"  he  wrote  to  me,  giving  me  a  discreet  douche 
of  cold  water.  "  They're  rather  more  likely  to  lower 
me  than  to  raise  me  in  the  estimation  of  my 
superiors.  A  wise  government  likes  to  see  its 
officials  sticking  to  their  official  last.  However,  I'd 
like  to  get  a  footing  in  literature  if  I  could,  for  I 
don't  want,  little  girl,  to  condemn  you  to  the  exile 
that  this  life  is,  and  I'll  chuck  it,  if  I  dare,  while 
I've  a  liver  left." 

Then  Magdalen  came  home  just  in  time  to  have 
Rody  born  at  Castle  Finn,  and  with  gifts  for  me 
in  her  hands. 

Mamie  Chillingham  had  been  biding  her  time 
quietly,  and  now  Mr.  Pole,  the  youngest,  most  hand- 
some, and  most  charming  of  the  Ministers — a  perfectly 
lovely  fellow,  said  Magda — was  losing  his  secretary, 
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who  had  been  appointed  to  some  lucrative  post,  and 
Mrs.  Chillingham  had  coaxed  him  to  let  her  fill  the 
vacancy.  He  consented,  because  he  could  refuse 
her  nothing,  but  he  had  added,  somewhat  ruefully, 
Mrs.  Chillingham  reported,  that  he  was  doing  more 
for  her  than  he  would  for  any  mortal  woman — 
"You  see  the  implication,  Magda?"  wrote  the  en- 
chantress— since  he  had  borne  for  five  years  with 
a  secretary  who  had  no  sense  of  the  value  of 
words  and  phrases,  and  had  hoped  to  please  him- 
self this  time. 

"  Pole,  you  know,  is  nothing  if  not  literary  as  well 
as  fascinating,"  Mrs.  Chillingham  continued.  "  I'm 
very  fond  of  Pole,  for  he  is  the  one  who  sees  that 
though  I  can't  help  their  falling  in  love  with  me, 
yet  I  am  head  over  ears  in  love  with  my  middle- 
aged  Chillingham.  And  I  wouldn't  really  spoil 
Pole's  phrases,  not  for  you,  Magda,  for  they're  very 
pretty,  and  he's  as  pretty  as  paint.  However,  your 
young  man's  literary  attainments  clinched  the 
matter.  I  banged  down  that  article  of  his  on  the 
woods  of  Bengal.  '  Read  that !  '  cried  I.  Pole's  eyes 
sparkled  as  he  read.  '  You're  a  pearl  among  women, 
Mrs.  Chillingham,'  he  said,  '  and  you've  found  me  the 
one  perfect  secretary.'  '  I  believe,'  said  I,  '  you'd  rather 
he'd  mess  up  a  State  paper  than  spoil  a  sentence.'  'It 
would  be  less  important,'  he  replied,  bowing.  Ah, 
Magda,  those  young  men  !  There  is  my  Chillingham 
with  his  more  than  Roman  patriotism.  (Not  Rome, 
Utica,  you  know,  Magda,  but  an  old  town  that 
perished    long  ago.)     You    lucky    girl !     If  I    could 
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follow   your     example    and     give    ChilHngham    an 

heir " 

"There,"  said  Magda,  with  a  becoming  blush, 
"  the  rest  is  private.  Now  send  for  your  Larry  at 
once.  I  see  Mr.  Pole  wants  him  to  enter  on  his 
duties  before  the  autumn  session  which  they  expect 
these  Indian  troubles  will  make  necessary.  There 
will  be  just  time  for  a  honeymoon." 

So  Larry  came  home,  and  we  were  married.  My 
lot  is  quite  a  modest  one  compared  with  Magda's 
or  Sheila's,  but  I  am  ideally  happy  in  my  little 
London  house  on  Campden  Hill,  and  we  have  our 
ambitions,  Larry  and  I,  for  Mr.  Pole  means  his 
secretary  to  be  in  Parliament  presently. 

Nor  need  I  fret  for  the  country,  for  Aunt  Theo 
scoffing  at  the  suggestion  that  the  Rosery  would  be 
lonely  for  her,  has  refused  the  hospitality  of  Castle 
Finn.  She  wanted  us  all  to  be  able  to  come  back 
when  we  would  to  the  house  that  had  been  home  to 
us  all  our  days. 

There  Shawn  comes — he  is  in  a  Lancer  regi- 
ment, and  they  say  wins  hearts  by  the  score  with 
his  brogue  and  his  winning  impudence. 

There  I  come  with  all  my  babies,  and  even  pack 
them  off  there  with  their  nurses  as  soon  as  the 
spring  begins  to  breathe  her  invitation  over  Lon- 
don streets.  There  Sheila  comes  constantly  when 
she  is  at  Silver  Birches,  which  she  says  is  ever  so 
much  jollier  than  King's  Hunting  or  Black  Moors. 
And  sometimes  Magdalen  will  drive  over  from 
Castle  Finn,  bringing  her  one  beautiful  boy  to  rule 
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our  babies  with  all  the  airs  of  chieftainship.  Pre- 
sently, perhaps,  Magda's  father,  and  of  course  Aunt 
Maria,  will  be  drawn  into  that  magic  home-circle 
at  Castle  Finn. 

We  spend  our  summers  in  Ireland,  but  we  go  for 
the  pheasant  shooting  to  Black  Moors,  where  I  see 
Nora,  a  comely  and  rosy  young  matron,  with  Con, 
who  never  now  gives  her  a  thought  of  trouble. 
"  He's  so  busy,"  she  says,  "  circumventing  them 
rogues  of  stoats  an'  weazels,  let  alone  the  poachers, 
that  he  wouldn't  have  time  for  tr^nng  to  put  down 
govemmint."  And  Con,  brown  as  a  berry,  and 
ver>'  smart  in  his  gamekeeper's  clothes,  smiles  an 
assent. 

Sheila  and  I  have  each  just  one  little  drop  of 
bitter  in  our  cup  of  sweets.  I  know  why  Sheila 
called  her  eldest  boy  Anthony,  and  loves  him  a 
trifle  more  wistfully  than  her  other  children. 

And  I  am  always  hoping  to  hear  that  Gervase 
Archdale  will  marry.  But  he  seems  only  capable 
of  the  kindest  friendship,  and  his  thoughts  are 
shared  between  his  friends  and  his  racing  stables. 
The  Moor  won  him  the  Thousand  Guineas  one 
fine  day.  I've  given  up  being  afraid  that  The 
Moor  will  kill  his  master.  He  is  a  thoroughly  re- 
formed Moor,  and  I  really  believe  is  nearer  to 
Gervase  Archdale's  heart  than  any  human  being 
except  one. 
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containing  all  that  is  necessary  for  an  understanding  of  the  text. 
The  introductions  are  ably  written,  and  show  much  critical  power." 
— Spectator. 


CONSTABLE'S    REPRINT    OF 

The  Waverley    Novels 

The  Favourite  Edition  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 

With  all  the  Original  Plates  and  Vignettes  (re-engraved).  In  48  vols. 

Foolscap  8vo.      Cloth,  paper  label  title,  \s.  6d.  net  per 

Volume  ;  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  per  Volume  ;  and 

half  leather  gilt,  2s.  6(/.  net  per  Volume. 

"  A  delightful  reprint.     The  price  is  lower  than  that  of  many  inferior 

editions." — Athenceuin. 

"  The  excellence  of  the  print  and  the  convenient  size  of  the  volumes 
and  the  association  of  this  edition  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself,  should 
combine  with  so  moderate  a  price  to  secure  for  this  reprint  a  popularity 
as  great  as  that  which  the  original  edition  long  and  justly  enjoyed." 

—  The  Times. 

In  six  volumes 

BoswelPs  Life  of  Johnson 

Edited  by  AUGUSTINE  BIRRELL 

With   Frontispieces  by  Alex.  Ansted,  a  reproduction   ot    Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds'  Portrait.    Six  Volumes.     Foolscap  Svo. 
Cloth,  paper  label,  or  gilt  extra,  2s.  net  per  Volume.   Also 
half  morocco,  is.  net  per  Volume.     Sold  in  Sets  only. 
"Far  and  away  the  best  Boswell,  I  should  say,  for  the  ordinary  book- 
lover  now  on  the  market." — Illustrated  Lotidon  A^ews. 

"The  volumes,  which  are  light,  and  so  well  bound  that  they  open 
easily  anywhere,   are  exceedingly  pleasant  to  handle  and  read." 

—St.  James's  Budget. 

In    two   VOLUMES 
UNIFORM  WITH  "BOSWELL'S  LIFE  OF  JOHNSON" 

Bosweirs  Tour  to  the  Hebrides 
with  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D. 

With  Notes  by  ScoTT,  Croker,  Chambers,  and  others. 

In  2  volumes.     Foolscap  Svo.      Cloth  paper  label,  or  cloth  gilt, 

gilt  top,  2s.  net  per  Volume. 

Also  bound  in  half  leather,  35.  net  per  Volume. 

The  eight  Volumes,  comprising  "The  Life,"  and  "The  Tour,"  in 

a  box,  price   i6s.  net  ;  or  in  half  leather,  £1  4^.  net. 

"We  have  good  reason  to  be  thankful  for  an  edition  of  a  very  useful 

and  attractive  kind." — The  Spectator. 


Ten  Shillings  a  Head  per  Week 
for  Housebooks 

An  Indispensable  Manual  for  Housekeepers. 

Menus,  Recipes,  Hints  and  Advice  for  the  Single- 
handed  Cook. 

By  Mrs.  C.  S.  PEEL 
Crown  8vo,  y.  6d. 

"In  these  pages  bills  of  fare  for  one  week,  according  to  the  season 
of  the  year,  have  been  carefully  arranged  for  a  household  of  six  or 
eight  persons.  After  a  perusal  of  these  menus,  some  housekeepers  may 
imagine  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  provide  such  a  variety  of  food 
at  so  small  a  cost.  The  author,  however,  shows  that  with  proper  care 
and  economy  it  can  be  accomplished.  The  work  is  specially  suitable 
to  those  who  have  carefully  to  consider  the  question  of  ways  and  means." 
—  TAe  Morning  Post. 

"  Should  prove  a  very  good  guide  to  young  housekeepers  beginning 
their  business.  It  is  an  economical  little  work,  and  certainly  shows  how 
to  get  the  most  out  of  the  sum  allowed." — Spectator. 

"  A  most  valuable  manual,  which  will  rescue  many  a  young  house- 
keeper from  despair." — The  Queen. 


The  New  Home 

By   Mrs.   C.   S.   PEEL 

With  many  Illustrations  by  Agnes  Walker. 

Crown  8vo,  3^.  6d. 

"Those  who  feel  unable  to  cope  with  the  subject  of  'the  house 
beautiful '  without  advice,  should  seek  guidance  from  Mrs.  C.  S.  Peel, 
who,  in  her  new  book  *  The  New  Home ' — offers  some  delightful  and 
practical  suggestions  upon  this  interesting  topic.  Her  words  appeal  to 
a  very  wide  class,  and  will  bring  relief  to  many  a  home  where  a  real 
desire  for  pretty  rooms  exists.  Its  many  chapters,  written  by  an 
acknowledged  authority,  carmot  fail  to  be  useful." — Woman. 

"  A  useful  book,  treating  of  the  arrangement,  decoration,  and  furnishing 
of  a  house  of  medium  size,  to  be  maintained   by  a  moderate  income, 
contains  many  useful  hints  ;   and  by  means  of  illustrations  gives  good 
ideas  of  how  best  to  arrange  a  house  and  to  provide  useful  accessories." 
—  The   Weekly  Sun. 


The  Romance  of  our  Ancient  Churches 

By  SARAH  WILSON 

With  nearly  200  Illustrations  by  Alexander  Ansted. 
Crown  8vo,  6^. 
"  A  very  interesting  book,  carefully  put  together  from  the  best  authorities, 
and  excellently  illustrated.  The  successive  styles  of  architecture,  the  chief 
features  of  the  church,  and  the  peculiarities  found  in  individual  buildings — 
these  and  other  things,  more  varied  and  numerous  than  we  can  describe  here, 
are  dealt  with.     .     .     •     May  be  confidently  recommended." — Spectator. 

London  City  Churches 

By  A.  E.  DANIELL 

With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Leonard  Martin,  and  a  Map. 

Imperial  i6mo,  (iS.     Second  Edition,  with  a  Map. 

"  The  illustrations  to  this  book  are  good,  and  it  deserves  to  be  widely 
read." — Morning  Post. 

"The  author  of  this  book  knows  the  City  churches  one  and  all,  and 
has  studied  their  monuments  and  archives  with  the  patient  reverence  of  the 
true  antiquarian,  and,  armed  with  the  pen  instead  of  the  chisel,  he  has 
done  his  best  to  give  permanent  record  to  their  claims  on  the  nation  as 
well  as  on  the  man  in  the  street." — Leeds  Mercury. 

Uniform  with  the  above. 

London   Riverside  Churches 

By  A.  E.  DANIELL 
Illustrated  by  Alexander  Ansted.     Imperial  i6mo,  6.f. 

Leaves  from  the  Golden  Legend 

Chosen  by  H.   D.   MADGE,   LL.M. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  by  H.  M.  Watts. 
Post  8vo,  half  linen,  gilt  top,  3^.  dd.  net. 
"  One  of  the  prettiest  of  current  publications  is  '  Leaves  from  the  Golden 
Legend,'  a  small  volume  which  is  a  miracle  of  good  taste  in  the  matters 
of  type,  paper,  illustrations  and  binding." — Globe. 

Human  Immortality 

By  WILLIAM  JAMES 

Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Harvard  University. 

Fourth  Edition.  i6mo,  2s.  6d. 
"  Professor  James  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  suggestive  and 
original  writers,  and  as  certainly  the  most  brilliant  psychologist  living. 
Whatever,  therefore,  he  has  to  say  on  this  subject  is  worth  listening  to  ; 
for  he  thinks  freely,  and  he  knows  all  that  the  scientist  knows,  and  more 
too. " — Spectator. 


FOUR     INSTRUCTIVE    AND     BEAUTIFUL     HIS- 
TORICAL    BOOKS 

The  King's  Story  Book 

Edited  by  G.  LAURENCE    GOMME 

Illustrated  by  Harrison  Miller. 

Being  Historical  Stories  collected  out  of  English  Romantic 

Literature  in  illustration  of  the  Reigns  of  English  Monarchs 

from  the  Conquest  to   King  William   IV. 

Bound  in  red  cloth.     Gilt.     Crown  8vo,  6^. 

"We  give  honourable  mention  to  'The  King's  Story  Book.'     It  is  a  book 

of  stories  collected  out  of  English  romantic   literature.     This  is  a  book  that 

will  thrill  more  than  any  modern  effort  of  the  imagination  ;  a  more  striking 

collection  of  stories  of  daring  and  valour  was  never  got  between  two  book 

covers." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  Queen's  Story  Book 

Edited  by  G.  LAURENCE   GOMME 

Illustrated  by  W.  H.  Robinson. 
Bound  in  blue  cloth  gilt.      Crown  8vo,  6s. 

"Mr.  G.  Laurence  Gomme  has  edited  as  a  supplement  to  'The  King's 
Storj'  Book  '  of  last  year  another  excellent  budget  of  stories.  The  stories  are 
as  good  as  the  arrangement  is  ingenious,  and  the  arrangement  is  a  pageant  of 
historic  romance  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  equal  except  in  Mr.  Gomme's 
own  previous  volume." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  Prince's  Story  Book 

Edited  by  G.  LAURENCE  GOMME 

Illustrated  by  H.  S.  Banks. 
Bound  in  green  cloth  gilt.     Crown  8vo,  6.f. 

"The  book  is  an  ideal  prize  book  for  young  people,  as  it  is  calculated  to 
encourage  in  them  a  love  of  their  country's  hisloxy."— Daily  Chronicle. 

"Now  follows  '  The  Prince's  Story  Book,'  in  which  are  stories  every  whit  as 
good  as  those  in  the  other  two  volumes.  ..."  The  Prince's  Story  Book  ' 
is  the  story  book  of  the  year." —  ]Veek!y  Sun. 

"  A  splendid  collection,  "—ifft'/^w  of  Rniews. 

"There  is  more  genuine  enjoyment  to  be  got  out  of  this  collection  of 
Mr.  Gomme's  than  can  be  found  in  a  score  of  modem  so-called  historical 
romances." — Black  and  White. 

The  Princess's  Story  Book 

Edited  by  G.  LAURENXE  GOMME 
Illustrated  by  Helen  Stratton. 
Cloth  gilt  extra.      Crown  8vo,  bs. 


Plantation    Pageants 

By  JOEL  CHANDLER   HARRIS    (Uncle  Remus) 
Fully  Illustrated  by  E.  Boyd  Smith.     6^. 

"A  capital  book." — The  Guardian, 


Sister  Jane 

By  JOEL  CHANDLER    HARRIS  (Uncle  Remus) 
Crown  8vo,  6j. 
"  Of  all  Mr.  Harris's  recent  stories  '  Sister  Jane'  is  the  best. " — Academy. 


Singing-Time 

A  Child's  Song  Book.     Music  by  ARTHUR  SOMERVELL 

Drawings  by  L.  LESLIE  BROOKE.     Crown  4to,  5^. 

"A  charming  new  volume  of  children's  songs." — Westminster  Bttdget, 

Beyond    the    Border 

By  WALTER  DOUGLAS  CAMPBELL.     With  167  Illustra- 
tions by  Helen  Stratton.     Fourth  Edition.     Cloth 
gilt.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

"A  volume  of  clever  and  original  fairy  tales  profusely  illustrated  with 
clever  and  original  drawings." — Literature. 


Two    Scapegraces 

A  Schoolboy  Story. 

By  WALTER  C.  RHOADES.      Illustrated  by  W.  Buckley 

Crown  8vo,  ^s.  6d. 


A   Houseful   of   Rebels 

A  Book  for  Girls. 

By  WALTER  C.  RHOADES.    Illustrated  by  Patten  Wilson 
Crown  8vo,  3^.  6d. 

The   Hollow  Tree 

By  ALBERT  BIGELOW  PAINE.      Illustrated  by 
J.  M.  CoNDt.    Bound  in  coloured  boards,  3^.  6d. 

Z 


Over   230,000   copies   sold. 

By  Order  of   the  Company 

By  MARY   JOHNSTON 

Sixth  English  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6^. 

"  Miss  Mary  Johnston's  former  novel  prepared  the  reader  to  welcome 
her  name  on  a  title  page,  and  '  By  Order  of  the  Company  '  will  not  dis- 
appoint such  expectations,  for  it  is  quite  as  good  reading  as  '  The  Old 
Dominion.'  The  picture  of  the  very  earliest  days  of  Virginia  is  excellently 
painted,  and  the  personages  of  the  story  are  sympathetic  and  interesting." 

— Spectator. 

"If  'The  Old  Dominion'  had  not  previously  attracted  attention,  her 
new  story  must  have  assured  her  reputation." — Manchester  Guardian. 

"  So  exact  in  historical  colour,  so  rich  in  glowing  imagination  and  stir- 
ring adventure,  so  full  of  pictorial  charm  and  poetic  description,  so  charged 
with  emotion  and  tender  melancholy  was  '  The  Old  Dominion,'  that  it  was 
with  lively  anticipations  that  I  turned  to  '  By  Order  of  the  Company,'  and 
I  find  no  justification  for  disappointment." — The  Echo. 

"  This  admirable  story  is  in  every  respect  equal  to  the  author's  earlier 
work,  'The  Old  Dominion."  .  .  .  We  are  sure  every  reader  of  her 
new  book  will  pronounce  it  a  brilliant  success."— /"Af  British  Weekly. 

"  '  By  Order  of  the  Company'  has  more  than  fulfilled  the  promise  of 
'  The  Old  Dominion '  .  .  .  a  tale  of  ingenious,  exciting  adventure,  at 
once  catching  the  attention,  and  holding  it  from  first  to  last."— 7^-4^  G/o6e. 

"  Will  hold  the  reader  enthralled  from  first  to  last." 

— Publishers''  Circular. 

"  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book." — TTie  Sphere. 
BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR 

The    Old   Dominion 

Third  English  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  6i. 

"We  have  had  of  late  an  abundance  of  romance,  but  not  better  than 
this.  The  heroine  is  adorable.  The  whole  book  is  a  masterpiece  of 
romance." — British  Weekly. 

"  It  is  an  exciting  narrative  of  a  perilous  adventure,  and  of  a  hate  that 
was  converted  into  love  as  strong  as  death.  The  characters  are  drawn 
with  a  strong  hand,  and  the  interest  is  sustained  to  the  end." — Punch. 


Fate  the  Fiddler 

By   HERBERT   C.   MACILWAINE 

Crown  8vo,  6^. 

"  Places  beyond  question  the  right  of  Mr.  Maclhvaine  to  be  considered 
the  successor  of  Henry  Kingsley  as  the  novelist  of  Australia.  It  does  not 
require  a  knowledge  of  the  country  or  a  particularly  enthusiastic  Imperial- 
ism to  interest  one  in  '  Fate  the  Fiddler.'  Whatever  scene  the  author  had 
chosen  for  his  tale  would  have  been  illumined  by  his  power  of  seizing 
the  essential  things  in  nature  and  in  character." — Speaker. 

"  We  have  certainly  never  met  with  anything  on  Australian  life  that  can 
be  classed  with  *  Fate  the  Fiddler. '  " — Mamhester  Guardian. 

"Every  page  is  enriched  with  delightful  descriptions  of  Australian 
scenery." — Daily  Telegraph, 

"  It  proclaims  its  author  as  a  serious  and  promising  literary  artist  who 
must  be  reckoned  with,  whose  work  must  be  watched  book  by  book  as  it 
appears,  whose  achievement  is  already  notable." — Academy. 

"In  the  rush  and  tumult  of  modern  cities  it  is  good  and  wholesome  to 
read  of  a  life  passed  among  far-off  stately  things." — Daily  News. 

*'  Strikes  a  true  and  sonorous  note  grateful  to  the  ear  amid  the  insipid 
tinkle  of  average  fiction." — Daily  Chronicle. 


BY    THE    SAME    AUTHOR 

Dinkinbar 

Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  ^s. 

"  There  is  good  food  for  thought  as  well  as  a  right  good  story  in  Mr. 
Macllwaine's  record  of  '  Dinkinbar.'  " — Daily  Chronicle. 

"  In  '  Dinkinbar '  he  has  written  the  best  story  of  Australian  bush  life 
we  ever  came  aaoss." — Standard. 


WORKS   BY    PAUL    LEICESTER   FORD 
Over  200,000  copies  sold. 

Janice  Meredith 

A  Story  of  the  American  Revolution 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

'*  Mr.  Ford,  who  is  already  a  distinguished  American  writer,  is 
greatly  to  be  conyratulaled  on  a  very  delightful  novel,  which,  no 
less  from  its  historical  than  for  its  literary  merit,  will  considerably 
add  to  his  reputation."—  T/ie  Daily  News. 

*'  The  story  is  an  excellent  and  carefully  executed  romance  of 
love  and  war."' — Spectator. 

"Janice  and  her  girl  friends  are  delightful." — Literature. 

"  Mr.  Ford  has  the  right  feeling  for  romance  ;  he  knows  how  to 
bring  his  reader  into  the  thick  of  the  excitement  and  give  him  the 
right  thrill  of  personal  participation  in  the  stru^^gle,  and  he  keeps 
his  grip  on  the  reader's  attention  through  a  long  and  interesting 
book." —  7 he  Speaker. 

"  The  novel  will  add  to  the  reputation  of  the  author  of  '  The 
Honourable  Peter  Stirling'  and  of 'The  Story  of  an  Untold  Love,' 
and  will  give  him  a  prominent  position  among  contemporary 
writers." — Athenceutn. 

The  Story  of  an  Untold  Love 

Crown  8vo,  ds. 

•'You  must  by  all  means  read  'The  Story  of  an  Untold  Love.'" 
—  Truth. 

"  The  book  may  be  commended  to  readers  of  all  classes  and 
tastes.'' — Athettautn. 

Tattle  Tales  of  Cupid 

Crown  8vo,  6x. 

"  There  is  not  one  of  them  that  is  not  dainty  and  entertaining. 
—Daily  Mail. 

"A  very  attractive  and  highly  entertaining  book  by  the  clever 
author  of  '  The  Story  of  an  Untold  Love.' " — Observer. 


The  Taming  of  the  Jungle 

By  C.  W.  DOYLE 
The  Cover  specially  designed  by  J.  T.  Nettleship. 

" '  The  Taming  of  the  Jungle  '  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
books  of  Indian  life  that  we  have  seen  since  Mr.  Kipling 
produced  his  'Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills,'  and  it  does  not 
suffer  by  comparison  with  the  work  that  made  Mr.  Kipling 
famous.  Indeed,  if  Dr.  Doyle  had  been  first  in  the  field, 
we  venture  to  think  that  Mr.  Kipling's  work  would  have 
been  adjudged  less  good  than  this  later  eSoxt."—  Lihrafure. 

"One  needs  no  previous  knowledge  of  this  folk  of  the 
Terai,  away  there  under  the  Himalayas,  to  appreciate  the 
insight  and  observation  which  characterise  every  stroke  of  the 
charming  sketches.  It  would  be  altogether  unfair  to  say  that 
the  author  owes  his  inspiration  to  Mr.  Kipling.  He  speaks 
from  long  and  close  experience ;  and,  what  is  better  still,  his 
note  is  his  own.  ...  In  a  brilliant  illustration  by  Mr. 
Nettleship,  full  of  fire  and  movement,  the  beasts  of  the  jungle 
are  seen  careering  across  the  back  of  the  book.  The  covers, 
in  fact,  have  been  drawn  as  well  as  any  huntsman  could  do 
xV— Punch. 

"  I  am  impelled  to  say  a  word  in  warm  praise  of  the 
extremely  pleasant  little  book  of  Indian  stories,  without  caring 
a  fig  for  the  purely  academic  question  as  to  whether  they 
would  have  been  put  forth  exactly  as  they  stand  had  Mr. 
Kipling  never  lived.  Dr.  Doyle  knows  the  folk  of  the 
Terai  intimately ;  he  has  the  power  of  spinning  a  good  story 
out  of  the  good  stuff  with  which  his  memory  is  stored." — 
T.  P.  O'Connor  in  M.  A.  P. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR 

The  Shadow  of  Quong  Lung 

Crown  8vo.     3^.  6d. 


WORKS   BY  FIONA  MACLEOD 

The  Dominion  of  Dreams 

Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6^. 

"  For  the  gifts  of  Miss  Fiona  Macleod  it  is  impossible  to  use  the  common 
words  of  gratitude.  To  people  who  live  in  a  paved  city,  or  a  half-paved  suburb, 
dimly  conscious  of  sky,  and  aware  of  the  voice  of  the  wind  only  when  a  gale 
sings  in  the  telegraph  wires,  her  writings  are  as  the  water  of  life.  We  know 
not,  neither  do  we  care,  whether  Fiona  Macleod  be  man,  woman,  or  spirit, 
though  we  suppose  her  treasure  is  hidden  in  an  earthen  vessel.  Enough  for  us 
that  she  hears,  as  only  poets  hear,  the  old  authentic  voices  of  the  world."— 
Daily  Chronicle. 

"Of  the  exueme  beauty  and  subtlety  of  Miss  Fiona  Macleod's  writing  there 
is  no  need  now  to  speak.  She  has  caught  the  habit  of  the  true  Gael,  who  sees 
an  idea  in  a  picture,  and  expresses  a  thought  in  a  metaphor." — Literature. 

"  Most  of  them  perfect  specimens  of  the  conte  fantastique,  told  with  the  skill 
of  Hoffmann,  and  with  the  higher  qualities  to  which  he  can  lay  no  claim." — 
Saturday  Review. 

"  Shows  her  faculty  in  several  eminently  characteristic  examples.  It  should 
be  enjoyed  alike  by  those  to  whom  her  work  is  familiar  and  by  those  to  whom 
it  is  new." — Scotsman. 

Green  Fire 

A  Story  of  the  Western  Islands. 
Crown  8vo,  6j. 

' '  There  are  few  in  whose  hands  the  pure  threads  have  been  so  skilfully  and 
delicately  woven  as  they  have  in  Fiona  Macleod's." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


The  Laughter  of   Peterkin 

A  Re-telling  of  Old  Stories  of  the  Celtic  Wonder-world. 

Illustrated  by  Sunderland  Rollinson. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

' '  The  writing  is  full  of  beauty  and  passion. " — St.  James's  Gazette. 

"  To  no  more  skilful  hands  than  those  of  Fiona  Macleod  could  the  re-telling 
of  these  old  tales  of  the  Celtic  Wondenvorld  have  been  confided."— 'Morniir^ 
Post. 


Dracula 


By    BRAM    STOKER 

Sixth  Edition.        Crown  8vo,  6s. 

"  In  seeking  a  parallel  to  this  weird,  powerful  and  horrible  story, 
our  minds  revert  to  such  tales  as  'The  Mysteries  of  Adolpho,' 
'Frankenstein,'  'Wuthering  Heights,'  'The  Fall  of  the  House  of 
Usher,'  and  '  Marjery  of  Quelher.'  But  'Dracula'  is  even  more 
appalling  in  its  gloomy  fascination  than  any  one  of  these." — Daily 
Mail. 

"  It  is  horrid  and  creepy  to  the  last  de,2:ree.  It  is  also  excellent, 
and  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  supernatural  line  that  we  have 
been  lucky  enough  to  hit  upon." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


The  Catacombs  of  Paris 

By    E.    BERTHET 

Translated  into  English  by  Maud  Helmore 

Crown  8vo,  6^. 

A  thrilling  story  of  life  in  Paris  during  the  eighteenth  century. 


The  Quest  of  Mr.  East 

By    JOHN    SOANE 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 
"  An  original  and  well  thought  out  novel." — Academy. 
"  Well  worthy  of  careful  study." — Scotsman. 
*'  It  is  clever  and  thoughtful."— /•«//  Mall  Gazette. 


Sunningwell 

By    F.    WARRE    CORNISH 

Crown  Svo,  6^. 

"  No  more  agreeable  picture  of  a  clergyman  has  been  drawn 
since  '  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.'  No  more  sympathetic  or  humorous 
treatment  of  a  provincial  society  has  been  published  since  '  Cran- 
ford.'  It  is  only  the  form  of  these  two  books  which  suggests 
comparison,  for  '  Sunningwell '  stands  by  itself  and  owes  nothing 
to  any  one  model." — Speaker. 


M  a  fe  k  i  ng 

A    Diary    of    the     Siege 

By  MAJOR   F.   D.   BAILLIE 

(Late  4th  Hussars). 

Crown  8vo.    6s. 

The  volume  contains  many  illustrations,  a  plan  of 
Mafeking  and  its  defences,  a  copy  of  the  siege  edition 
of  the  Mafeking  Mail,  and  reproductions  of  \os.  and 
;^i  siege  notes.  The  author  had  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  and  engaging  in  the  active  defence 
of  the  town,  and  his  account,  jotted  down  day  by  day, 
is  most  vivid  and  valuable,  and  a  worthy  record  of 
the  defence  so  successfully  conducted  by  the  mixed 
forces  under  the  command  of 

MAJOR-GENERAL  R.  S.  S.  BADEN-POWELL. 

"A  very  entertaining  account  of  that  prolonged  and  pictur- 
esque incident." — Daily  News. 

*'  It  is  fascinating  reading  now,  and  in  the  future  it  will  be  a 
mine  of  wealth  to  the  historian."— Z>^//y  Mail. 

"An  excellent  record  of  that  gallant  stand  against  terrible 
odds." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"We  hope  his  diary  will  be  as  widely  read  as  by  reason  of 
its  modesty,  humour,  and  manly  spirit  it  merits." — Star. 

"  Gives  as  vivid  an  idea  of  the  realities  of  war  as  any  that  we 
have  seen  for  some  time." — Spectator. 

"A  vivid  and  straightforward  account  of  the  episode." 

— Manchester  Guardian. 
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